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THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 


The credit agency, as it is now seen, is a modern insti- 
tution. There always have been means of securing in- 
formation as to the responsibility of business men, but 
it was modern means of communication, railroads pri- 
marily, and the telegraph and an improved postal serv- 
ice which opened the field for the great general credit 
agencies. In the old days a manufacturer or merchant 
dealt in a limited territory or with a comparatively 
small number of people with whom he was personally 
acquainted or of whose circumstances he could readily 
obtain all necessary information. But now the business 
of a comparatively small manufacturing or mercantile 
institution may be as wide as the country. Under such 
circumstances private means of information are alto- 
gether inadequate to a satisfactory determina- 
tion of business credits and so there have arisen 
the institutions which, with their agents prac- 
tically everywhere, cover the entire commercial 
and industrial field. 

The importance of the subject of credits has 
led to a demand for an even closer scrutiny of 
them than is or perhaps can be given by the 
general agencies, and so in a few of the leading 
lines of the trade are to be found special agencies 
which make a particular study of one particular 
business and so perform a more minute and in 
some respects a more satisfactory service for 
their customers than can be done by the great 
agencies whose abilities and facilities, however 
great, are distributed among so many lines, 

The lumber trade has been particu'arly fortu 
nate in the establishment of agencies devoted 
thereto. Lumber manufacture constitutes the 
greatest manufacturing industry of the United 
States, No one, not even the heads of the 1900 
census, can tell exactly how many saw mills 
there are in the United States, but there are 
probably close to 25,000; certainly not less than 
20,000, big and little. Then there are thousands 
of planing mills and sash and door factories 
which put the product of the mills in shape for 
the market, and there are the wholesale dealers 
seattered country at leading 
points, and then the thousands upon thousands 
of retailers who distribute lumber and its princi- 
Then there are 


throughout the 


pal products to the consumers. 
ordinate branches. There are the great con- 
sumers of lumber, such as the furniture, wagon 
ind carriage and agricultural implement manu- 
facturers, all dealing direct with 
There is, therefore, an enormous aggregate of 


lumbermen. 


dusiness institutions, numbering perhaps 60,000 
ot more, in which the lumber trade is interested 
ind which find representation in the credit agency books. 

A special agency is particularly adapted to the lum- 
lr trade not only because of its magnitude, which can 
usily support it, but because of the peculiarities of the 
limber business. Most lines of merchandise ean be cor- 
tetly and fairly represented by samples, but this is not 
#in the lumber trade. However carefully a shipment is 
made, the unfair buyer or the man who is hypercritical 
an always find something on which to base a “kick.” 
Therefore in the lumber business it is necessary not only 
determine the financial responsibility of a customer 
Wit also as to what may be called his business morals. 
His knowledge of the trade enters into the case as well 
‘his methods of handling shipments. 

The leading agency in the lumber business is located in 
Thiea go and is conducted under the style of the Lumber- 
Ye’s Credit Association. The history of this organiza- 
i, which has met with such remarkable success and 
Minds so high in the respect of the lumber trade, has 
one of steady progress from small beginnings. At 
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first it was an agency practically for the benefit of the 
Chicago wholesale trade, which at that time was at the 
zenith of its extent and influence; but as the years have 
gone on its list of customers has increased and the scope 
of its service has broadened and also become more min- 
ute, until today it stands as almost a model of excel- 
lence. 

The real founder of the Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion and its manager from the start is William Clancy, 
so identified with the business that the rating book and 
the agency are very frequently referred to simply as 
“Clancy.” 1859, at Simcoe, Nor- 
His father was a native of Ire- 
The father died when 
He was a newspaper man and 
the mother continued the business until William was 10 


He was born April 5, 
folk county, Ontario, 
land, his mother of England. 
William was 2 years old. 





WILLIAM CLANCY, 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 


years old, when the inadvertent publication of some- 
thing offensive to a rough class in the community re- 
sulted in the burning of the newspaper office and Mrs. 
Clancy-decided to come to Chicago with her ten childgen, 
In Chicago William went to school until he was 12 years 
old and then became cashboy for Field, Leiter & Co. In 
those days, cashboys had to wash down the woodwork 
every Saturday morning as well as perform the duties 
indicated by their title, and all for $2 a week. After 
working a few months the youth went back to school. 
In 1873 he went to work at $5 a week for a commission 
house on West Lake street. Then came a little more 
schooling, and in 1875 he went to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association office and asked for work for a 
boy. The secretary sent him with a note to M. D. Tal- 
cott, who was.secretary and treasurer of the Furniture 
Manufacturers’ Exchange, which compiled and _pub- 
lished a rating book of the furniture business. Mr. Tal- 
cott gave him a job as clerk and within a few months 
the youth was Mr. Talcott’s right hand man. 


Sinerte Copy iO Cents 
Susscription $3.00 





It was near the beginning of 1876 when one day 
Lyman L. Barbour, at that time a prominent lumber- 
man, came into Mr. Talcott’s office and said, “Why don't’ r 
you start an institution like this for lumbermen?” 

Mr. Talcott thought it over and finally said to young 
Claney, then only 18 years old, “If you can put in your 
spare time and evenings and get up this lumber list I 
will furnish the money, and if it is a success you can 
have a half interest in the business.” 

So the young man went to work and finally, in May, 
1876, a little more than twenty-five years ago, he got 
out the first book. 

Mr. Clancy says that that book was a wonder. It was 

wonderfully incomplete, and yet, considering his inex- 
perience, it was a wonderfully good one, for Mr. Talcott 
paid little attention to it. Notwithstanding its faults, 
however, it secured immediate favor. A book 
agent was secured for canvasser, expenses were 
kept down and in about three years it had paid 
-back to Mr. Talcott all that he had advanced. 
1 In March, 1884, William Clancy bought Mr. 
Talcott’s interest in the Lumber Mercantile Asso- 
ciation. Under this style the business was con- 
ducted until March 24, 1893, when it was incor- 
porated as the Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 
When the enterprise was started it covered mere- 
ly the Chicago distributing territory, from Ohio 
to Colorado north of the Ohio river, with the 
addition of Kentucky and Texas, into both of 
which states Chicago shipped a great deal of 
lumber. Texas especially was important to the 
Chicago trade, for yellow pine and cypress as yet 
cut but little figure and the bulk of its lumber 
was white pine, no small part of which was fur- 
nished through Chicago from the northern mills, 
in addition to which was a heavy trade in sash, 
doors and millwork. The third issue of the book 
made an attempt to cover the east, but this terri- 
tory proved unprofitable and was dropped. The 
east was finally permanently added in the book 
of July, 1895, the south not already covered in 
that of January, 1900, and the Pacific coast in 
that of July, 1900. ‘ 

The plan of organization of a commercial 
agency of this sort may be of interest to the 
thousands who avail themselves of its service or 
who appear in its reports. There are three prin- 
cipal branches of the work, the reporting depart- 
ment, the collection department and the legal 
department, 
operation assist each other, and yet they are 


These departments of course in 


quite distinct except as the legal and collection 
departments have to depend upon each other. 

The reporting department is divided into coun- 
try and city branches. The former has to do 
with everything outside of Chicago, and when one real- 
izes the magnitude of its work the necessity for cém- 
plete organization is apparent. The force which has in 
charge this important work is large and capable, some 
of its members having been with the association for 
years. The management is experienced and competent, 
every little detail being looked over with care, This 
department has in charge not only accumulating infor- 
mation but also its transmission to subscribers. Care 
is necessary, not only in getting the information but 
especially in compiling it. Reports frequently come in 
which are too favorable or too severe, and long experi- 
ence and a sort of special sense are necessary to detect in 
the mass of bald facts the essential grain of truth that is 
of importance. Not only are reports availed of, but out- 
side information—clews furnished, perhaps inadvertent- 
ly, perhaps by request, by connections of the concern in 
question. 

It is recognized by this agency that personal integrity 

(Continued on Page 42.) 
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All you want 
Is a good run for your money. 


It’s a long way around our 
Endless Belts. 


Every Belt absolutely guaranteed. 
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The secretaries’ conference of next Tuesday will be 
held at the Merchants’ Exchange, Board of Trade build- 
Ig, corner of Seneca and Pearl streets, Buffalo, N. Y., 
at 10 a. m. 

OP BADD DD LD LD DDD 

The theory that one man is as good as another is 
farried to such an extreme in this country that the 
Tespect due to an office is often lost sight of. There 
8 a looseness of language, common not only among a 
certain class of newspapers or among avowed enemies 
of the established order but among well meaning cit- 


izens, which should be corrected. How many times 
we hear improper motives or even corruption care- 
lessly and without any real ground suggested against 
judges and executive officials, which careless utterance, 
perhaps not really intended, may be taken as gospel 
truth by some ignorant listener, who repeats the innu- 
endo as an established fact and thus does irreparable 
injury to the official and still greater injury to the 
public morals. The good citizen should guard his 
tongue and thereby help to maintain respect for the 
laws and those who interpret and execute them. 
OPP PAP IPI ID PDI 


This is Hoo-Hoo week and the devotees of His Sable 
Highness have been in annual convention at Norfolk, 
the greatest lumber producing point on the eastern 
coast of the United States and perhaps the greatest 
on either coast. Elaborate were the preparations made 
for the entertainment of the visiters and the reports 


that have come to hand indicate that the oecasion 
was a delightful and memorable one. Conservatism 


prevailed and no radieal changes from old time policies 
were adopted, Charleston, S. C., and Milwaukee were 
candidates for the next annual meeting, with the prize 
won by Milwaukee. 

PP BALDLD IDI II ISI 


The matter of universal inspection of hardwood Jum 
her will not stay settled on the basis of the rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. The 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association is to have 
aw meeting October 10, the chief business of which 
seems to be the consideration of the national rules. 
The Indiana association holds that those rules are 
not as generally used as they should be and pur- 
poses to find out if possible what the trouble is. The 
invitations to the meeting have been sent not only to 
the members of the association but to many producers 
and shippers of hardwood lumber outside of Indiana 
and to the leading lights in and officers of dhe National 
association. Considerable interest is bemg taken in 
advance in the object of this meeting. It has been 
endeavored to quiet the demand for a revision of the 
National rules on the ground that even if there are 
some defects it would be better to secure their recogni- 
tion and give them an appearance of permanency than 
to be constantly tinkering them and therefore detract- 
ing from their usefulness. But Indiana has all the 
time wanted a revision and will not let the sub- 
ject drop, and so it bids fair to be discussed at length 
in Indianapolis on the 10th of next month. 


Ce ee ee 


Kree speech is one of the most jealously guarded 
rights of American citizenship, but free speech should 
be true speech and the slanderer and the publie or 
private assassin of character should not be able to 
hide behind a shield intended for the protection of 
liberty. 

PPP PIPL API IF IF 


The report for August as te redwood shipments from 
the mills in Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendocino coun 
ties, California, showed very plainly the effect of the 
strikes in San Francisco and vicinity. Shipments to 
the Bay of San Francisco for August were but 4,054,098 
feet, which were the smallest on record and less than 
half those of Jast year and less than a third of those 
of 1899. Total shipments, however, did not show such 
a falling off. The shipments for, eight months amount- 
ed to 146,783,842 feet, of which 88,866,665 went to 
the Bay of San Francisco, 37,405,234 to Southern Cali- 
fornia and 20,511,943 to all other ports, of which the 
Hawaiian islands, Australia and other oriental ports 
and South America took the larger share. Australia 
and the orient so far this year have. taken 8,454,975 
feet, while 5,489,104 feet has gone to Hawaii. 


BPP PPP DBPL 


There are more forest fires this year, especially within 
the last few weeks, than have been recorded for several 
years. They have occurred in al] sections of the coun- 
try but have been particularly destructive in Wash 
ington and Ontario. 


PPP AA A 


The government report of crop conditions on Sep 
tember 1, which was issued on Tuesday, was a general 
disappointment to the country as far as corn was con- 
cerned. It showed that the average condition had 
declined during August 2.3 points. This condition of 
the corn indicates a total yield of 1,260,000 bushels 
from which deductions are likely. The reported condi- 
tion for September 1 was 31 points below the mean of 
the September average for the last ten years and 8,3 
points below the lowest September average ever before 


recorded—1881. While the August rains were beneficial 
to late planted corn it was only in a few states that 
the crop as a whole showed any improvement or even 
held its own during the month. The heaviest loss was 
in Ohio and the next heaviest in Indiana. On the other 
hand the average condition of winter and spring wheat 
combined was 82.8, as against a ten year average of 
80.3 and of 69.6 last year. Barley made a heavy crop, 
rye about an average one, the condition of buckwheat 
was considerable above the average while during the 
month there was a general improvement in the econdi- 
tion of tobacco. 


WHITE PINE’S MARKET SUPREMACY. 


The season is slipping along during which the white 
pine trade should be laying up stocks for the business 
of next winter and spring, but as yet little gain has been 
made in this respect. It is true stocks are being accumu- 
lated to some extent at wholesale points such as Chicago, 
Cleveland and Buffalo, but trade has been so active that 
these supplies are hardly as large as they should be, 
while at producing points unsold stocks have probably 
never been as light for the season as they are now. This 
of course is particularly true of the cargo mills which 
sell in round lots, but the rail mills also have lower stocks 
than ever before at this season and many of them lighter 
stocks than two or three months ago, 

It is an almost unprecedented position. It is neces 
sary to accumulate supplies for the late fall, winter and 
next spring trade during the summer sawing season; 
but the attempt to do so has been almost fruitless this 
year, for trade has been so active that lumber has moved 
off practically as fast as manufactured or as soon as 
it got into respectable shipping copdition. As the mills 
will continue actively in commission as long as the logs 
last or until the winter closes down, there will of course 
be some lumber to do business on. Some of the markets 
will be fairly well supplied, but the aggregate stock of 
white pine throughout the country will probably be 
lower than ever before known. Under such conditions, 
and with a continuance of the strong demand, a firm 
and high market seems assured. 

White pine has been peculiarly fortunate in all the 
changes of conditions throughout the season, ‘The part 
of the west in which white pine is the leading retail 
yard material has not been seriously hurt by drouth. 
In fact it is probably in better condition than ever be- 
fore. Reports from the central markets dependent upon 
the trade of Ohio and adjacent territory are uniformly 
to the effect that the demand continues active and prom 
ises to be of full volume for the remainder of the year. 
The east, which has at no time this season shown 
the avidity for lumber displayed by the country west of 
the Alleghenies, is steadily improving and at least a 
normal business is now being done there. The cities 
have done and are doing a heavy amount of building 
which, added to the demand in the agricultural districts, 
has made a requirement for white pine this year that 
has probably never been exceeded in proportion to the 
supply, and probably never equaled except in 1899. 

Undoubtedly the strength of white pine has had much 
to do with maintaining the values of other building 
woods which are to a greater or less extent competitive. 
The searcity of white pine factory lumber has made 
au demand larger than otherwise would have been the 
case for yellow pine, cypress and Pacific coast woods for 
factory purposes. The heavy requirement for common 
lumber and dimension, especially from the northwest, 
has restricted the area into which white pine is aggres- 
sively shipped and has so given a wider scope for 
yellow pine and hemlock. A strong market on white 
pine has also added to the values of eastern woods, such 
as eastern hemlock, spruce and North Carolina pine. 
Altogether white pine may be considered the keynote of 
the lumber trade prosperity of 1901. 


CYPRESS DEMAND AND PROSPECTS. 


For some time, up to a comparatively recent date, the 
cypress industry was so cramped for want of dry stock 
that many of the readers of the LUMBERMAN seem to 
believe that that condition still obtains. The fact of 
the case is, however, that there is no building or factory 
wood that now is in better supply in proportion to 
the annual product than is cypress. The condition at 
one time was a serious one and much detrimental to 
the wood. It was practically impossible to get prompt 
shipments—or any sort of shipments in some lines. The 
producers felt the evil -effects of the handicap under 
which they were laboring and the evil effeets of over- 
selling, and changed their policy. They stopped takin 
orders that they could not fill, restricted sales as muc 
as possible, increased capacity, adopted kiln drying to 
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a greater extent than previously, and for some time 
have been in position to handle their business with 
satisfaction to their customers and themselves. 

There is no overstock of cypress, but there are fair 
supplies and assortments in the hands of both pro- 
ducers and dealers, so that now trade is moving probably 
more promptly in cypress than it is in white pine, 
yellow pine or any other of the leading competitive 
woods. Doubtless there are some producers who have 
not yet put themselves into proper shape for business, 
these few being responsible for what complaint still is 
made of delayed shipments; but buyers who know their 
business and have a range of selection in their purchases 
are having little if any trouble. 

That period of low stocks was the first time for years 
when there has been anything out of the regular line 
in the cypress trade. It is a wood that is largely air 
dried and so larger stocks were carried than is cus- 
tomary in other southern woods, and during the lumber 
famine of 1899 its producers reaped a harvest because 
they were in position to fill orders when most other 
saw mill men were not. It is not strange that the 
booming conditions of their business should have 
tempted them to lower their stocks too far, but they are 
not likely to make that mistake again. Unquestionably 
the market for cypress was damaged somewhat by the 
low stocks and slow filling of orders, but now the 
ground has been regained and cypress is probably more 
generally used as a factory material than ever before, 
as well as entering into the yards stocks of retailers 
in various parts of the country. 

Cypress is a wood which, considering the limited amount 
of stumpage, is well distributed, growing as it does all 
around the coast from North Carolina to Texas. There 
are three or four institutions which have long been 
established on the Atlantic coast, but most of the 
present producers are of recent origin. Only a few 
years ago by far the largest part of the cypress lumber 
product was from Louisiana; now that state does not 
produce, it is estimated, over one half of the total. There 
are about fifteen mills in Florida whose product is of 
standard quality, with perhaps a dozen scattered along 
the south Atlantic coast north of Florida. 

Cypress shingle production is not on as large a scale 
as it should be. It will be remembered by many of our 
readers that about ten years ago the cypress shingle 
market was overstocked and a concerted movement took 
place in Louisiana by which the shingle output was 
reduced and the lumber product increased. Now there 
are not shingles enough for the normal local demand. 
Cypress has been almost the only shingle used in Texas, 
while this year it has been necessary to bring in red 
eedar and other shingles on a high freight rate. The 
chances are that the shingle product will be increased. 
A good deal of cypress has been going into lumber of 
a low grade that would better have been put into 
shingles. 

In this connection it may be well to say that cypress 
lath are not commanding the price justified by their 
quality. There is no reason why they should not be 
as satisfactory as white pine or any other sort of lath, 
and yet their price is decidedly lower than No. 1 white 
pine. Northern lumber retailers, and especially lath 
users, are conservative in this matter and are not willing 
to pay the same price for cypress as for pine, but they 
can obtain the former on more favorable terms and 
there should be a larger demand for them than there has 
been. A heavier call for cypress lath, moreover, would 
utilize a good deal of the refuse which now goes abso- 
lutely to waste. 





COAST TIMBER GROWING VALUABLE. 


The Portland correspondent of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN in this week’s issue tells about a purchase of 
50,000 acres of timber land in Oregon estimated to con- 
tain 2,000,000,000 feet, or 40,000 feet to the acre, and 
speaks of it as being the largest solid body of timber 
to that time remaining in first hands in the state. The 
purchase was made from the Southern Pacific Company. 
It seems difficult to credit the assertion that this was 
the largest tract in the state, and yet desirable lands 
have been changing hands very rapidly of late and it 
may be so. Another statement made by the correspondent 
is that the purchasers of this tract are now the largest 
holders of timber land on the Pacific coast. We should 
have thought that Frederick Weyerhaeuser and his as- 
sociates, with their 1,000,000 acres in Washington and 
their holdings elsewhere, would take first place, but 
however these things may be it is evident enough that 
Pacific coast timber is rapidly getting into second hands 
and that opportunities for investment ‘are constantly be- 
ing lessened or made more costly. Every mail from the 
coast tells of new investments of eastern lumbermen. who 
are seeking a foothold there or of new mills planned or 
under construction. . 

Within the last four or five years the price of: Pacific 
coast ‘stumpage has probably doubled. There: has not 
within that time been much advance in some of the hest 
located timber in Washington or in redwood, but taking 
the states together that estimate is probably none too 
high. Yet even now on a stumpage basis Pacific coast 
timber is cheap. Everything under $1 a thousand may 
almost be considered nominal and the tract especially 
spoken of above is supposed to have been bought at 25 
cents a thousand, or $10 an acre. 

Some of the recent timber land buying on the coast, 
perhaps the most of it, has been for investment, but 
much of it is for immediate development. A year or 
two ago it was the opinion that the lumber producing 
capacity, especially of Washington, was in excess of the 
requirement; but this year has produced a change ‘in the 
situation and now there is not lumber enough to go 
around. Especially is there a shortage in the supply of 





sugar pine. There is room for a steady growth of the 
lumber capacity of the three Pacific coast states, though 
there may be some danger of its being overdone, par- 
ticularly when there shall be a check in the tide of pros- 
perity; but as to the advantage of investment there can 
be no question even at present prices. There are few 
if any snaps left on the coast in the way of timber, the 
low prices all being for timber which is at this time 
practically inaccessible, but even so the inevitable devel- 
opment will guarantee a profit to an investment at 
present prices. y 

Those who are wise will not delay. While it is prob- 
able that the most rapid advances have already been 
made and that hereafter progress will be more moderate, 
there is nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
going into that country now. Next to the-south it is 
attracting the most attention. In fact it would not be 
surprising if, barring one yellow pine transaction, there 
has been.a greater amount of money put into the Pacific 
coast woods than into the southern woods during the 
current year. While there is still room on the coast 
for saw mills, unquestionably the greatest mill develop: 
ment of the near future is to be in the south, for yellow 
pine is nearer to the principal consuming sections of 
the country than Pacific coast woods; but as far as in- 
vestment is concerned, if looking toward the distant 
future, the coast presents especial advantages and one 
can look for a continued interest in its timber by those 
who appreciate advantages of long time timber invest- 
ments. 


UNIFORM GRADING OF WHITE PINE. 


An advertisement in our “Wanted” columns this week 
calls attention to the discrepancy in grading and in 
standards of thickness as between east and west which is 
growing more pronounced each year. This advertiser 
wishes lumber graded according to the Saginaw and 
Tonawanda standards to suit the trade of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Accompanying the order for the advertisement was 
the following explanation: 





In explanation of the above, and as it may be of interest 
to you, we will say that it is practically impossible to get 
the eastern retailer to buy Wisconsin lumber under the 
present grading of the western mill association, as the east- 
ern dealer will insist upon the standards governing the Sag- 
inaw, Buffalo and Tonawanda markets, and these are now 
as they have been during the past fifteen or twenty years, 


or as nearly so as the present stock of white pine will allow. 
We have for years been handling stock from northern Mich 
igan and Wisconsin mills that was grading on the lines 
necessary for the eastern trade, but which, owing to the 
generally better demand in the west, now prefer to culti- 
vate business nearer home and where the standards of grad 
ing are not so high. It is unfortunate that a uniform 
standard cannot be reached for white pine, as seems to have 
been done in hardwoods. This we presume would be more 
difficult in white pine as it is used more largely for interior 
finish and in the older communities sap and black knots are 
practically barred where the lumber is to be exposed to the 
weather. Perhaps you can suggest something to unify the 
conditions as they now exist between the western mill men 
and the eastern wholesaler who prefers to handle his lum- 
ber entirely by rail, shipping direct from the point of manu- 
facture. 

It is doubtful if much satisfaction will be offered the 
eastern trade in the particulars spoken of above. The 
mills along the great lakes which find so important a 
part. of their market in the east will doubtlessly con- 
tinue to cut their lumber and grade it with reference to 
the eastern requirement, but the interior mills, those 
which have to ship their lumber by rail, will probably 
pay little attention to a complaint of this sort. 

The bureau of uniform grades which supervises grad- 
ing for the Mississippi Valley and Wisconsin Valley asso- 
ciations has been gaining in strength every year. Not 
only is there a constantly increasing number of mills 
and proportion of the product under its supervision, but 
those mills which are in harmony with it are every 
year grading more closely by its rules. The result has 
been so satisfactory that it is not likely that the mills 
will consent to change their methods, believing as they 
do that they can produce better results by following the 
bureau of uniform grades methods and that the eastern 
trade must come to their standard as the supply of lum- 
ber made at the cargo mills decreases. The fact is that 
the northwestern grades are now accepted with little 
difficulty as far east as the eastern part of Pennsylvania 
and to some extent throughout the east. They are not 
what the eatsern yeople want, but people are very 
likely to accept the best that they can get in a case 
of necessity. The Northwestern association grading is 
gaining ground even in the east. It is a well defined, 
uniformly applied system and prices are in proportion 
thereto. As fast as eastern dealers and consumers find 
out what the grades are and how they can be applied 
to eastern conditions they are being accepted even if 
not liked. 

There is another reason why the manufacturers are 
not likely to change their methods and why the ten- 
dency toward the use°of the: official inspection by the 
interior mills is not likely to be checked. It is that it is 
inconvenient and almost impracticable to have two sys- 
tems of grading in the ordinary mill or yard. There 
have been large capacity mills part of whose product was 
made and graded for the eastern trade, but there are 
comparatively few where such a system is practicable 
and most of those that formerly adopted it have aban- 
doned it. As the majority of the lumber is wanted in 
territory where the official inspection is accepted, of 
course preference would be given to that system. 

We take pleasure in indorsing the suggestion of our 
advertiser as to the desirability of uniform grades. It 
truly is unfortunate that no common standard obtains 
and it is still more to be regretted that if anything the 
gulf seems to be wider than ever. There was a time 
when the large majority of western mills made a product 
suitable for the eastern markets, but now doubtless the 
majority is cut and graded for the west, and uniformity, 


if it ever shall be brought about, seems likely to be 
through the process of acceptance by the east of western 
grading, though no one expects to see a general agree- 
ment as long as white pine is cut on Lake Superior. 





THE PRESIDENT AND ANARCHY. 


But two or three times before in the history of the 

United States have its citizens experienced such a shock 
as came to them in the attempted assassination of Presi- 
dent McKinley. It was doubly severe because to the re- 
spect for his high office was added the high regard for the 
man felt by citizens of all classes and all sections. He 
had so borne himself during his entire incumbency of the 
office as to convince his political opponents, and even 
those who most criticised his policies and acts, of his in- 
tegrity, his good will and his patriotism. 
_ He was singularly free from personal enmities, for he 
is a gentleman, a man of kind heart and loyal purpose, 
added to which were demonstrated ability and disinter- 
estedness as chief executive. Under his administration 
industry has prospered and the commerce of the United 
States. both domestic and foreign, has risen to unprece- 
dented proportions, 

While no calamity was to be expected as the result of 
his death, especially as another able and honest man 
stood back of him to take his place, his death would 
have been a national bereavement. It would have been 
particularly deplored that he should have been so fatally 
estopped from propounding and solving the financial, in- 
dustrial, social and governmental problems which are 
awaiting demonstration, his views on some of which ‘were 
outlined in that pregnant address delivered the day be- 
fore he was stricken down. 

In direct’ proportion to the grief and consternation 
caused by the assault upon him were the joy and relief 
as it appeared that recovery seemed certain; and it is to 
be hoped that by the time this issue of the LUMBERMAN 
shall reach its readers all the crises will have been 
passed. 

He was attacked not because he was William McKin- 
ley, but because he was president of the United States, 
and so there is a general demand that by some means— 
by any means—the murderous and lawless propaganda 
of which he was a selected victim shall be checked. 

Whether or not the would-be assassin had direct. ac- 
complices who advised and assisted in the execution of a 
definite plan, his act was the result of incendiary publi- 
cations and speeches, the authors of which are morally 
as guilty as the wretch who perpetrated the deed. The 
people who govern themselves through agents selected 
from and by themselves demand that these agents shall 
not be the target for those who would make the only law 
the desires and passions of the individual, and there 
seems to be forming out of the confusion of grief and 
indignation the determination that those who attack the 
law shall receive equal punishment with those who 
attack the creatures of the law. That is, that the teach- 
ing of anarchy shall itself be a crime. 


NEW PROBLEMS FOR RETAILERS. 


_It is intimated that one of the chief topics of discus- 
sion at the lumber secretaries’ conference to be held in 
Buffalo on Tuesday next will be the bearing upon retail 
association work of the resolutions adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association at its semi- 
annual meeting in Minneapolis, August 20. The three 
clauses especially objectionable to the retailers are the 
following: 

That we will not intentionally sell to any person or firm 
which make a practice of selling to consumers to the detri- 
ment of the legitimate retailers of lumber; but we shall not 
be held responsible should any sale, having been made at 
our yards for disposition by team, prove to have been made 
to a so-called “poacher,” as we cannot organize ourselves 
into a detective bureau to follow and account for such sales 
made from our yards. 

That 10 percent of the amount of all bills so sold [i. e., to 
those not legitimate retailers or wholesale consumers] shall 
oo some = = ero gg association and by him be 
of destination of sab anne. ee nee a eee 

That the board of directors of this association, or such 
committee as it may appear, shall be our jndge of what con- 
stitutes a retail yard. 

The first clause, while apparently fair, unquestionably 
leaves an opening for those who are not favorably dis- 
posed toward the association to shut their eyes to mat- 
ters of which they should be informed and to plead 
ignorance as to the character of the parties hauling lum- 
ber ‘from their yards. 

That the commission, or whatever it may be called, on 
the price of lumber sold to consumers not recognized 
as legitimate wholesale buyers shall be distributed 
among all the dealers in the locality affected, making no 
distinction as to whether they are or are not members 
of the retail association, undoubtedly removes one of 
the inducements for membership in those associations. 
It puts the man who has had at no cost the benefit of 
retail association work upon the same. level as the 
most faithful and vigilant association member and, 
moreover, protects dealers in towns not represented in 
the association as well as those where all or a part of 
the dealers are members. 

_ As far as this clause goes it tends to weaken interest 
in the association, though of late years the “penalty” 
feature of the associations has been of less weight in 
securing membership than formerly, retailers not caring 
so much about receiving the 10 percent pittance on 
sales to consumers as to prevent such sales entirely. 

What is probably the most objectionable part of this 
action in regard’to the 10‘percent commission is that 
it may lead to carelessness in making sales. It is recog: 
nized that sometimes it is difficult to avoid a sale to 
one who is not a legitimate retailer or wholesale buyer, 
and in ‘such cases the payment of the 10 percent has 
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been accepted, not so much as a recompense for the 
damage done as an evidence of good faith on the part 
of the shipper. It looks very much as though under 
the action of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion practically every consumer who can buy “in car- 
load lots would be permitted to do so. The clause imme- 
diately preceding that quoted is as follows: “That in 
figuring bills for consumers to be shipped by rail, in 
case we desire to do so, we shall figure the bill at regu- 
lar f. 0. b. prices and add 10 percent to the same, oblig- 
ing the purchaser to pay the freight to point of de- 
livery.” 

It will be said by the wholesalers that under such 
conditions the consumer would not be likely to buy 
lumber, as the 10 percent addition to the wholesale 
price would make it unprofitable. On the other hand 
it is the practice of buying in the wholesale markets in- 
stead of the local retailers which the latter are anxious 
to prevent, They do not wish consumers to feel that the 
markets are open to them. To have such a condition 
encourages attempts to seek for bargains elsewhere 
than at home, and its almost inevitable tendency will 
be demoralizing in the local trade. 

The third paragraph, as to the classification of re- 
tailers, is also, we believe, prejudicial to the retailers’ 
interests and, moreover, not entirely fair. Until the 
new anti-trust law was passed in Minnesota there was 
an agreement between the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association providing that the wholesalers should sell 
only to retailers listed as such by the retail association, 
while the retailers should give their preference in buy- 
ing to wholesalers listed as such by the wholesalers’ 
association. As to this point there has in the past been 
some friction. Occasionally it has been claimed by 
wholesalers that those who as a matter of fact were 
legitimate retailers had been refused recognition as 
such because of local jealousies or from a desire to bar 
out additional competition. Perhaps this may have been 
the case occasionally, but this has not been the dispo- 
sition of the association and it is doubtful if any man 
éntitled to be listed as a retailer has in the end been 
refused admission to the list no matter how strong the 
local effort to keep him out. On the other hand it is 
not improbable, indeed it is asserted as a fact, that 
sometimes wholesalers wish to have classed as retailers 
those who are by no fair standard entitled to be con- 
sidered such. 

If every wholesaler should loyally adhere to the prin- 
ciples declared in these resolutions, following their 
spirit as well as their letter, no harm would be done; 
but not all wholesalers are at heart in sympathy with 
these principles, and, even where they are, differences of 
opinion are likely to arise and perhaps disputes, which 
will lead to confusion and encroachments upon retail 
prerogatives. ; 

It is not forgotten that the present general recogni- 
tion of the retail trade is due not to any especial gen- 
erosity or desire for fair play on the part of the whole- 
salers, though the vast majority of them fully recognized 
the essential justice of the retailers’ claims, but to the 
persistent and sometimes aggressive work of the asso- 
ciations which first in large degree compelled respect for 
their claims and then brought about an actual com- 
munity of interest. It is not impossible, therefore, that 
with such a letting down of the bars, or making their 
lowering easy, there will be a reversion to old time 
conditions. ’ 

Perhaps it is well for both the wholesale and retail 
branches of the trade, whose interests are in fact iden- 
tical, that this new phase of the question should have 
occurred within the territory of two of the strongest 
organizations of the country, wholesale and retail re- 
spectively. Wonderful progress in retail association 
work had been made by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. It was, and perhaps we may say still is, 
the model for all other retail organizations. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association represents 
wholesalers and manufacturers of the first class; it has 
set the pace for all other organizations of the sort, and 
has shown a fine disposition to play fair with the retail- 
ers. While there has been more or less friction, all 
differences have in the end been amicably adjusted and 
until that curious law was passed in Minnesota they 
worked hand in hand toward common ends. If there is 
to be a new adjustment of trade relations it is well 
that two such organizations have it in charge or, if 
there must be a fight, that such powerful bodies should 
each have a foeman worthy of its steel. 





THE PROGRESS OF HARDWOODS. 


The hardwood industry of the country is gradually 
getting into better shape. Prices are somewhat steadier 
than they were and the large consumption is making 
heavy demands upon stocks in yards and in_ mills, 
and study of the situation has broght some order out 
of the chaos that has prevailed. 

Every hardwood man remembers the remarkable con- 
ditions obtaining in the latter part of 1899, when a 
hardwood famine caused prices to advance to almost 
unprecedented figures and when a stimulus was given to 
manufacture which has had not a little to do with 
the demoralization that has since prevailed. At that 
time not only every lumberman but every merchant 
or mechanic in the hardwood country and every farmer 
with a wood lot had his attention attracted to the 
phenomenal conditions. 

Consequently hundreds and perhaps thousands of small 
mills were started up, with the result that while stocks 
howhere have within the last year been large every 
station along the railroads through the hardwood coun- 
try has had more or less lumber in pile; and a host 
of little people, unaccustomed to the business, unfamil- 


iar with the markets and perhaps turning out a poorly 
manufactured and badly. graded product, have been 
trying to get some return for their investment. 

The condition at the close of 1899 led to a good many 
of the heavier buyers stocking up so as to avoid 
again being caught short as they were then, but since 
then prices have been so uncertain that there has been 
developed a hand to mouth policy which has not been 
healthy for values. 

It is doubtful if stocks through the country are 
actually large. In fact, many of the most careful 
observers believe that they are really small; but there 
are so many little stocks, most of them undesirable, on 
the market, that there is an appearance of oversupply, 
while the variation of prices due to the difference in 
quality and in the financial condition of holders has 
given an unsteadiness to values which has not yet been 
overcome. 

During all this time, however, consumption has been 
heavy and, as has before been stated, the statistical 
position of the hardwood trade would warrant firm 
prices on a decidedly higher level than has prevailed. 
Most hardwood men have given up looking for anything 
like a boom this year. The hand to mouth buying policy 
is so firmly established that it will not readily be relin- 
quished, and while some heavy consumers are in the 
market for large amounts of lumber, for the most, part 
purchases are small in quantity though frequent. The 
gradual improvement which has been noticeable for 
some time is, however, likely to continue, accompanied 
by a decrease in the output, inasmuch as multitudes of 
the newcomers in the producing business have become 
sick of it and are dropping out. These things will 
tend to put the business on a more substantial and 
reasonable basis, so that the present fairly satisfactory 
trade is likely to give place to one that is more highly 
satisfactory as the months go by. 


LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT BUFFALO. 


It is not to be expected that any considerable per- 
centage of an industry covering the country should be 
represented at an exposition on any day or week set 
aside for its entertainment, and so it is not probable 
that the attendance of lumbermen at Buffalo next week 
will run into the thousands; and yet it seems certain 
that there will be an excellent representation of the 
lumber trade of the country during Lumbermen’s Week. 
Aiding in this attendance is Hoo-Hoo week at Norfolk, 
following which many of those there present will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to visit Buffalo and to 
share in the various features provided for them. The 
attendance at Norfolk was good, although heavily from 
adjacent states, especially to the south, whose repre- 
sentatives might not feel able to make a northern trip; 
but a sufficient number will go from Norfolk to Buffalo 
appreciably to increase the attendance. There promises 
to be a large attendance from neighboring cities and a 
scattering of visitors from all over the country. 

The features of the week involve various meetings of 
different branches of the trade and a sort of mass meet- 
ing of lumbermen at which prominent speakers will ap- 
pear and which it is hoped will tend to the solidarity 
of the business. The secretaries of the various state sec- 
tional and local lumber dealers’ associations will hold 
a conference on Tuesday and the mass meeting will be 
held on Thursday. The headquarters for the lumbermen 
will be at the Merchants’ Exchange, in the Board of 
Trade building, in the city proper. 

Elsewhere we speak of the secretaries’ conference and 
one of the subjects which will probably engage its at- 
tention. This official conference of the directing au- 
thorities of the various lumber associations have been 
fruitful in the past in promoting concert of action 
among organizations and the mutual interest of lum- 
bermen. 

Perhaps lumbermen’s gatherings held in connection 
with a great and attractive exposition are not likely to 
be productive of many definite results of a legislative 
sort, but the acquaintance thus made is always desir- 
able and the greater sympathy and co-operation result- 
ing from trade gatherings are always of value. 








WASHINGTON RED CEDAR. 


The retail trade as a whole prefers steady prices on 
any standard commodity. No one objects to being able 
to take on stock at a concession provided he knows that 
no competitor ha3 a lower price and that the price will 
not go still lower, but such assurance is seldom to be 
had and consequently-the average dealer is best satis- 
fied and makes the.most money when prices are steady 
and uniform. Such conditions are also most coriducive 
to heavy consumption and, provided the price be a rea- 
sonable one or not prohibitively high, a larger volume 
can almost always be moved on steady prices than on 
variable ones. 

These are facts that are recognized by all well posted 
business men. They have been demonstrated by experi- 
ence and appeal to the reason. Consequently the con- 
stant effort of the leading producers and handlers of 
red cedar shingles is to maintain substantial uniformity 
in prices to the end that buying may be encouraged and 
consumption increased. ‘There are, however, about 240 
shingle mills in the state of Washington and among 
such a number there are certain to be the irresponsible, 
careless, indifferent and ignorant. The struggle on the 
part of the better class of operators to maintain the 
market is therefore constant. 

Sometimes under boom conditions every one will go 
crazy as to the value of the commodity and the little 
and unreliable operators will-demand fancy prices for 
their product and increase their output if possible, but 
are ready at the first touch of adversity to sacrifice 


everything. Whether the difficulty be lack of demand 
or lack of cars matters not; the result is the same to 
them. If they cannot move their product as they would 
like to there is trouble. 

Recently there has been more Or less demoralization 
in red cedar shingles which has been met by a closing 
down measure participated in by a large majority of 
the ‘mills, including some that hitherto have declined 
to cease manufacture. This measure will doubtless reni- 
edy the difficulty for the time being and start the fall 
oe which is usually speculative, on a profitable 

asis, 

One of the heaviest manufacturers of red cedar shin- 
gles recently took an extended trip to the east and says 
that he is convinced that there should be no difficulty 
in maintaining the price of the last of July and the 
first of August in all the Atlantic as well as the mid- 
dle states. He believes the dealers would be quite satis- 
fied to pay $3 a thousand for clear, 5 to 2-inch red 
cedar shingles on a 60-cent rate, if well manufactured 
and graded and if that price should be maintained. 
This particular producér would rather see the price 
maintained at $3 and no higher than to have it run up 
to $3.15 or $3.20, as was the case in midsummer, and 
thus give some of the chronic price cutters a chance to 
get out cut lists and work the transit car demoraliza- 
tion scheme. 

There has been a lull in the demand and also a 
searcity of cars, which have combined to keep ship- 
ments below the capacity of the mills; but the shut 
down will remedy part of the difficulty and the rest 
could be met by a conservative attitude on the part of 
western manufacturers and handlers. It should be re- 
membered that while the fall movement is yet to come 
that movement is largely speculative and depends upon 
the ability of eastern buyers to secure low prices. There 
is comparatively little actual consumption in the fall 
or winter and a fall movement of any proportions is for 
the next season’s trade. If price concessions are made suf- 
ficient to secure a large movement this fall it will be 
at the expense of next spring’s business, and conse- 
quently it would be decidedly better for the producers 
to maintain prices and restrict production and thus 
have tlie benefit of a strong market in the early spring. 

While shingles have recently been lagging a little, 
red cedar siding and ceiling have been wanted in ex- 
cess of the supply. Full list prices have been obtained, 
or if any have accepted less they have done so for no 
market reason whatsoever. 

On Wednesday of this week a joint conference was 
held in Chicago between representatives of all the trans- 
continental lines and many western trunk line commit- 
tee roads. It considered a proposition to advance the 
transcontinental rate on shingles three cents“a hundred 
pounds, but it was decided to make no change from the 
present 60-cent rate to points east of the Mississippi 
river. This will be good news to the western shinglé 
men, and also to eastern dealers and consumers. 


CANADA AND THE LUMBER DUTY. 


In view of Canada’s prohibition of the exportation of 
logs, a certain class of peoy'e and newspapers are say- 
ing, “I told you so.” They insist that if the Dingley 
bill had put a duty of only $1 a thousand on lumber re- 
taliation measures would not have been taken in Can- 
ada. Granting that that be so, the mistake in the Ding- 
ley bill was not the amount of the duty but the absence 
of any adequate provision for retaliatién against retali- 
ation. In the original draft of the bill not only was an 
export duty on logs provided against but any other 
form of retaliation. When the Dingley tariff was tink- 
ered in the senate the only part of this provision left was 
that if an export duty should be put on saw logs, bolts, 
boom sticks, chains ete., the amount of such duty, tax 
or other charge should be added to the duties imposed 
by the schedule. The original draft of the Dingley bill 
as passed by the house and submitted to the senate 
made provision for retaliation in case of prohibition of 
export or any other discrimination. If that original 
provision, which was changed against the wish of the 
advocates of the $2 duty, had been retained by the sen- 
ate the prohibition of export of logs from Canada would 
have led to the prohibition of the importation of Cana- 
dian lumber into the United States and there is every 
reason to believe that such a contingency would have 
been avoided by the Canadian govrnment and that today 
Canadian logs would have been coming to American 
mills. 

In this case as in many others the desire of the 
senate to impress itself upon legislation which, strictly 
speaking, belongs to the house had bad results. As sent 
to that body the Dingley bill was complete and homeo- 
geneous with every point as well covered as brains and 
skill could do it; but the senate must have its finger 
in the pie, with the usual result of having too many 
cooks. Still, while some lumber manufacturers have 
been injured by events since then, or at least incon- 
venienced, the loss to the lumber trade of the United 
States has been so light as to be hardly worth consider- 
ation. Against the loss to a dozen or so Michigan 
operators who have been obliged to take their mills to 
Canada or go out of business has been an unquestioned 
gain to hundreds or thousands of operators elsewhere. 

And it may be doubted if the state of Michigan as a 
whole has been a loser. In place of the pine business 
has sprung up a diversified lumber industry based upon 
hemlock, cedar and the hardwoods, and the saw mills 
removed have been, to some extent at least, replaced 
by woodworking and other manufacturing establish- 
ments. This process of the development of new re- 
sources and the finer utilization of the woods of the 
state has at least to some extent been the result of the 
cutting off of the white pine supplies. 
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Where Society Seeks to See and Be Seen— Mahogany Worth $3,700 a Thousand Feet—Red Gum 
Abroad and Its New Uses-— How British Timber Imports Are Distributed. 
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A Famous London Promenade.—22. 

lhe accompanying illustration portrays a characte 
istic afternoon scene in Rotten Row, London-—which is 
not, as its name might suggest to the uninformed, in 
the Whitechapel district, but in Hyde Park, so pre 
eminent among London’s breathing spots that it is 
usually referred to as “the Park.” The “Ladies’ Mile,” 
just adjoining Rotten Row, is a famous place for horse 
hack riding, and both it and the carriage drives upon 
both sides of Rotten Row have for more than a century 
heen the favorite resort where fashion and beauty have 
come to see and be seen, It has been extremely exclus 
ive and only private equipages have been permitted; but 
even here democracy has of late years begun to jostle 
the aristocracy and the common people have questioned 
the rights of one section of society to enjoy this public 
resort exclusively. The high kept horses which have 
filled the drives in an unbroken line of vehicles have 
within the last year or two been intruded upon by 
flighty, saucy automobiles; and the many chairs along 
the promenade are now the resort of invalids quite as 





ROTTEN ROW, HYDE PARK, LONDON, 


much as of pretty, well dressed women and neatly 
groomed escorts. In May and June, however, especially 
upon Sunday afternoons and after church, beauty and 
fashion still swarm back here and make the place agiuin 
all their own, even as in the old, courtly days of the 
past. 

Costliest Mahogany Log.—23. 

While in England this summer I saw upon several 
hotel registers a well known signature—that of John 
Hawkes, of C. H. Burton & Co., the well known handlers 
of mahogany in veneers. I did not meet Mr, Hawkes, 
however; probably he speut most of his time prowling 
around the mahogany yards looking for figury pieces, a 
quest which often takes him to the other side of the 
water. 

Nor was his present journey all in vain; he discovered 
a sinall log containing not quite 160 cubic feet, extreme 
measurement, but of such a character that he was willing 
to pay 15s 3d, or $3.71, a foot board measure. It need 
hardly be added that to command such a price the log 
was practically perfect in every way and of the most 
heautiful texture and color. Usually the figure in ma- 
hogany is best upon one side, but this log could not have 
heen more even had it been grown in a giant’s flower pot 
and carefully turned each day to present a new side to 
the sun. This perfection and perfect distribution of 
figure render the log almost invaluable for veneers, and 
in this form a portion of it may eventually find its way 
back to England's shores—or even cover some piano 
which may find its way to the locality in Cuba where 
this tree grew. Mr. Hawkes considered himself remark- 
ably fortunate in securing the log at the price he paid, 
being favored in this by the fact that the English con- 
sumptive demand for mahogany is usually content with 
something short of the very best. 

This log will form a feature of the parade at the Cin- 
cinnati Fall Festival, where it will be exhibited upon 
the float of C. H. Burton & Co., drawn by sixteen horses. 
Beside it will be exhibited ‘another log of Cuban mahog- 
any, of twice the length, or forty feet, and of propor- 
tionately larger girth, but worth only one-fifteenth as 
much money, A comparison of the two logs will be of 
interest. The accompanying eut of the higher priced 
log, as it appeared in England, is reproduced from the 
Timber Trades Journal, of London, which is. somewhat 
inclined to deprecate the enterprise of American ma- 
hogany merchants in eapturing all the finest specimens 
in their markets. This log was purchased from W. W. 
Howard Bros, & Co,, London. 


New Uses for Red Gum.—24. 

The ups and downs of the English markets have been 
noted from time to time in these columns but this 
year’s run of trade has been so slow and the tendency 
of values so low that little if anything could be said 
of an encouraging character at any time with regard 
to the trade in satin walnut or American red gum, 
Karly this year the London market was glutted with 
red gum lumber, and the prices at which much of it 
sold made the shippers’ profits look like losses. It was 
simply a case of oversupply. Satin walnut has been 
very favorably received on the other side for furniture 





purposes for many years and will continue to be wanted 
in moderate quantities, as it has stood the test of 
time and its average price as well as its merits  ree- 
ommends it. 

The one bright spot in the trade for this wood has 
been the adaptation of red gum blocks to paving uses 
in England. During recent years Australian hardwoods 
have had the call and until recently were given pref 
erence over any other wood for paving purposes. Dur 
ing the past year there have been some very heavy 
orders given for red gum blocks and purveyors of the 
jarrah wood have suffered corresponding loss of trade, 
although as far as we can understand the jarrah wood 
is serving an excellent’ purpose as a paving wood, 

The order which was placed some little time ago 
for 3,000,000 blocks of red gum by the Westminster 
council of London has alarmed Australian peop'e, and 
as the reports of some of the various companies operat- 
ing in jarrah have not shown any considerable profit 
thus far the increase in competition from America is 
making some of the stockholders in the karri and jarrah 
companies a trifle nervous. 

During the last few years thin slices of red gum, 
cut around the log, have been glued up in form for 
hureau fronts ete. and have been employed as a basis 
for fine veneer work for furniture, sewing machine 
tops and sundry other uses. ‘This made-up material 
has its various Jayers placed with the grain directions 
crossing each other at right angles. With a good job 
of glue work this method produces a remarkably strong 
and reliable basis for veneering. The makers of this 
inaterial have become very expert with their glue work. 
So well has the work been done that heavy moisture 
or steam heat or even water does not affect the glue 
joints, 

A new use for this material is the cutting of the 
red gum into sixteenth-inch slices, putting three pieces 
together with glue and making a box material for the 
packing and exportation of tea from China. The lum 
ber thus made, three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
with crossed grain, is cut to exact sizes for the various 
sized packages employed in this trade, and is shipped 
to China in the knock-down. Several of the largest box 
shook contracts ever made have recently been consum 
mated by a well known American exporter. Hereafter 
tea will come to America from China in very large 
quantities, encased in wooden boxes produced from trees 
that grow in Arkansas. 

Mining Timber in the United Kingdom.—25. 

Very few people upon this side of the water have an 
adequate conception of the entire volume of timber im- 
ported into the British Isles, although anyone who has 
gvien consideration to the matter knows that London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow do an immense trade in this 
direction. The lumber actually unloaded at these ports 
hears, however, but a small relation to the total imports 
of the kingdom, as will be seen by the following sched- 
ule of imports for a single month for the English, Trish 
and Scotch ports: 

TOTAL IMVORTS, JUNE, 
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Port 1901. 1900. 1901. 1900. 
ENGLAND, Loads. Loads. Loads. Loads. 
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0 res 1 ape 4,432 2,540 
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eee jake tee coer 8,463 
POMGHIONO 2.ccveceses pherics 26 ee 455 
eee plage eereree vel) 30 
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| RESP raarcmcre 30,748 34,400 76,257 75,850 
TR. oho 065-al4 els a0 orale ety 3,608 374 
eee eee ; Rr eae 09 
Littlehampton ....... ar 57 sche iuie 
Oe err ree 14,157 15,016 56,719 58,930 
ON Co eee 288 168 ees alee 
NO a ee 11 2,530 235 
AAs re eee 185 255 $,954 7,253 
Manchester .......... 4,981 1,562 35,298 26,119 
Middlesbrough ....... 6,077 5,170 559 1,287 
Rae aces ere 838 104 
TROWPOCREEIG. 6 ccc cee ee s 3,070 2,518 6,965 6,539 
NOQWUBVOR. ois rciccens eas males 3,557 2,508 
NGWDOTL, DIOR... 6550 20,058 18,531 6,077 4,805 
WPOMMMTIOD: 6.3 0 0 bese eens pugs 447 852 17 
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Shields (South) ...... 7,411 4,823 7,892 5,925 
See eons ete 1,621 400 
Southampton ........ 752 1,834 10,696 5,633 
Ae eee bere eee 386 
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SIS 7325's 'p'ss-e.'a oie 5:3: 7,899 4,767 186 2,951 
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Grangemouth ........ 499 3,581 12,949 14,470 
TA ae 1,055 2,650 1,907 1,904 
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Totela Lds......... 275,620 29,823 827,189 657,569 


As a load is equivalent to 40 cubic feet, any of the 
above figures may easily be reduced to the more famil- 
iar American equivalents. Many of the ports having 
the heaviest shipments of sawn timber will be recognized 
as being in or tributary to the English mining districts. 
Timber for mining uses has enjoyed a special freight 
rate upon the coal carrying railroads, but I am advised 
that they have made new rules in this direction which 
will somewhat hamper the trade as previously carried 
on. Many of the mining companies have been purchas- 























JOHN HAWKES, ALEX. HOWARD AND THR LOG. 








ing their supplies of merchants at the port, and they 
have also been in the habit of cutting their timbers to 
the desired lengths at the mines. Hereafter, in order 
to enjoy the special rate the timber must be cut to col- 
liery sizes and .must be loaded direct at the receiving 
port. Where the timber comes from this side, there 
fore, it will mean that the cutting will be done here, 
presumably, 

J. B.D. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Past and Present Freight and Lumber Prices. 

[NDIANAPOLIS, INv., Sept. 9—To the Editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: When I began selling lumber 
in western Iowa and Nebraska, in 1868, the freight 
rate was $120 for 20,000 pounds to Council Bluffs, and 
there was no bridge at Omaha. The Chicago & North- 
Western railway was the only through line from Chicago. 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie railway built its 
road a few years later and the rate was reduced to 
$100, and shortly after the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy got in there and the rate was still further re- 
duced, to 40 cents per thousand, or $80 a ear. 

At that time the 82-foot car was the exception, the 
standard car being only 28 feet, and the lumber shippers 
had to resort to all sorts of expedients to get in a good 
load, especially as lumber was not butted as a rule, as it 
is now, and there was often difficulty in even doubling 
12 and 14-foot lengths. (Before the rate by weight 
came into vogue the railroads charged by the thousand 
feet, 6,500 feet of green lumber being a carload and 
one-fifth more was allowed for surfaced and one-fourth 
more for dressed and matched lumber, and with a 
desire to give their customers a full carload some lum- 
bermen used to exceed this amount; the railroad, get- 
ting “onto” the scheme, would take out the excess, and 
it was said that one general freight agent fenced his 
farm with this excess.) 

Now the rate is only 15 cents per hundred, I believe, 
and yet some of our populist friends claim that the rail- 
roads have not reduced rates to any appreciable extent 
and that they should be owned by the United States, and 
then we would have reasonable rates. 

About 1870 I sold 1,000,000 feet at a delivered price 
f. o. b. Missouri river, east bank, for Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska City and Lincoln. There was no railroad west 
of the Missouri river except the Union Pacific and none 
to Lincoln, to which place the lumber had to be hauled 
in wagons after being ferried across the river. The 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincey was the only line that 
could deliver to the east bank for those cities and this 
company charged $100 a car for 24,000 pounds. For so 
large a shipment we thought we should have a lower 
rate and applied to the general freight agent of the 
Burlington for a rate of $75. Our request was denied, 
as it was thought there was no other way to get lumber 
to the points named. In this the company was mis- 
taken, as a rate equal to $75 a car was made with the 
Illinois River & Canal Company and two boats were 
loaded with 150,000 feet each for Plattsmouth and 
Nebraska City. ‘The lumber was transferred at St. 
Charles, Mo., to an up river steamboat and duly deliv- 
ered. It is needless to say that the official of the Bur- 
lington came down from his high horse and granted our 
request for $75 a car. This was probably the first and 
only shipment of lumber ever made by water from 
Chicago to Nebraska. 

As an example of profits to retail lumber dealers in 
the west in those days, I remember that a customer of 
ours at Lincoln sold selected fencing flooring—there 
were not so many grades made at that time—at $60 a 
thousand feet. ‘This lumber cost $20 a thousand in 
Chicago, about $10 by freight to the Missouri river by 
rail and $10 for ferrying across the Missouri and haul- 
ing to Lincoln; total cost, $40, leaving a profit of $20 
a thousand feet. Those were “good oid times” and a 
retailer did not have to sell a great many thousand feet 
a day to insure a reasonably profitable business. 

Epwarp T. SUMWALT. 


Shrinkage of Wood. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Sept. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN—We had an exciting debate the other evening at the 
Hotel Ruffner as to which edge of a quartered oak board 
would shrink the more—the outer or sap edge, or the inner 
or heart edge. Most lumbermen have discovered that one 
edge will shrink more than the other. Among us was a gen- 
tleman from Boston, F, O. Clapp, purchasing agent for the 
Atlantic Lumber Company, a man of experience and who 
has a reputation of being the best buyer in the market; one 
who travels without a watch or time card and would stay 
a week in any town that has sufficient lumber to warrant it, 
in order to make a good purchase. He is a slick article and, 
withal, a man of sterling integrity. (N. B.—This is not an 
advertisement.) He maintained against fifteen men an argu- 
ment on this subject. We were all against him. We agreed 
to refer it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 80 please give us 
your decision in your next issue. DavIip. 

{As our correspondent did not inform us as to which 
side of this question was taken by the fifteen men 
against the one we cannot be accused of being influenced 
by numbers in our decision, which is that the board 
would shrink more on the outer or sap edge. It is a 
well known fact that in most, if not all, exogenous woods 
the medullary rays do not shrink at all, but it is the 
bundles of woody cell fiber making up the sap ducts which 
shrink, These are the most numerous in the outer 
layers of the tree, where they are also less closely bound 
together by the medullary rays, which extend from the 
heart of the tree outward parallel with its length and in 
oak furnish the characteristic quartered figure or “flash.” 
If a plank be cut from an oak so as to inclose the heart 
it will be found that its center will practically not 
shrink at all, while the shrinkage will increase from 
the center of the tree to the bark, making both.surfaces 
somewhat convex. If on the other hand a plank be cut 
to one side of the heart, that side toward the heart in 
process of drying will become convex and that toward the 
outside of the tree becomes concave because of the greater 
shrinkage of the latter. It is well known that in step 
plank the heart side should be put up. If a carpenter 
make the mistake of putting the sap side up he is liable 
to have a concave surface that will hold water—all this 
supposing that the plank is not absolutely dry and is 
protected from moisture. If such a bastard sawed plank 








he done dry and dressed perfectly true it will be found 
that the sap side will swell under the influence of moist- 
ure, thus again proving that not only shrinkage but 
swelling is greater toward the outside of a tree—Ep.] 





Kind of Hickory Wanted Abroad. 

BREMERHAVEN, August 29.—Editor AmpricaNn LUMBEit- 
MAN: We have an inquiry for 1 and 14-inch prime hickory, 
Al, very nice quality, without any defects, Widths sellers’ 
option—perhaps 4 inches and up or so, which must be 
stated in the offer. Lengths as usual, 12, 14 and 16-foot 
allowed. This lumber is to be used for broom sticks and 
hammer handles. We ask you kindly to give this inquiry 
to some reliable concern so that the same can make us an 
offer for a sample car, ¢. i. f. Bremerhaven. y 

[The above, while referring to a particular need, em- 
phasizes the fact that at the present time all that is 
advisable to ship to the foreign markets is either a 
high class of standard wooed goods or stuff that is spe- 
cially wanted. It will be noted that this particular stock 
must be absolutely clear, as is natural considering the 
use to which it is to be put, although the specifications 
as to lengths and widths are liberal enough. Two things 
are necessary in conducting a satisfactory foreign 
business—to have the proper sort of customers and to 
give those customers what they wish. To consider 
England or the continent dumping ground for lumber 
that is not wanted at home is criminally foolish from a 
business standpoint, particularly when there is taken 
into consideration the fact that undesirable lumber so 
far away from home might better have been dumped into 
the refuse burner, for not only will it bring nothing but 
it is liable to lead to claims.—EprTor. | 


—_——eeeneee 
A Question of Delivery. 

CAKUTITERSVILLE, Mo., Sept. 6.—Editor AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: Some time ago we received an order for a car 
of small dimension stock, ee principally of stock 
jsX2X18 inches and %x4x27 inches. We shipped the party 
the car as ordered and when we received his check in set- 
tlement for same he had deducted $7.79, which he claimed 
Was done on account of car being short of minimum weight 
of 80,000 pounds, ‘The question is this: If we load a car 
as full as it can be loaded and yet it does not weigh up to 
the minimum weight of 30,000 pounds, are we required to 
pay or is the seller required to pay the difference between 
the weight of the material and the minimum weight, pro- 
viding the car is loaded as full as it can be? Or is the 
seller supposed to refund the difference between the correct 
weight, if less than the minimum weight, and the minimum 
of 30,000 pounds ? 

Price was quoted f. 0. b. shipping point. 

Moark LAND & LUMBER COMPANY. 

[Assuming the entire accuracy of the above statement, 
there is no question that the consignee had no claim 
upon the shipper because of the extra charge due to 
shortage in weight. ‘The price being made f. o. b. ship- 
ping point and every reasonable effort being made to 
put a full minimum load into the car, the buyer has 
no recourse. If a delivered price had been made the 
proposition would be entirely different. Of course the 
shipper is bound to exercise all reasonable care in load- 
ing the stock so as not to subject the buyer to loss of any 
description, but having done so his duty ends.—Eptror. | 





——erorrrorrr—rorwr 
Yellow Pine in Illinois. 

ANNA, ILL, Sept. 0.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: We 
have just received a lot of yellow pine boards cut from native 
timber found in this (Union) county. We would like to know 
if this timber is found anywhere else in Illinois. It grows 
here on what are known as the pine hills, which are sup- 
posed to be spurs from the Ozark mountains. It looks very 
much like the Arkansas shortleaf pine. We have an idea that 
it does not grow anywhere else in this state, and would like 
to know if you have any account of it elsewhere. 

ANNA LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

[Perhaps some of the readers of the AMertcaNn LuM- 
BERMAN can throw light on this subject. It would not 
be strange if, as our correspondent suggests, the pine 
which-is found in south Missouri on the Ozark mountains 
and their foothills should continue on the same forma- 
tion east of the Mississippi river. That pine is short- 
leaf yellow pine, of the same sort as the famous Arkansas 
pine, but somewhat modified by soil and climate.—Ep. | 


—weeeaeae 
The Successful Salesman. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 9.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Kindly answer the following question through the columus 
of the LUMBERMAN: “What traits should a traveling sales- 
man (lumber) possess in order to make trade and be re- 
ceived in a courteous manner?” 

[The question might well have been transposed to 
read, “What traits should a traveling salesman possess 
in order to be received in a courteous manner and make 
trade?” To be received in the courteous manner which 
indicates good standing with the customer is a neces- 
sary precedent to doing business. The exceptions will 
have to be ignored. Once in a while there is a man who 
does not know how to receive any one courteously; once 
in a while there is one who looks upon the traveling 
silesman as a sort of confidence man or beneath his re- 
spectful consideration; but on the average the salesman 
will receive treatment in accord with his own personal 
qualities. ‘Therefore the first trait the successful sales- 
man should possess is that he must be a gentleman. 
But while the gentleman can usually secure a courteous 
reception and a hearing, he can accomplish nothing with- 
out the other qualities which go to make up the sales- 
man as distinguished from any other man, The all 
embracing term to express that which he must further 
hive is knowledge. He must know lumber. He must 
know the stock he has to sell. He must know, at least 
in a general way, the needs of his prospective customer 
and must be able to adapt the goods he has for sale to 
the customer’s needs. He must be a good judge of human 
nature and a reader of character in order to apply his 
knowledge so as to secure an order when otherwise he 
might fail. As a QYeneral proposition it may be said 
that the traveling salesman should be businesslike, 
straightforward, brief. And yet the character of the 
customer and the circumstances dictate the particular 
way in which he shall be approached. With some men 
general gossip, a few good stories and a hail fellow well 
met attitude serve to establish a personal relationship 
which is an assistance in business.—Eprror. ] 
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Law for Lumbermen. 


Scaling by Surveyor from Another District. 

In an action by parties claiming a lien on certain logs 
for cutting and hauling them, brought to recover from 
a lumber company for their conversion, it appeared that 
the logs were cut and banked in the seventh lumber 
district, but, pursuant to a certain contract and at the 
request of the original owner of the logs and of this 
lumber company’s vendor, they were scaled by the deputy 
surveyor general of the second district, and his scale 
was received in evidence in this case over the com- 
pany’s objection. It was contended that as the scale 
was not made by the surveyor general of the district in 
which the logs were cut and banked his scale bill was 
not prima facie evidence of the matters therein con- 
tained. Whether such would be the case in the absence 
of any agreement between the parties designating a sur- 
veyor general of another district to scale the logs the 
supreme court of Minnesota says that it need not de- 
In view of the particular facts of this case, 
however, it holds that it was not error for the trial court 
to receive the scale bill in evidence. It holds (Carver 
vs. Lumber Company, 86 Northwestern Reporter 871) 
that the lumber company sued stood in the place of its 
vendor, and any evidence which would be competent 
as tending to establish a lien upon the logs as against 
such vendor was equally so as against the lumber com- 
pany, which had notice of the lien. Another point: The 
sheriff did not take actual possession of the logs when 
he made the levy of the writ of attachment in the lien 
case, and the court holds that it was not necessary for 
him to have them officially scaled. 





Liability for Injury of Customer. 


In the shed of a lumber yard there was maintained a 
stairway resting at its foot upon the outer edge of an 
elevated platform composed of hemlock planks supported 
by projecting beams. The stringers were placed so that 
one of the beams, upon which met two of the planks of 
the outer line of the platform, came between them. As 
the manager of the yard and a customer were descend- 
ing the stairway these planks split off under their weight 
and the stairway fell to the ground. The customer 
sued the owners of the yard for damages for the personal 
injuries which he sustained by the fall. It was proved 
there were old “checks” along the line of the break. 
The supreme court of New Jersey holds (Spicer vs. 
Boice, 49 Atlantic Reporter 441) that it was negligent 
to maintain such stairway without proper inspection, 
notwithstanding that it had been originally constructed 
by reputable carpenters. It was true that the shed was 
covered and there was no reason to anticipate decay 
from sun and rain, but, the court declares, it must have 
been known to lumber dealers that hemlock planks are 
always liable to checks, and proper inspection would 
have disclosed those imperfections. 


Mill and Lands as Partnership Property. 


Two men, A and B, entered into a partnership for 
the manufacture of lumber and running a general saw 
mill business. A contributed thereto a sum of money; 
3 contributed a mill and fixtures and some cash. They 
bought about 2,400 acres of land on to which they 
moved the saw mill and appurtenances contributed by 
Bb. B, who acted as manager, moved on to the land 
and even built a resjdence thereon. Afterward the 
firm acquired additional lands, which were purchased 
for use in connection with the saw mill, and when 
denuded of the timber were resold whenever they could 
find a purchaser. The deeds were made to A & B, but 
A did the buying and selling. A was also a member 
of other milling partnerships located and operated at 
other points, in which B had no interest. Finally, in 
1896, A, without the previous knowledge or consent of 
B, executed a preferential deed of trust to his son, 
as trustee, whereby he undertook to convey to him, 
in trust for the benefit of his individual crediters and 
the creditors of each of the firms, all his individual 
property subject to execution, and all the assets of 
the various partnerships in which he was interested 
including the assets, real and chattel, of the firm of 
A & B. And now, without any extended discussion on 
the point, the court of civil appeals of Texas holds 
(Williams vs. Meyer, 64 Southwestern Reporter 66) 
that the evidence was ample to support a finding that 
the property, both real and personal, which A sought 
to convey was partnership assets, against which the 
debts of the partnership were primarily chargeable and 
upon which each partner had an equitable lien for the 
payment of partnership liabilities. It also holds that 
the evidence was likewise ample to support the find- 
ing that B, who learned of the execution of the deed 
two days after its date, raised no objections but sur- 
rendered possession of the property to the trustee and 
accepted employment under him, had ratified the acts 
of A in executing the deed of trust and was therefore 
bound by it. Moreover, the court says that while a part- 
ner has no- implied power to sell real estate of a firm 
not engaged in the business of buying and selling real 
estate, when the real estate is not a mere incident of 
the partnership but is the distinct substratum of its 
business, the rule is declared to be otherwise.- That 
a partner, and especially a managing partner, may in 
good faith sell or mortgage the entire personal effects 
of the firm for the purpose of discharging or securing 
the debts of the firm, it says, seems to be well settled. 
Again, it holds that B was not entitled to claim home- 
stead rights as against A, except for the fact that A 
must be held to have assented, under the circumstances, 
to his doing it, while as against creditors he was of 
right entitled to select a homestead including the house 
built for his residence. 
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Col. Veazey as a Sailor. 

The accompanying photograph is one that for several 
months was misplaced and lost sight of in the shuffle. 
It was taken during the excursion of the Mississippi Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association following their meet- 
ing in Jackson, and shows Col. Veazey, of Veazey, Clark 
& Co., Coldwater, Miss., in the prayerful attitude he 
found himself compelled to assume during a squall on 
the Gulf of Mexico between Gulfport and Ship Island. 

Immediately after the picture was taken the colonel 
and the contents of the small cabin, including a table, 





AN AMATEUR SALT SEASONING. 


three benches and a set of heavy dishes, did quite a 
stunt while the boat was in the trough of the sea, the 
result of which was that Col, Veazey now makes affidavit 
that while he had always declined to go more than a 
mile from shore he would not exchange his experiences 
on the oceasion noted for $500. He further states, how- 
ever, that he would not repeat them for $1,000. 
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An Unreasoning Misinterpretation. 

There is a producer of high grade maple flooring 
that has adopted the practice of giving each machine 
a number and stamping the flooring as it comes from 
the machine with the same number so as to identify 
the product and locate any imperfection that may de- 
velop. This mark, repeated every few inches on the 
back of flooring, led to a peculiar difficulty not long 
ago, 
~The company sold to a dealer in an eastern city a 
carload of clear flooring, part of which was quarter 
sawed oak, for a certain job. Soon after it was delivered 
a traveling representative of the company was in this 
eastern city and called on the dealer, who expressed 
his pleasure at seeing him, saying that he wanted to 
have him accompany him to look at that shipment, 
which the consumer said was entirely unsatisfactory. 
The local dealer was especially anxious to have the 
company of the representative of the house because, as 
he said, the buyer of the stock was a heavy consumer 
whose trade was worth having but a difficult man to 
please and he had thought that that shipment would 
satisfy him. So they went to the office of the con- 
sumer, told what they were there for and the consumer 
at once opened up with a torrent of abuse of the floor- 
ing and of a concern which would make or ship such 
stuff in place of the clear lumber that was ordered. 

“Well,” said the traveling man, “you have told your 
side of the case, but I do not care to say anything 
until we have given the flooring a chance to talk.” 

So they went out to where the stock was and began 
to handle it over. After a little he told the consumer 
that he could not see anything the matter with it, but 
the latter still insisted that it was off grade. Finally the 
traveling man said, “I cannot see anything the matter 
with that flooring. It matches perfectly, it is all quar- 
ter sawed, there is not a flaw in it anywhere; it is abso- 
lutely perfect.” 

“T should think anybody could see that wasn’t No. 1 
goods,” said the consumer. “Why, they stamped No. 2 
right on the back of every piece.” 

“Well,” said the salesman, “we make all our flooring 
with the number of the machine that makes it and we 
have a lot ot machines. If it had been stamped No. 20 
I suppose you would have been up in the air so high 
that you never would have come down. I suppose you 
would have thought it the rankest kind of mill cull 
even though there was not a defect to be seen.” 

He had a lot of difficulty in persuading the buyer 





that he was telling the truth. He still thought that 
it must be No. 2 lumber even though there were no 
defects. Perhaps he thought that there was some more 
than perfect material that he did not know about which 
would be stamped No. 1. 


A Story with Several Morals. 

In a certain large city there are many hardwood 
lumber dealers and many more hardwood lumber con- 
sumers. These hardwood dealers and consumers em- 
brace “all sorts and conditions of men” as the prayer 
book says. Some are rich and some are poor; some 
are poor but honest, some are rich but i 

Among the good and responsible dealers was 1 COM- 
PANY which in the course of many years had built 
up a reputation for two things, wealth and square 
business methods. No one disputes its wealth. Look 
in any credit agency’s book and you will find so many 
A’s after its name that it isn’t any use to count them. 
As for its business methods the only people who found 
fault were some who tried to palm off snide grades 
of lumber on it and failed. These people, of course, 
did not like the COMPANY, but they were few. 

In the course of time there came a panic. It was 
a bank panic and a business panic that knocked the 
everlasting stufling out of things. There were no values 
any more worth speaking of. Banks were failing in 
the city in question as well as all through the country. 
Business houses were going down with the banks. No- 
body could sell anything. Nobody wanted anything 
but money. Government bonds and gilt edged real 
estate were of no account. If you wished to determine 
how much a man was worth you found how much 
money he had in the bank and then investigated the 
bank. Of course there were some people wise enough 
to know that at such a juncture it was a good time 
to invest; but they were too few to make any impres- 
sion on the business situation. 

When this panic struck the country, like a cyclone 
on a clear July afternoon, there were numerous cars 
of lumber enroute to this city, consigned to these deal- 
ers and consumers, and those who had consigned them 
were anxious to know what would become of the lum- 
ber. 

The idea occurred simultaneously to a good many of 
these shippers that the COMPANY was the proper 
party to take care of them; so the wires got hot with 
messages to the freight departments of the railroads 
telling them to turn over car 8. L. O. No. 41144 to the 
COMPANY, and as fast as the cars arrived they were 
switched around to the yard of the COMPANY, which 
began to wonder what had happened. The COMPANY 
also received telegrams and letters to the general effect 
that such and such a car, number so and so, had 
been turned over to it, and to “please make the best 
disposition possible,’ or “please handle this car on 
our account and do the best you can with it.” And 
some did not bother either to write or wire. 

Other people were scattered around through the hard- 
wood district who wanted money, who in fact had to 
have money and that quickly. Some of them, whose 
only transaction with the COMPANY had been per- 
haps the shipment of a sample car years before, which 
had never led to an order because it was on off ear, 
loaded up cars with anything at hand and consigned 
it to the COMPANY and accompanied the invoice with 
a draft. 

The COMPANY was in trouble. It had plenty of 
money and a large yard and a long sidetrack, but the 
sidetrack filled up and other cars were waiting to be 
delivered as soon as there was room, and extra men 
and teams were put in to pile the stuff, for the COM- 
PANY was good natured and anxious to help out the 
sufferers. Other cars it sold to the best advantage pos- 
siple, which wasn’t saying very much, for to sell 
lumber at its full value was impossible. A few people 
might buy a carload or so at an evident bargain, while 
the majority of people did not want lumber as a gift. 

Before long the COMPANY had to decline to receive 
any more of these gratuitous consignments. It had 
done the best it could, but there was a limit; and 
then its real trouble began. A carload of common 
and better oak originally consigned to a furniture fac- 
tory as firsts and seconds was reported by the COM- 
PANY as what it was—so many feet of common and 
so many feet of firsts and seconds—and the shipper 
declared he had been robbed. Other cars were sold 
at a discount and their shippers felt they were robbed. 
Others taken into the yard were settled for at a gen- 
erous price, but so far below the former market that 
their shippers felt themselves robbed. Cars which were 
entirely rejected because they could not be handled led 
the COMPANY to be voted stingy and mean, selfish ete. 

The ill will gained at that time has stuck to the 
COMPANY ever since. Whereas before that time there 
was not a reputable or intelligent shipper who had a 
word to say against it, now there are scores that are 
ready to say mean things about it. The COMPANY 





has made up its mind that it does not pay to be too 
generous and good natured, and that after this it will 
take in lumber that it has ordered only; and if another 
panic comes its sidetracks and yards will not be a 
harbor of refuge for hardwood strays and derelicts. 





Costly Waste Paper. 


A Buffalo (N. Y.) lumberman had done so well on 
his western trip that he felt warranted in a bit of 
extravagance in the shape of a $15 panama hat. The 
hat was the apple of his eye, and he was so afraid that 
it would take on the smoke of the trains that he had 
a fond way of wrapping it up in a newspaper when 
traveling and wearing his railroad cap. One day he 
left the palace car a moment just before the end of 
his trip, and on coming back hurriedly for his belong- 
ings he failed to find the hat. 

“What has become of the bundle my hat was in?” 
he asked nervously of the car porter. 

“Hat, boss?” replied the porter. “I thought them 
things was waste paper.” 

He had thrown it out of the window. 

The expression on the face of the poor lumberman 
could be best appreciated if it could be contrasted with 
that of the track straggler who found the hat. 





The Master of Threadneedle Court. 

The accompanying portrait will be recognized by al- 
most everybody identified with the lumber trade of the 
southwest and west and many others elsewhere, among 
whom none will be found who do not entertain an affec- 
tion for Mark Weiss, the subject and master of ‘Thread- 
needle Court, as he calls his modern office building at 
Beaumont, Tex. 

The force which compels “coming events to cast their 
shadows before” apparently operated on the artist here 
who inadvertently and as proven properly failed to in- 
clude Mr. Weiss’ shoes in the photographic field. 

Beaumont and environs that for so long have known 
the old English shoes with the large buckles shall know 
them no longer. ‘They have been cast aside for the more 
comfortable footwear made in America. 

Mr. Weiss was a visitor at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York for several days recently with noteworthy 
results. In the first place he discovered the superiority 
of American shoes and promptly eschewed the foreign, 
to which he had been so long attached. In the second 
he found himself compelled to admit there were several 





MARK WEISS, 
of Beaumont, Tex. 


hotels in the world besides the Cecil in London and 
lastly he became more or less exasperated on discover- 
ing that he had practically purchased a gold brick and 
had held it in peaceful ignorance of its lack of value for 
something like ten years. Mr. Weiss, remembering that 
about ten years ago he purchased a building lot at 
Yonkers, on the Hudson; departed one morning for 
Yonkers, saying that he was going to pay his taxes on 
that lot. It was late in the evening when he returned 
to the Waldorf roof garden, where a number of his 
friends were recreating, and with much perturbation 
and many gestures he told his experiences. The lot had 
been sold for taxes, a fine house was built on it and the 
occupant not over politely requested Mr. Weiss to return 
to Texas or some other locality of tropical temperature 
where he could reasonably lay claim to property and 
substantiate his allegations. It cost Mr. Wiess $7 to 
pay for the refreshments that followed his dramatic 
recital of his Yonkers experiences; after which the young 
lady exploiting economy in dry goods was allowed to 
walk the tight rope for the entertainment of the roof 
garden patrons. 





In the Art Gallery. 

Joakley—“That’s a clever bit.” 

Coakley—“Yes, that’s by Jetsam. He’s a very prom: 
ising marine painter, and do you know, he started life 
as a humble lumberman.” 

Joakley—“Ah! once a hewer of wood and now 4 
drawer of water.”—Philadelphia Press. 
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Kentucky Pointers. 

The head man in Joseph Humpert’s office, Covington, 
asked if I was not afraid to come into Kentucky. He 
said from the way the Cincinnati papers talked the out- 
sider would think that the moment he stepped his 
foot in the state that is famous for its pretty women, 
fast horses and good whisky he would be shot full of 


holes. Then he explained, “Of course they are pretty 
tough at times up in the mountains, but a half dozen 
murders in Ohio will not be talked about as much as 
one in Kentucky.” 

I have had only a glimpse of the blue grass state, 
but the roads I have seen are as fine as silk, and the 
testimony of others is there are plenty of that kind. 
The rule that we generally have to pay for the fine 
things in life holds good in this case, however. I had 
not before in years seen a toll gate, but here on what 
are called the “pikes” such gates are plentiful. A 
liveryman told me that from Lexington to Richmond, 
a distance of about twenty-five miles, the tolls amount 
to $1. Others have said that it costs 4 cents a mile 
to drive a team over these roads. When a farmer 
wants to bring a load of hay across the Ohio it costs 
him so much for toll and ferryage that it causes his 
under jaw to fall. The Kentuckian in this part of 
the state seems to be hedged about with difficulties. 
A farmer who came fifteen miles inland was in Cincin- 
nati last week. On his way his horse lost a shoe and 
he could not find a blacksmith in Ohio’s great city 
who would set it, for the reason that the shoe did not 
have the union mark on it. He was obliged to drive 
his horse barefooted back into the country where the 
beauties of trades unions are not known. 

That same nervy and fleet Wilkes horse, Buddie, 
that I told you about last week, guided by his owner, 
W. E. Townley, took me out over Kentucky soil to 
Fort Thomas. In Cincinnati I had seen the big music 
hall and been “over the Rhine,’ two essentials when a 
man visits that city. This going over the Rhine is 
heard of all over the country, but it consists in simply 
crossing the Miami canal, which runs from Toledo to 
Cincinnati, and down which in former days a large 
amount of lumber was freighted. Therefore when in 
Cincinnati a man goes over the Rhine he doesn’t nec- 
essarily change his moral habits. Fort Thomas is only 
a fort by name. There are barracks and officers’ quar- 
ters scattered over a large area, but no fort. During 
our unpleasantness with Spain at times as many as 
2,000 soldiers were stationed here. The location is on 
the high bank of the Ohio, and up country the river 
twists like a silvery snake until it disappears among 
the hills in the distance. There is a long guard house, 
the windows heavily grated, which makes a fellow feel 
that he would better behave himself when on Uncle 
Sam’s premises. Adjoining the grounds is what is 
called the Midway—a street lined on one side with 
saloons and possibly worse resorts. Here is where the 
soldier boys get rid of their spare change and no 
doubt repent of it the next day. There are heard the 





“Repent of it the next day.” 


clink of glasses, the merry laugh and the ghostly voice 
of the talking machine. If a fellow has a cent in his 
pocket it is singular how many devices there are for 
luring it from him. If I were commander at Fort 
Thomas it seems to me that not a soldier would be per- 
mitted to cross the street to the Midway. There would 
be a canteen put in and if the boys drank they would 
have to do it moderately and quietly. Then of course 
you know what would happen. From a certain element 
would arise the cry that drinking was being sanctioned. 
This element lives for a purpose, as we all do, but I 
believe it has yet to learn that the proper way to 
handle a vice is so to contro] it that its effects may 
be reduced to a minimum. But I am not commander. 

If a man is going to be a soldier it is best to be an 
officer. The officers are treated here like lords. They 
have fine residences, furnished by government, have their 
families with them and in groups bask in the shade of 
the trees. Some of the privates who are getting $13 a 
month were pacing their beats, with guns on their 
shoulders and white gloves on their hands. Think of 
white gloves in matters of war! They fit best with 
Weddings and operas. 





Styles in Blinds and Sash. 

Whether a blind is necessary depends on the indi- 
vidual who will or will not use it. In the northwest 
there are yard men who do not sell a pair of blinds 
once in a month. One man told me he had not sold 
two pairs in a year. The farther south the more blinds 
is the rule. An old builder recently said, “Blinds will 
one day come in again. In times of storm they pro- 
tect the windows. When it rains, with the blinds shut 
the windows can be open and let the air through. 
Blinds also keep out the sun, consequently the heat.” 

There is truth in all this, but there are truths in 
the world that we do not care the snap of our finger 
for. We are led by the nose by Dame Fashion to do 
this and that, comfort and convenience in the matter 
cutting a small figure. 

A great many blinds are used down here, but for 
the outside the slats are stationary. For the inside 
they are rolling. “A blind with rolling slats rattles 
too much when there is any wind stirring,” said a 
planing mill man. “Then the slats stick and the wires 
pull out.” 

I am so green in the business that things which Are 
new to me turn up every day. All the sash is sold 
here open. Take for instance a good residence; the 
specifications call for open sash and the painter glazes 
them. The yard man may keep a few with which a 
farmer can quickly stop a hole, but that is the extent 
of it. I said to a yard man that beyond the Missis- 
sippi river such a thing as open sash is hardly known; 
that a painter is rarely called upon to set a light. This 
was news to him and he asked if in the shipment of 
glazed sash there was not a great deal of breakage. 
You see we cannot understand one another’s ways until 
we become thoroughly familiar with them. I was won- 





“IT could beat him in a foot race.” 


dering why they do not buy their sash glazed here 
and he was wondering why when it is bought glazed 
in the north it does not reach the purchasers with the 
glass badly broken. 

Occasionally the painter puts his foot in it, as we 
classical fellows say. A yard man said that on one of 
his jobs the painter had not learned that a sash must 
be primed before glazed, and he went on and did all 
the puttying on the raw wood. The putty of course 
did not stick and it was necessary to redo the job. 
“IT got a good cussing for it,’ said the yard man, “and 
it wouldn’t surprise me if the painter did also, for I 
thought he should have known his business better than 
that.” 

Logging on the Ohio. 


On the opposite side of the river from Fort Thomas 
there are log rafts strung for a mile. These logs 
belong to C. Crane & Co., hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ers who saw at this point alone, I was told at the 
office, not far from 100,000,000 feet yearly, and besides 
have mills at three other points. The mills here are 
running night and day in shifts of ten hours each. Last 
year high water took a large number of logs to Louis- 
ville, which necessitated leasing mills in that city. 
It was stated in a former letter that Cincinnati had 
seven full fledged saw mills. I must recall that state- 
ment and take a new start. At that time I was not 
“onto the curves” of these gentlemen. They call every 
cutting rig a saw mill. If under one roof there were 
a half dozen band saws it would be called six saw 
mills. In a certain sense either is right and so they 
take their choice. 

Ninety-five percent of the logs which are rafted down 
the river are oak and poplar. There is sometimes a 
little beech and now and then a walnut log. The center 
of a raft is made up of poplar, and to the edges the 
oak is attached to keep it afloat. The logs come from 
the Guyandotte and the Big Sandy and some of them 
are what are ordinarily called monsters. The two 
Crane mills visited have two Allis-Chalmers bands each. 
A large amount of timber is cut at these mills, occa- 
sionally up to 72 feet in length and frequently up to 60 
feet. When I was standing on the log deck a fine 40-foot 
oak was hauled up. 

These are mills minus bul] chains, the uneven stage 
of water not permitting their use. For forty years 
the average stage of water for the year has varied 
13 feet, the range being from 12 to 25, but between 
the highest stages there has been a difference of 36 
feet, the lowest and highest figures being 35 and 71. 
Sixty-three feet would shut down the Crane mills, a 





stage that has not been seen since 1884. This variable 
stage in the river is what knocks the bull chain in 
the head. Its place is taken by a car with a plentiful 
supply of big spikes in the platform. This car is low- 
ered down an inclined track, laid from the log deck 
into the water, the log is steered over it, and when 
it is hauled up the spikes catch the log and log and 
car come together. ; 


Types of Old Kaintuck. 

I should say that down here in Kentucky they are 
sociable enough to answer all purposes. F. B. McDon- 
nald weighs nearly 250 pounds and is a paragon of 
good nature. I offered to bet him that I could beat 
him in a foot race. Joseph Humpert was born in 
Germany but Kentucky hospitality is hanging all over 
him. Mr. Humpert is furnishing a bill for a school 
house, consisting in part of 369 pieces of yellow pine, 
24x16 inches, 30 feet long. The timber comes from 
White Springs, Fla., and the railroad gets $1 a piece 
for bringing it here. Owing to the unusual size Mr. 
Humpert had some drumming to do to get the order 
filled. 

One dealer here even told me that he once failed. 
He said it was a planing mill that pulled him down. 
In an experience of a life time I have not heard more 
than three men voluntarily say they had failed. I 
have known men who have failed up to a half dozen - 
times, but in a thousand years they would not be tell- 
ing a stranger of it. We are never in a hurry to own 
up to our weaknesses. We may be bow legged and 
humped back yet we would have the world believe we 
are genuine Apollos. That is what we do—try to fool 
one another right along. Not long ago when having a 
little chat in a quiet corner at a hotel a man known 
to a thousand lumbermen said, “If others knew me as 
I know myself I would not have a friend in the world.” 
That man’s frankness charmed me, for some of the 
rest of us know how it is ourselves. 

Just now down here they are getting fat on peaches, 
which have sold at retail as low as 25 cents a bushel. 
They all wish they could swap their peaches for the 
same number of potatoes. 

Ohio’s Capital City. 

From Cincinnati to Columbus the drouth has left 
its mark. A young lady who was on her way to the 
Pan-American Exposition said there would not be a 
half of a corn crop, but Horace Greeley would not 
have said that—neither will I say it. Mr. Greeley and 
I have come out so even on the cost of raising potatoes 
that doubtless had the great editor lived our views on 
agricultural questions would have run in the same 
channel. 

Many of the fields in Ohio are inclosed by rail fences, 
but they are different from those of Indiana. In Ohio 
they are built as my grandfather and I used to make 
them to keep Elijah, the red bison, in the pasture, 
namely, with stakes and riders. When riding along in 
Indiana I have felt like jumping off the train and 
finishing up the rail fences so they could see what a 
good rail fence looks like. No doubt many of the rails 
in these Ohio fences are walnut. Out a dozen miles from 
Indianapolis Mr. Dalton and I, with jack knives in hand, 
went along an old fence and found that many of the 
rails were walnut, straight grained and dark from age. 
When walnut comes in again, which it is sure to do, 
there will be a chance for somebody to make money by 
buying up these old walnut rails. 

The state fair and I struck Columbus at the same 
time and together we made a crowd of people. Today 
George D. Cross and I went out to the fair grounds 
and capered around among the curiosities like two boys. 
We saw the races, but neither of us was smart enough 
to pick the winners. Then we took a ride on a train 
of ten cars drawn by the smallest locomotive in the 
world—a _ 5-horse jower machine, complete in every 
part, and modeled after the wonder that draws the 














“The girls laughed at us.” 


Empire express on the New York Central. This little 
machine weighs a thousand pounds and a long 'egged 
man can stand straddle of it. One train load consisted 
of fifty-three people. This miniature railroad is more 
for the delight of children than others, and when Mr. 
Cross and myself filled with our aldermanic forms one 
whole car the girls standing by laughed at us, and 
when we went flying along the track men saluted us 
by waving their hats. We didn’t care, though. We 
were out there to drink red pop, see things and forget 
for the time being that we get our living by working 
for it. 

On the grounds is the little 18x18-foot, one story house 
in which General Grant was born at Point Pleasant, 
thirty-five miles above Cincinnati, in 1822. This house 
was built in 1817 and was presented to the Ohio State 
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Agricultural Society and brought to Columbus in 1888. 
It is a frame building, the sills and even the joist hewed. 
The carpenter who got out the siding put a bead along 
the edge of it. The walls are lined with brick and 
the chimney is on the outside, as is so common in the 
southern country. ‘lo preserve the cottage the society 
has inclosed it in a building of stone and glass that 
cost $5,000. First seeing the light in this humble cot- 
tage, as a soldier arising to a prominence to attract 
the attention of the world, his dust now lying in the 
magnificent marble tomb on the banks of the Hudson. 
visited by people from every part of the world; I tell 
you, beloved, we should teach our children that there 
is more in this life than being born with a silver spoon 
in the mouth. 

Unless you have seen more than I have the Ohio 
state capitol is the most ungainly looking capitol you 
ever saw. I could think of nothing but a huge mauso- 
leum in which giants are buried, with a big monitor 
turret on top of it. Here they call this top adjunct the 
cheese box. <A lady with a willowy form and pale coun- 
tenance, with whom, in the state library, I talked liter- 
ature for a half hour, brought out the original plan of 
the capitol, to show me that when building the plan 
was not carried out. Then in front there are a few old 
brass cannon stuck out there for the purpose of spoiling 
the looks of the lovely lawn. Gray squirrels by the 
hundreds are running on the grounds and some of them 
are so tame they eat from the hand. I inquired out the 
supreme court room and sat in the chairs of the judges. 
I have recently done this in five states and if there is 
anything in the law of absorption, or contagion, I ought 
before long to be a wise man. 

I felt indeed honored when M. J. Bergin suggested 
that because I had arrived in town the flag ought to 
be run up over the state capitol. Just then C. C. 
Thornton, salesman for the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company. Cleveland, and secretary of the Union Associa- 
tion of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
came in and we had a three cornered chat. As Mr. 
Thornton lives in the little burg of Granville and I in 
a little burg in Towa, we agreed that life in such a 
town tends to bring happiness and long life to its inhab- 
itants. As both of us had nearly all our lives lived in 
large cities we thought we knew whereof we spoke. Mr. 
Bergin, however, did not take kindly to the small town 
idea and will continue to peg along in Columbus, Then 
giving the warm hand of Mr. Bergin a good-bye shake 
Mr. Thornton and myself started out to see the city. 
Within a block was the great state penitentiary and 
we turned our steps in that direction. It was about 6 
and the guardsmen who had been on duty during the 
day were filing out of the inclosure. 

Mr. Thornton is a college man and interested in educa- 
tional matters. “Let’s go into the evening school; it 
is about time for it to begin,” said he. We passed 
through the office into a room in the rear where before 
a machine sits a guard who, pulling this, that or the 
other lever, at will locks or unlocks any door in that 
part of the prison. “The device is the invention of a 
prisoner,” said he. 

In this room the friends of the prisoners come to see 
them. There are small openings, heavily barred, in front 
of which the visitors sit, the prisoners standing on the 
other side of the wall. Every apperture was occupied. 
{n front of one there were three or four men, one of 
them having a professional look, and I imagined they 
were there to talk about some business matter with the 
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convict. At another opening sat a young lady talking 
with a stalwart young fellow who might be her brother 
or husband. Her cheeks were wet with tears and she 
was leaning forward and looking with a loving tender- 
ness into the face of the convict. I watched them for a 
brief time but neither spoke. There are times when 
words convey no meaning. 

C, B. Slack, superintendent of the penitentiary schools, 
came in and expressed pleasure that we were interested 
in his work. “The scholars will pass directly in front 
of the bars and you can stand here and see them,” said 
a guard. Soon the class marched through. There was 
a suggestion of both comedy and tragedy. A little 
chunky, big headed man, foreign in every look and action, 
who once figured as a probate judge in Alabama and is 
here a United States prisoner for participation in pen- 
sion frauds, looked like the clown of the party. In the 
class room he talked freely with us and said he ex- 
pected soon to be pardoned. There were negroes with 


small heads and heavy jaws—little more than black ani- 
mals. There were several Indians who, even here, held 
their heads erect, marching with a firm step to their 
destiny, whatever it might be. There were white men 
who at first sight you would know had been inmates of 
the under world, and a few who in carriage and counte- 
nance would be our counterparts were we in their place. 
When the scholars had passed the guard motioned us to 
follow and as we stepped through the door it closed 
and the bolt snapped into place. 

We passed down the corridor, catching sight of the 
prisoners who were either sitting or lying in their cells, 
to the schoolroom on the right. “There are 194 here,” 
said Superintendent Slack. “The class is unusually 
small tonight. Generally it numbers about 225. Tomor- 
row night there will be a class of nearly a like num- 
ber. These men are among the best behaved in the peni- 
tentiary, else they would not be here. The privilege to 
attend school is one of the rewards for good behavior. 
Compulsory? No, it is entirely optional with them. 
Some of them learn surprisingly fast considering their 
age, but of course the most of them are slow. Now 
make yourselves at home.” 

The pupils had gathered around the tables with the 
teachers in place. It was a sight that one would not 
soon forget. A school room of criminals, black, white 
and red, ranging in years from 17 to 60, some of them 
in prison for life, yet with few exceptions all eager 
to learn. “In arithmetic some of them have got as far 
as commission,” said the superintendent. 

An old negro, with sight aided by spectacles, with 
cramped hand was trying to write. “How are you get- 
ting along?” I asked. “First rate,” he answered. I 
took the paper but could not read what he had written. 
“So you are getting along first rate,” I said, for I felt 
that if even he was striving he was doing well, 

A class of twenty-five were learning their letters. <A, 
b, ¢ they would read, some of them before naming a 
letter halting as if there was a big problem to be solved. 
Two members of this class, with sneers upon their faces, 
watched me constantly. ‘To make me feel uncomfortable 
was seemingly all important to them. There was a boy 
not more than 20 who stood there quietly and, I imag- 
ined, with a feeling of humiliation. ‘My boy, this is 
the first chance you have had to go to school, isn’t it?” 
I asked. “Yes, sir,” he replied, bowing his head. The 
first chance, my boy, but not the last. Thank God, not 
the last. As the grand old poet has put it, this boy 
has positively appeared, and henceforth he will be a 
student in the school of the universe. Ages will pass 
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and he will march on and on. By and by there will 
be no brand of criminal upon him. That intellect en- 
feebled by heredity and environment will expand and 
strengthen. Within his nature will be aroused the inher- 
ent qualities of love, appreciation, kindness, and he will 
stand a developed unit, a spark of the Creator polished 
by contact with law. And as with him so with every 
deluded soul here; so with us all. If it be not so then 
the aspiration of the soul is a lie, and the name of eter- 
nal justice is a mockery. 


A Man Who Advertises. 


It had been a fruitless task hunting for men and 
ideas. The drouth which was belittling vegetation 
seemed to have struck the yard business so far as I 
was concerned. “Turn down by the end of the river 
bridge and you will find another group of yards,” was 
the instruction. Away up the street stood out in bold 
relief on a big sign the one name, Cross. “Jewhitiker!” 
I said to myself, “I hope that fellow is a lumberman, 
for if he is I’ll bet $4 he has an idea.” No matter where 
you find him, the man who advertises has an idea, for 
it is for the purpose of sustaining an idea that he does 
advertise. Sure enough, Cross was a lumberman. I was 
at the yard of the George D. Cross Lumber Company, 
and so much lumber and so many shingles were piled 
around the office I could hardly find my way in. I 
noticed that the office, outside and in, was painted yel- 
low, the yard fence was yellow, a glimpse of a wagon 
showed it was yellow, and cans of paint had yellow labels. 
C. B. Brown, secretary of the company, was at home, 
and I wish that a thousand and one yard men through- 
out the country might catch the ways of this Mr. Brown 
as they would catch the smallpox, for if they did they 
would sell more lumber and at the same time show to 
the world they had a good bringing up. Do you know 
that half of the battle for success lies in the way you 
meet and treat your fellow men? An old business col- 
lege teacher used to say to his pupils, “Learn to handle 
figures rapidly and correctly, learn to write well, learn 
discount and commission, but first: of all learn to be 
gentlemen.” That was sound teaching, 

I sat on a pile of timber and saw a man coming across 
the street as if he were making directly for the office. 


“T think this is Mr. Cross,” I remarked as he came up. 
“You are right,” he said. I glanced at the man from 
head to foot; rather below the medium hight, smooth 
face, and with ginger, action and heartiness of manner 
that would make any business go that he would put 
his hand to. I told him how his big sign had directed 
me to his place. “I had a great time getting that sign 
up,” he explained. “Three times the police stopped me, 
but when we were having a Dewey celebration I stole 
a march on them and got it up. Oh, no; now it is up 
they cannot make me take it down. They can take it 
down if they choose, but as yet they have not felt so 
disposed.” 

In the office I noticed they were using yellow station- 
ery and filling out yellow checks. “Have you seen our 
yellow horses?” Mr. Cross asked. “I have used none but 
yellow horses since I started in here eleven years ago. 
We now have six, and this season two have died. We 
get them more easily than we did. It is now known all 
over this section of country that we are in the market 
for yellow horses, provided they are big and sound, and 
frequently people write me there is such a horse at 
some point and I send a man to look him up. To find 
yellow horses is quite another thing from stocking up 
with grays or blacks.” 

All these yellow horses are lusty fellows. The most 
of the delivering is done with single horses, the theory 
being that one good strong horse on smooth, well paved 
streets is as good as two. “I have drawn 4,106 feet of 
lumber, weighing more than four tons, with that horse,” 
said a teamster. The horse he pointed out was a noble 
fellow, sound as a nut and weighing nearly 1,800. 

Mr. Cross started in here as an exponent of yellow 
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“Printed and painted everywhere.” 


pine and yellow poplar, hence so many yellow things. 
“My yellow horses and yellow wagons are so well known 
that often people hail the teamsters and send orders 
to the yard,” said Mr. Cross. 

“Cross—Lumber Cheaper Than Ever,” is a catch line 
known to every man, woman and child in Columbus 
who reads. Not a newspaper is published in Columbus 
a single day of the year that does not have it. The 
contract is that it shall stand at the head of the 
column of the department in which it appears. It 
is printed in theater programs, painted on theater 
drop curtains, printed and painted everywhere, in fact, 
where Mr. Cross thinks it will be seen of men. He 
wants this catch line so short that it will be read at a 
glance, Other yard men are imitating. One says, 
“Young—Lumber cheaper than anybody,” which is not 
only poor grammar but, worse yet, it is plagiarism, and 
people do not like those people so well who trail and 
imitate. Their sympathy and dollars go to the leader, 
wherever you may find him. 

Every day Mr. Cross spends not far from $5 for adver- 
tising. “There is no place to stop and there is no rea- 
son to stop, for we have the business to show that it 
pays,” said he, 

Speaking to another yard man about advertising he 
said he did nothing, using that worn out argument, 
“They all know we are here.” I went out through his 
yard and it was as still as a cemetery. They doubtless 
all know he is there, but he does not invite them to 
come in and so they stay away. 

Mr. Cross served an apprenticeship of seventeen years 
with the old Chicago Lumber Company, having charge 
at one time of yards in Nebraska, and was afterward 
located in Wichita, Kan. Mr. Brown was also connected 
with the Greene interests. I think after all it makes 
some difference where a man learns his business. He 
may learn it and then again he may not half learn it. 


Edge Grain Cypress Flooring Wanted. 


Krank C. Kelton, of Kelton & Converse, said he ex- 
pected to see in me a young, fat fellow, as gay as a 
2-year-old colt. I must be losing the friskiness of 
youth rapidly, for the artist of the paper has run 
me up as many as twenty years in the past three 
months. If he keeps on at the gait he has struck in 
three months more he will have me on crutches. 

I don’t know when I had a more interesting time 
than when out in the yard with Mr. Kelton. Trade at 
many points has its peculiarities, and now and then 
there is a yard man so anxious I shall earn my money 
that he will point out these peculiarities, for which I 
always feel grateful. It about suits my nature to sit 
in an easy chair in the office and fondle a good cigar: 
still I have to make some show with my employers, 80 I 
have to get out, sit on lumber piles and whittle and 
learn something if I can. : 

Mr. Kelton is a man who thinks and does, and that 1s 
the kind of man I admire. When talking about cypress 
he touched on a subject that will bear treatment here. 
He says that from five to ten salesmen visit his office 
daily, and that for five years he has made constant 1 
quiry for edge grain cypress flooring and has been ub 
able to obtain it. He wants it badly, as in his opinion 
do many others. An edge grain cypress porch floor he 
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thinks weuld last as long as the house itself. To pro- 
duce such flooring would not, in his opinion, cost to 
exceed $2 a thousand extra, while the manufacturer 
could get from $4 to $6 more than for flat grain. I told 
him that the cypress manufacturers are pretty inde- 
ndent and maybe would not make an edge grain floor- 
ing board to please the king of England, but he said 
if the subject were brought up in this department he 
thought they would consider it. I hope they may, for I 
like to see every good yard man get what he wants. 
Columbus is a cheap market, a sort of dumping 
ground. A man who knows what lumber is said he did 
not believe there were 1,000 feet of white pine uppers 
in town. “They may have lumber they call uppers, but 
an inspector would not grade it as such,” he said. It 
js a great hemlock market. There is almost an entire 
absence of beveled siding, and only open sash is sold. 
When sitting in the office of J. S. Maclean, planing 
mill operator, a small man came in on an errand, and 
when he had gone out Mr. Maclean remarked, “The 
other day that man gave me an order that footed up 
$3,000, drew a check for $1,500, and said the advance 
payment was in consideration that I go away on a six 
weeks’ vacation. Yet he has the reputation of being 
the closest contractor in the whole city to deal with.” 


A Novel Lime House. 

J. W. Mackemer & Co., Peoria, Ill., a young and 
hustling concern, have built a lime house that is entirely 
out of the ordinary. They hive tried in this house 
to combine every good quality that any lime house may 
possess. In the first place they know that lime keeps 
best in a tight room. They sell bulk lime largely if 
not entirely, and sell a great deil of it. The day 
before T was there they sold seventy bushels. There 
have been days when they have sold enough to fill a car. 
































“A lime business calls for every convenience.” 


A lime business of such volume eills for every conveni- 
ence in handling and this the Mackemers hive aimed to 
furnish. ) | 8 

The house inside is funnel shaped, gravity bringing 
the lime directly down in front of the door, where it is 
handled with the shovel. The outside door is 4x6 feet, 
slides upward, and two feet back is another door of a 
like size. When the house is filled this inside door can 
be slightly raised and the movement of the lime thus 
gaged, 

The scale beams are set in the wall, and when the 
door which ineloses them is shut it is flush with the 
side of the building. The platform is just high enough 
to accommodate a wagon. Mr. Mackemer says they can 
now handle lime with some comfort. In their former 
location and with their old style lime house he says 
there were men who would quit their jobs rather than 
act as lime purveyors. They would not put up with the 
lime filling their eyes, noses, mouths, ears and sifting 
down their backs. 

One of the Finest. 

If I were a line yard man I would thank my stars 
when I got hold of a manager who was “the thing.” 
You can’t shake everv bush and find such a manager. 
In Muncie, Ind., the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company 
has as manager a young man named Sumption. It is 
an odd name, and the spel'ing of it does not do the 
Young man justice. Make the S a G and the eternal 
fitness of things would say it was right. 

The company had oceasion to change its location and 
the building of sheds and office was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Sumption. The yard contains two and a half 
acres and in it is laid a track that will accommodate 
ten cars. The shed has two alleys, is 108x130 feet and is 
sided with beveled boards. Mr. Sumption thinks that 
three-eighths of an inch between the strips is sufficient, 
though he al'owed more space than that. This is an- 
other of the biggest sheds in Indiana and so far as T have 
seen it actually is the largest. The office is 24x32, con- 
veniently arranged. In the stable there is a box stall 
which will serve as a hospital when a horse is sick. 
There is a room for washing wagons, with the floor 
pitching each way to a drain. There are a planer and a 
tip saw driven by a three and a half horse power motor, 
the cost for power being from $5 to $8 a month. The 
moldings are stood on end, which Mr. Sumption thinks 
is the only way to store them. Extensive coal sheds are 
building. When in the warehouse Mr. Sumption re- 
marked that he piled the putty sides of the windows 
together to keep the mice from eating the putty. When 
glazing he mixes “rough on rats” with the putty, and 
Me says that lays out the mice. This will he a most 
complete yard, and when finished it would not surprise 
me if Greer & Wilkinson could nail the broom to the 


— pele of the shed and that ib would stay there for 
awhile. 

Mr. Sumption, Mr. Greeley and myself did a heap of 
talking that afternoon. I kept my ears open and at 
times they were so filled with lumber lore it was neces- 
sary to whitt’e a stick and puggle them out. Among 
other things Mr. Greeley said he had read in this de- 
partment that as a rule it costs more than $2 a 
thousand to sell lumber, and he thought the figures were 
too high. So one day he and Mr. Sumption sat down and 
figured it up, with a result that the amount ran several 
cents over the $2. 

I came out of Muncie leaving my blessings, poor as 
they may be, with the yard men there. 


In Twos and Threes. 

Lafayette was of course named after the old man him- 
self. It is a rich town, has a dozen banks and ninety-six 
saloons. Muncie, which is as large as Lafayette, has 
only three banks. If I knew enough to handle money, 
and had any to handle, I would start a bank In Muncie 
immediately. 

I would not call R. B. Sample, vice president and 
general manager of the Lafayette Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, “Dick” if everybody in Lafayette 
did not call him that. The planing mill of this com- 
pany was busy, and its shed, 50x232 feet, does not lack 
much of being another of the biggest sheds in Indiana. 
In proportion it is one of the prettiest sheds, if that ad- 
jective can be app'ied to a shed, I have seen. 

Mr. Sample’s fast horse, Lafayette Girl, was out of 
form, so we took to the swift moving electric car and 
spent more than a quarter of a day viewing the town 
from the trolley. On the way to the soldiers’ home, seven 
miles out, there is scenery that would satisfy the heart 
of an artist. On the grounds of the soldiers’ home 
every county has a building, and Mr. Sample says that 
the best buildings have been erected by the corn counties. 
The car line partly encircles the campus of Perdue Uni- 
versity, and as an indication of the onward march of 
electricity, as the spread eagle orator would say, every 
graduate from the electrical course, about forty in num- 
ber, had secured a position six months before the com- 
mencement exercises. Not only this, but many of the 
junior class were also called to positions, and it is 
thought that every member of that class could have 
found work in his chosen line. This is a co-education 
institute, yet on'y about forty young ladies the past 
year were in attendance. It is too scientific for them. 
They evidently prefer to attend schools where they 
can learn to play The Maiden’s Prayer and try to figure 
out what Browning was writing about. 

On the way back to town we fell in with Captain 
Keeley, adjutant at the home, who at one time sold 
woodworking machinery for a Fort Wayne house. Of 
course when we philosophical fellows get together we 
are all the time trying to solve the mysteries of the 
world. Mr. Sample had observed that accidents in his 
factory came in groups, as it were. He had also noticed 
that manufacturing concerns are afflicted with fire in 
the same way. Just then we were passing the so'diers’ 
cemetery, and Captain Keeley said that soldiers generally 
pass away in two and threes. For a long time there 
might not be a death in the home and then when the 
dark angel visited it he tarried until he had touched 
more of the old vets. 

This theory proved true in my ease that very after- 
noon. First I met William A. Rider, with the Frost- 
Trigg Lumber Company, and soon thereafter Ransom 
Griffin, with the Central Coal & Coke Company, and 
)D. M. Wylie, with the Freeman Lumber Company—all 
of them yellow pine salesmen; and I had not seen that 





“He played us a tune.” 


number before in a-week. Mr, Rider went on to the 
next town, but the rest of us stayed over and that even- 
ing we had an enjoyable time. Sitting in front of the 
Lahr house, Mr. Griffin explained why it was that the 
hardwood country produces writers, and Mr. Wylie 
quoted Burns and other big men. We told all the stories 
we knew and listened to some good ones told by others. 
Mr. Wylie was at one time a professional violinist, so 
we went over to the music store and he played us a 
tune. Through Mr. Propst he is aching to get his hands 
on that Stradivarius in Paris. I may as well own up, 
but the boys’ physical endurance exceeded mine and I 
went to bed before morning, thanking my stars that the 
three theory had onee more been proven. 


7} . 


THE COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


The pleasing prospect of the anthracite producers is 
that there has been this year a sufficient growth in 
trade practically to make supply and demand equal and 
that the market is therefore in a position to take care 
of itself. The producing companies are persuaded to 
take that view because of the quite flattering inquiry 
for coal in the east during the early days of September. 
It is said to be in excess of the call for anthracite during 
August, and the demand that month was an agreeable 
surprise, Tonnage was pushed out of the mines during 
August at the rate of about 1,000,000 tons a week, or 
say 4,500.000 tons for the month, perhaps not quite that 
figure. The production for August last year was 4,951,- 
166 tons, being stimulated then by the approach of the 
strike which materialized in September. “ August was the 
first month this year that production did not exceed 
that for the corresponding month last year, and the 
total production to September 1 is about 35,500,000 
tons against 31,229,286 tons for eight months in 1900, 
an increase of about 4,500,000 tons. It is quite likely 
that this gain will be augmented before the end of the 
year. When the anthracite mines are running to their 
top capacity they turn out about 5,000,000 tons a 
month, or at the rate of 60,000 000 tons a year, and the 
anthracite people are of the opinion that production is 
about to reach that figure permanently because of the 
increased demand, It is not anticipated that produc- 
tion will be greatly if at all increased hereafter, and— 
that conjecture proving correct—the future of the trade 
seems to be one of stability and ease for the producers 
of anthracite. 

In the west for a large movement the trade awaits 
the advent of chilly weather. Orders are not numerous 
nor large; neither is supply any better. It may be 
said, however, that the key to the western situation 
will be the size of the demand during the next month or 
two, though the car question also arises as a possible 
feature. There is not a little complaint in the east 
about the insufficiency of the car supply and it is not 
impossible that if inquiry shall improve to any con- 
siderable extent the movement of anthracite will there- 
by be seriously checked; but enough coal is coming for- 
ward by rail to take care of the current demand. Prices 
are without shadow of change, except in a retail way. 
Chicago dealers continue to shade quotations somewhat 
to desirable trade, but not enough to disturb the market. 
Missouri river jobbers are taking in a moderate quan- 
tity of coal for future requirements, but otherwise the 
current business is confined mainly to small lots for 
present wants. Lake receipts are not gaining as they 
should. To September 1 lake receipts at Chicago are 
reported at 451,833 tons, against 666,260 to the same 
date last year, a decrease of over 200,000 tons, which 
will have to be made up later in the season or reliance 
placed upon all-rail coal. There is the favorable con- 
sideration, however, that during the latter part of 
September and the whole of October last little anthracite 
coal was shipped from mines, 

Eastern bituminous operators are giving most of their 
attention to the lake trade, ignoring the all-rail business 
to the west for the present. There is a disposition to get 
all the coal possible up the lakes before the expected 
sharp increase in the demand for lake tonnage may ap- 
pear. In the meantime the western trade does not 
seem to be suffering to any remarkable degree from this 
neglect. There is, it is true, for the more eastern prod- 
uct, that of Pennsylvania and some parts of West Vir- 
ginia, a searcity of cars which interferes with ship- 
ments. Much of the coal in question is wanted in the 
west with considerable uniformity month by month 
throughout the year for railroad, manufacturing and gas 
producing purposes and as soon as an interruption to 
transportation occurs there is trouble with the consum- 
ers. More and more of this eastern coal is consumed 
in the west year by year, and the car shortage occuring 
so early in the fall as now does not give promise of free 
shipments later in the season, when the domestic re- 
quirements will have to be provided for in addition to 
the steam needs. Some eastern railroads have fallen 
down and have plainly told their shippers that they 
have no cars to give them. especially for destinations 
beyond their respective lines of roadway. Junction 
points are very carefully guarded, for there is no eastern 
road that is now willing to part with its equipment or 
any portion thereof. 

The car question is not a living issue with western 
coals. There is enough and to spare, and the trade is 
borrowing no trouble for the future, though there may 
be an abundance of that commodity ip storage for the 
coal man with cold weather. There is no buying move- 
ment of consequence. Dealers are ordering a car or 
two as they need it, but they wait until they hear their 
own customers’ calls. “For is not the tendency of prices 
downward and is there not an abundance of coal in 
sight?” are their interrogatories. Some day the whisper 
will go abroad through the west that coal is getting 
scarce. The moment has not arrived but it is coming. 
The volume of business transacted increases slowly as 
the weeks go by, but it is the improvement of a very 
conservative business, not the onrush of a vigorous fall 
trade in coal. Little change can be noted in prices of 
bituminous coal this week. A hardening of values is 
due in the natural course of events. It may exist, but 
if so is not as yet very palpable. Operators continue 
to wait for the belated and satisfying expansion. 

Coke is inclined to be slow. Ovens in the Connells- 
ville and other Pennsylvania regions are closing down 
hecause of the reduced demand wrought by the steel 
strike. No surplus stocks are coming west and while 
the tonnage here also is slaekened there is « fair firm- 
ness of quotation. 
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MODERN BUILDING PLANS. 





The Lumberman’s Design for Low Coast Houses No. 47—An Attractive Design— 
Plans and Cost of Construction. 





Design No. 47 is that of a modern seven room cottage ae foot parting stone, 
EB es ag eee eye 3 we 14 eet quarter round. 
which could be built for $1,300. It is well built and 800 feet two member picture molding, per detail. 
economically arranged, as is depicted by the accom- 5 rolls red rosin paper, No. 30, 
panying drawings. This house is now under construc- 3 Tuscan columns, 8x8-8 feet with cap and base. 


t 


Tuscan columns, 5x5-8 feet. 


tion for John M. Skoor, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the 100 feet 2%-inch drip cap. 


















































original plans being made by D. W. Richards, of that 3 pleces 2x8-16, select. 
city. In order to utilize space to allow for the repro- —_ a ae ra 5. .* matort. - 

Ae gers ‘See egy ae sa ceo or, 3-0x7- % inch, ght, segment top. 
duction of the plans further description is omitted and 1 door, 2-8x7-0, 1% inch, No. 1. 4 panels O. G. 
reference is made to the detailed bill of material and 2 7 aaa 1% inch, No. 1, 4 panels, O. G. 
‘ost ace , Which will give an idea of the expense of panded. 
cost account, which will g I 4 doors, 2-6x7-0, 1% inch, No, 1, 4 panels. 
its construction, a 2 doors, 2-4x7-0, 1% inch, No, 1, 4 panels. 

The items of cost are distributed as follows: 1 door, 2-8x6-8, 1% inch, No, 1, 4 panels. 
Foundation, labor and material..................64. $ 165 Ftc ee ft —— bey — 
Plastering, labor and material................0000- 125 1 window, 40x30, 2 lights, D. s° AA ii 
Painting, labor and material.............0eeceeeees 50 6 windows 24x30 “o lights D.s sist 
Hardware, labor and material............--.ee eee 60 2 windows. 24x24. 2 lights, 4. 8.. 
cone pnt AUG MALCTIAL . 0.6.6.0 cccccsecscosvcone a 3 windows. 24x28, 2 lights, 

2 He seasereesenereeseecessovebveves “~ 2 wine ows, 20xé 0, ig its, 
RAISE BNE BU WOE... ccccveccsscensvesscenseee 508 2 window, 20x30, 4 lights, 
ae ; a oe 1 C, sash, 12x16, 4 lights, S. 8. 
Total cost ..... sae oat he - ; peerieevsdbewe™ $1,318 5 C. sash, 12x16, 2 lights, S. S. 
i ° aterial. 
2 pieces, 6x6-14 white pine. | ee | i Game “| aor) 57 Si | Sere 1 
1 - 4x4-14 white pine. a karts 
1 ““" 6x8-26 white pine. Clos § eu wie” | diets Attic 
1 " 6x8-18 white pine. Shiplap Fleer 
9 " 2x8-14 white pine. 
15 ve 2x8-14 hemlock, SS 
15 al 2x4-18 hemlock. 
45 ” 2x8-12 hemlock, Aide 249 use , 
45 ” 2x8-10 hemlock. 4 
125 “ 2x4-14 hemlock. 5 am 3 
150 ‘“ 2x4-16 hemlock, Pine z 
100 se 2x4-10 hemlock. WP Flees = 

2,500 feet roof sheathing, 1x6, No. 1 hemlock. 3 

13,000 shingles, clear red cedar, 5 to 2. § 

2,000 cut dimension shingles. 

2,500 feet shiplap, No. 1 hemlock. ao" 

2,100 feet “B" siding, ee 

500 feet edge grain yellow pine flooring, A, 4-in sl 

1,200 feet No. 1 fencing flooring, 6-inch. - 

175 feet No. 1 fir flooring, 4-inch. een anes — eere 
175 feet “C” ceiling, 13-16x4. (e) Cleeet boi Tb" 
180 feet clear yellow pine ceiling, 5x4-ineb, Asie a 
250 feet 31%4-inch crown molding. Shoplap Fler | sock Q | 

300 feet 2%inch bed moldipg. _———_ Pe bt I Ceerrmennronen 





100 feet 2-inch bed molding ~ , 7 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 






























































BASEMENT PLAN. 
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SIDE ELEVATION. 
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The Michigan Central railroad, also known as the 
“Niagara Falls Route,’ with direct lines to Niagara 
Falls and the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, N, 
Y., has issued a very handsome and attractive folder 
depicting in colored and halftone engravings the princi. 
pal features of the exposition. It also gives a very ful] 
and concise description of the various buildings and 
points of interest to be visited, which if followed would 
insure the visitor’s systematic tour of the grounds. The 
Michigan Central has also made special rates with 
generous stop-over privileges. The service is second to 
none, with all the comforts and conveniences of modern 
travel combined and its staff of efficient officers is al. 
ways at the service of patrons. 

LBD ALD LLP LLL IIE 

The factory of the American Blower Company, at De- 
troit, Mich., is being operated to its utmost capacity, 
Orders recently secured embrace apparatus to be in. 
stalled in public school buildings in Swissvale, Reynolds. 
ville, Ardmore, Springdale, Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New York city; Bridgeton and Tome River, N. J.; 
Delray, Mich.; New Martinsville and Charleston, W, 
Va.; high school at Mt. Clemens, and training school at 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; science hall of the University of 
Washington, at Seattle; Frick building, Pittsburg, and 
the First Baptist church, Franklin, Pa. In addition to 
this public building work the company has on its books 
a large number of orders for factory heating, drying 
apparatus ete. 
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INTERIOR DETAILS. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Carney—The Wenone Lumber Company has gone out of 
business. 





Arkansas. 

Danville—W. P. Daman, T. B. Willingham, FE. Ww. 
Shackleford and W, A. Jackson have incorporated the W. P. 
Daman Lumber Company, with capital stock of $100,000. 

DeQueen—The Burg-Forbes Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by W. A. Forbes, president ; Clyde Fordyce, vice 
president ; A. H. Burg, secretary, and O. M. Burg, treasurer, 
with capital stock of $6,000. 

Hamburg—The Bell Lumber Company has sold out to 
J. T. Mitchell.——Burbridge & Swartz have succeeded the 
business of the Ashley Lumber Company. 

Little Rock—Pritchard & Neimeyer have been succeeded 
by Pritchard, Neimeyer & Beeler. , f 

Pipe City—Lintz & Rowe have succeeded C. BE. Lintz. 

Warner—W. C. White has sold out to H. J. Brown. 

California. 

Orland—The Sierra Lumber Company has bought out the 
yard of J. G. Bender, 

Redlands—The Gill-Norman Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Redlands Lumber Company. 

San Francisco—The name of the West Side Flume & Lum- 
ber Company has been changed to the West Side Lumber 
Company. 








Colorado. 
R. B. Sharp has commenced business. 


Florida. 
Cottage Hill—The Baumeister-Reager Lumber Company is 
reported as having failed. 
Georgia. 
Waycross—R. H. Murphy & Co. have been succeeded by 
Murphy, Singleton & Co. 
Idaho. 
Hope—The Hope Lumber Company has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital stock. 
Illinois. 
Astoria—The Alexander Lumber Company has bought out 
the yard of D. M, Hettrick. 
Batchtown—Whiteside & Cook are out of business. 
Chicago—The S. J. Canman Company has commenced 
business at 703 South Center avenue.———The Enterprise 
Cabinet Company has begun business at 21st and Morgan 


Eads 


streets———Charles J. Gerner has succeeded G. Gerner & 
Son.——-L. K. Henry has recently begun a commission lum- 
ber business at 614 Marquette building ————The Harold R. 


Stone Lumber Company has increased its capital stock from 
$22,000 to $25,000..———The Miller Ladder Company has been 
incorporated by Elmer KE. Beach, Herbert Green and Fred- 
erick Duffy, with $10,000 capital. 

Equality—J. KE. Hales is out of business. 

Harrisburg—J, B. Ford has succeeded L. A, Maguire & 
Son. 

Kell—Kell & Kell have been succeeded by J. M. Kell. 
Monarch—Bishop & Wiedman have sold out to Frank 
Bishop. i 
Metropolis—The Daly Lumber Company has sold its plant 
to H. Rampendahl, jr., & Co.; possession to be given Janu- 
ary 1, 1902. 

Norman—-The B. F. 
a yard October 1. 


Oakford Lumber Company will open 


Roselle—Schauble & Becker have succeeded Louis Schauble 
¢ Co. 

Woosung—McGrath Bros, have sold out to W. D. Chase 

Co. 

Indiana. 

Columbus—Brockman & Tompkins are reported out of 
business. 

Elberfeld—Susott & Susott are out of business here. 


Elnora—S. C,. Jarvis has succecded Jarvis & Co. 

Frankton—The Frankton Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by Perry Jones. 

Goshen—Nash, Knox & Hubbell Company have been suc- 
ceeded by the Banta Furniture Company. 

Kewanna—A. D. Toner, sr., is reported out of business. 

Michigan City—-Application has been made for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Leslie Lumber Company. 

Raub—W. W. Wilson & Co. have been succeeded by J. P. 
Cooper. 

Indian Territory. 

Rush Springs—J. C, Williams has been succeeded by J. N. 
Johnson. 

Okmulgee—The Spurrier Lumber Company has established 
yards at this point and at Sapulpa, I. T. 


lowa. 

Bevington—Otto Buscanmus is out of business. 

Carrville—George Carr has commenced business. 

Cedar Rapids—George N. Leach has recently commenced 
business. 

Denver—F, C, Eichman has sold his yard to the Denver 
Lumber Company. 

Fremont—The C. M. Porter Lumber Company has beea 
succeeded by J. I. Kennell. 

Hinton—The St. Croix Lumber 
opened a yard. 

Manley—G,. L. Bosworth is out of business. 

West Liberty—J. A, Bolton has sold out. 

Weston—Peterson & Co. are said to be out of business. 


Kansas. 

Angola—Goodell & Co, are reported out of business. 

Burlington—R. D. Mundell has sold his interest in the 
firm of Mundell & Brown. 

Lawrence—R. D. Mundell; see Burlington, Kan. 

Leavenworth—The Robert Garrett Lumber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Osborne—Parsons & Wooley have discontinued business. 

re Center—The Lindas Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 

Timken—The Lindas Lumber Company has commenced 
business. 

Waverly—R. D. Mundell; see Burlington, Kan. 


Louisiana. 
Alexandria—The Queen City Lumber Company, Limited, 
has incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock ; $3,000 paid in. 
Hodge—The Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, Limited, has 
Increased its capital stock to $75,000. 


Maine. 
East Machias—The Pope Lumber Company has been 
Succeeded by the East Machias Lumber Company. 
Massachusetts, 
Friskdale—George Wight has sold out to C. D. Paige, of 
Southbridge, Mass. 
Michigan. 


Adrian—The Century Box Company will remove its plant 
to Tecumseh. 

Albion—The Albion Windmill & Implement Company is 
reported out of business. 

Bay City—W. B. Rouse is reported out of business. 

Rattle Creek—Angell Bros. have been succeeded by the 
American Column Company, with capital stock of $20,000. 

Berrian Springs—H. D. Howe is reported as selling out. 

Hardwood—J. G. Leitch has discontinued here. 

Mendon—George Engle has disposed of his business to 
Frank Wait 


Orion—A. F, O’Brien has been succeeded by Stanaback & 
Smalley, 


us—W. L. Stone is reported out of business. 


Company has recently 





* ; cca L. Fellows has succeeded Fellows-Clarke 
O. 


Minnesota. 

Braham—The Braham Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $5,000. 

Clarissa—Thomas Heid has established a yard. 

Chokio—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Smith & Rogers Lumber Company. 

Donnelly—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Smith & Rogers Lumber Company. 

Farley—Blakeley & Farley will establish a lumbering 
headquarters at this point. 

Fertile—The Robertson Lumber Company has purchased 
the yard of LaDue & Co. 

Houston—F. Fuhlbruegge and G. Butzke have established 
a lumber business under the firm name of Fuhlbruegge & 
Butzke. 

Johnson—The Smith & Rogers Lumber Company has 
bought out the yard of the Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company. 

Minneapolis—The Noah Adams Lumber Company has re- 
moved to LaBolt, S. D. 

Morris—The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company has sold its 
yard here to the Smith & Rodgers Lumber Company. 

Norwood—Elmer Elliott has sold his yard to the Central 
Lumber Company. 

St. James—J. M. C. Price & Son have sold out. 


Missouri. 

Arbela—Henry J. Kapfer has sold out. 

Hunnewell—J. K. Ely & Co. have sold out. 

Kansas City—The T. H. Rogers Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by T. H. Rogers, Cyrus B. Sweet and 
W. L. Stocking, with capital stock of $50,000.—The Phil 
ry Toll Box Company has incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000. 

Lowry City—Foster & Latter have sold out. 
& Skinner have discontinued business. 

St. Louis—The Freeman Lumber Company, of Davenport, 
Iowa, has filed evidence of incorporation in Missouri. Cap- 
ital to be employed in Missouri, $10,000. 

St. Louis—The South Arkansas Lumber Company has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000.—— 
The E. C, Robinson Lumber Company has been incorporated, 
with capital stock of $40,000; in Lllinois, $20,000. 

Willow Springs—Charles A. Fisher has opened a yard. 

Montana. 

Lumber Company has recently com- 





Basehore 


Dillon—The Dillon 
menced business. 

Great Falls—The Lewiston Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated by EK. B. Clark, president; G. W. Seigler, vice 
president ; C. C. Long, secretary and treasurer, with capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Nebraska. 

Ewing—The Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company has 
opened a yard. 

Omaha—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
J. H. Hamilton Company by J. H. Hamilton, N. H. Brown 
and J. H. Brown; capital stock, $300,000. 

Schuyler—H. C. Wright has commenced business. 

South Omaha—The Nebraska Brick Company has estab- 
lished a retail lumber yard. ~ 


New York. 

Brooklyn—L. Garrett Hardy, of Hardy, Voorhees & Co., is 
dead. 

Pulaski—R, W. Box is out if business. 

Springville—Conger & Ware have succeeded G. D. Conger. 

Yonkers—Lawrence Bros. have filed petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy. 

Warrensburg—Pasco & Davison have sold their planing 
mill plant. 

New Jersey. 

Bayonne—The Central Oil, Coal & Timber Company has 
been incorporated, with capital stock of $125,000, by John 
A. Wyman, Bayonne, N. J., Henry A. Harrison, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Jean Bodell, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


North Carolina. 

Ashboro—The Desoto Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by Emery R. Lassiter and others, with capital stock 
of $100,000. 

Asheville—The Asheville Woodworking 
failed; assets and liabilities not given. 


North Dakota. 
Edmore—H. Stoltz has opened a yard here. 
Rugby—The Imperial Elevator Company has bought out 
the lumber yard of M. Madsen. 


Ohio. 
Delphos—Holmes & Carr have dissolved partnership. 
Glandorf—The estate of Valentine Fries is closing up the 
business. 
Pandora—P. P, Welty will remove to Columbus Grove, O. 
Seven Mile—J. B. Jacoby & Co. have been succeeded by 


P. A, Campbell. 
Oklahoma. 

Anadarko—Logan & Friend have established a yard. 

—— L. A. Cross Lumber Company has opened 
a yard. 

Cashion—The Long-Bell Lumber Company is reported as 
having sold out here. 

Cleo—P. Herold has been succeeded by D. O. McGee & Co. 

Elk City (P. O. Busch)—The W. N, Ellis Lumber Company 
will commence business. 

Granite—Leeper & Graves have succeeded Leeper Bros. 

Hobart—The T. P McGowan Lumber Company recently 
commenced business. The Kiowa County Lumber & Coal 
Company has opened a yard. 

Lone Wolf—The Belmer, Strange Lumber Company is 
starting a yard. 
; Nardin—Butts & Taylor have been succeeded by Sears 
3ros. 


Company has 








Pennsylvania. 


Allegheny—Robert Ogilvie has opened a yard. 

Clariton—The Clariton Lumber Company has applied for 
incorporation. Incorporators: F. C. Jones, Louis Brandt, 
George Seaman and others; capital stock, $10,000. 

Reynoldsville—Osborne & Shaffer have dissolved partner- 
ship: Solomon Shaffer continues the business. 

Shippensburg—Phillips & Kelso have been succeeded by 
Boher & Phillips. 

Utica—The Gaston Lumbering & Manufacturing Company 
has filed petition in bankruptcy, giving its liabilities as 
$14,946, and no assets. 

South Dakota. 

Bonesteel—James Marshall will open a yard here. 

Frederick—The Maple River Lumber & Coal Company has 
sold out. 

Tennessee. 


Brownsville—J. W. Byrn has sold out to the Hatchie 
Manufacturing Company. Laird Bros. have been succeeded 
by John P. Manhannah. 

Nashville—The Charlie Hill Lumber Company, of Tipton 
County, with $7,000 capital, has been incorporated by C. H 
Hill, C. H. Hill, jr., John Craig, W. A. Owen and others. 

New River—The New River Lumber Company is reported 
as selling out. 





Virginia. 

Chester—The Chester Lumber Company, with capital of 
$25,000, has been incorporated by George Burton, George 8S. 
Briggs, P. B. Clark, and others. 

Suffolk—J. H. Stewart has sold his interest in the 
Nansemond Lumber Company to W. T. Kilby. The firm name 
will remain unchanged. 

Texas, 


Angelina—William Cameron & Co. have removed their 
mill to Carmona, Texas. 


Washington. 
Spokane—The Springston Lumber Company will open a 


yard here. 
West Virginia. 
Hinton—T. H. Lilly will do a wholesale commission 
business. 


Wisconsin. 


pia Chetek Lumber & Fuel Company has started 
a yard. 

Elksworth—The Foss-Armstrong Hardware Company has 
sold its half interest in its lumber yard to H. Mihleis and 
the style will be changed to H. Mihleis & Co. 

Fond du Lac—The Northern Lumber & Fuel Company has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock. 

Luxembourg—Boucher & Co. have dissolved partnership 
and are succeeded by Boucher & Petry. 

Milwaukee—Anthony V. Romadka, 
Romadka Bros., is dead. 

Plattville—The Eastman Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Jenkins-Eastman Lumber Company. 

Richland Center—Nesbitt & Snow have commenced the 
manufacture of boxes ete. 

Sheboygan—Joseph Trilling has sold out to the Joseph 
Trilling Hardware Company. 


vice president of 
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CASUALTIES. 





California. 
Glendale (near)—The shingle mill 
was destroyed by fire last week. 
insured for $1,500. 
Florida. 


Jacksonville—Fire destroyed the saw 
plant of Henry Clark, on September 9. 
$75,000, with no insurance. 

Idaho. 

Dry Buck—On August 31 the saw mill and lumber be- 
longing to Martin & Parish were burned, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $6,000. There was no insurance. 

Indiana. 
Flora—The saw and planing mill of R. D. Voorhees was 


51500 on September 6. Loss about $8,000; insured for 
1,500, 


of Sherman Norton 
It is said the plant was 


and planing mill 
Loss estimated at 


Kentucky. 


(near)—Clore & Son's saw mill was 
Loss estimated at $5,000, covered by in- 


Dawson Springs 
burned last week. 
surance. 

Michigan. 


Lansing-—-Hemenway & Barclay’s saw mill was destroyed 
by fire last week. Estimated loss, $30,000, with insurance 
of $15,000. 

Lapeer—Fire destroyed the saw mill of George Smith on 
September 6. Loss about $1,500, with no insurance. 

Osceola Junction—J. H. Warden's lumber yard at Col- 
lin’s Siding, five miles from this place, was totally de- 
stroyed by fire September 7. Loss is between $15,000 and 
$20,000, with $3,000 insurance. 

West Branch—The French Lumber Company's mill, leased 
by Russell Bros. as a box factory, was burmed last week. 
Loss about $1,000, with no insurance. 


Minnesota. 
Kimball—The lumber yard belonging to the Central Lum- 
ber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was burned Septem 


ber 9 
New York. 

Bolton Landing—Ward & Roberts’ saw mill was burned 
September 2, Loss about $1,000; no insurance. 

Milton Center—Billings & Aldrich’s saw mill was entirely 
destroyed by fire August 20. Loss estimated at $5,000, par- 
tially insured. 

Texas. 


Price’s Switch—The saw mill owned by Lee Harrington 
was burned September 1, entailing a loss of about $2,000. 


Washington. 
Snohomish—The dry kiln belonging to the Black Lumber 
Company was burned September 4. Loss $2,000; no insur- 
ance. The kiln is being rebuilt. 


Wisconsin. 

Alban—The lumber mill of J. G. Rosholt, together with 
1,000,000 feet of lumber was destroyed by fire September 
7. The loss is $20,000; no insurance. 

Milwaukee—The dry kiln and contents belonging to Joseph 
Fixter, was burned August 30. Loss about $3,000; no S 
surance, 

Jefferson—The plant of the Wisconsin Furniture Company 
was burned September 5. Loss estimated at $150,000. Par- 
tially insured. J 

British America. 

Kingston—The saw mill owned by Avery & Thompson, 

at Sharbot lake, was burned August 30. The loss is $4,000; 





insured. 
BPA BALD PDL LILI I ISP 
NEW MILLS. 
Alabama. 
Larkinsville—W. W. McCutchen will erect a saw mill. 
Michigan. 


L’Anse (near)—The Detroit Construction Company will 
erect a saw mill at Huron Bay. Ambro Bettes will be in 
charge. 

Menominee—A. W. Clark will at once rebuild his mill, 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Minnesota. 

Tenstrike—William Fellows, who lost his sawmill! last week 

by fire, will rebuild at once. 
Montana. 

Landusky (near)—-The Mission Peak Mining Company 
has built a saw mill. 

New Hampshire. 

Nashua-—Proctor Bros. will rebuild their mill, 
burned. 

Diamond—Lee Richeauk will build a saw mill, to replace 
the one burned a short time ago. 

North Carolina. 

Wilmington—Charles H. Cooper has leased and will re- 
model the 8. & W. H. Northrop saw mill, which has been 
closed down for the past two years. 

Pennsylvania. 


Ansonia—E. B. Campbell and Girard Hagenbuch will build 
a saw mill. 


recently 


Washington. 
iverett—The Clear Cedar Company has commenced the 
erection of a shingle mill at Gold Basin, Wash. 
Tacoma—The Tacoma Cedar Lumber Company will add 
a shingle mill of 125,000 daily capacity to its plant. 
Wisconsin. 
Butternut—E. Charboneau will rebuild his saw mill, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 
Stevens Point—The Clifford & Fox Lumber Company is 
erecting a planing mill. 
British America. 


Providence, B. C.—The British Columbia Shingle Manu- 
facturing Company is building a shingle mill. 
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Farming Communities Prosperous—Heavy Lumber Movements from Lake Superior Ports— 
Preparations for Winter Woods Work—The Last Winter of Black River 
Logging— Utilizing «*Jack’’ Pine in Michigan—— 
Ohio Trade Notes. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 10.—Conditions in .the 
white pine trade continue very satisfactory and there is 
every prospect that the record of the first eight months 
of the year will continue until the close of December 
and that the record for the whole year will be second 
only to that of the banner year of 1899. Conditions are, 
perhaps, more encouraging for a large trade from now 
on than they were during midsummer, from the fact 
that assortments with manufacturers are more complete 
and orders can be filled more promptly, barring the ex- 
isting car shortage, than they could in June, July or 
August. With stocks well assorted retailers are en- 
abled to meet their requirements from the trade to bet- 
ter advantage and this naturally encouraged a larger 
demand. The general prosperity of the farmers of the 
northwest and of the south and southwest gives ground 
for encouragement. A weli known lumberman interested 
in the west coast trade principally but also having local 
interests has made a careful survey of the situation 
in the northwest and in an interview this week said: 

After looking over the situation in this section carefully 
I am convinced that we shall have an active business during 
the fall and early winter in the lumber trade, In some 
sections the wheat crop did not come up to first estimates and 
was certainly not up to the expectations of early summer, but 
notwithstanding this I find that farmers are prosperous and 
are planning extensive building operations to be taken up 
as soon as they are through with fall work. ‘This is due 
to conditions unnatural in that they are not usual, Every 
farmer who had a patch of early potatoes or a small crop 
of cabbage or tomatoes reaped a harvest this year from a 
small tract of land; through Minnesota, Iowa, parts of 
Nebraska and South Dakota nearly every farmer puts in a 
small tract of land to garden truck. ‘This garden stuff is 
usually partially wasted, especially in years when it is 
plentiful, and the remainder is used by the farmer for his 
own consumption, Owing to the high prices, potatoes were 
300 to 400 percent higher than ordinarily, tomatoes 400 to 
500 percent, cabbage 400 to 500 percent. Farmers gathered 
these crops and sold them at the nearest markets. In some 
instances they would realize several hundred dollars from 
an acre of ground and this was sufficient to make up and in 
many instances to more than make up the difference caused 
by a light yield of wheat. 

I found also that in sections where farmers do not engage 
in small gardens at all they had other resources which gave 
them plenty of money. In North Dakota, for instance, the 
flax crop is a big item, and the yield wherever it has been 
harvested has been unusually large. Prices are still above 
$1 a bushel and as long as they continue on that basis 
farmers who engaged in flax production are on the high road 
to prosperity. Cattle and stock are much higher than in 
several former years, not to mention dried beans and many 
other articles which the farmer produces. I am confident 
that a great many farmers have more ready money to spend 
this fall than they would have had had the prices on these 
commodities been at the normal point and had they raised a 
“bumper” crop of wheat. This is shown in the large at- 
tendance at our state fair last week and at all similar public 
sources of entertainment and recreation, I expect a much 
better trade in white pine lumber this fall than last and 
would not be surprised if some of the later months of the 
year would show fully as substantial gains in shipments as 
July. 

Increase in August Shipments. 

Secretary Rhodes, of the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
men’s Association, will issue a statistical circular to the 
manufacturers the present week, showing the gains in the 
total shipments from the Mississippi and Wisconsin val- 
leys as compared with the same month a year ago. While 
these figures are not yet available, replies not having 
been received from all the firms, from those that have 
been received it is judged that the record of August will 
be fully as satisfactory as for July, when a phenomenal 
increase in the total shipments was noted. In other 
words it is assured that the noticeable activity in white 
pine which has been a feature of the year since February 
1 continued through August. This should be a source 
of much encouragement to manufacturers from the fact 
that August has usually shown a falling off in the 
volume of business transacted. ss 


River Conditions Satisfactory. 

Officials of the Mississippi & Rum River Boom Com- 
pany report that river conditions at and above Minne- 
apolis continue very satisfactory. The stage of the river 
has not shown much variation during the past week 
and today it is about the same as on last Wednesday. 
[t remains at a good driving stage and logs are coming 
into the works freely from the drive started several 
weeks ago from St. Cloud. Work in bringing this drive 
to Minneapolis is not being pushed to any important 
extent, although a full crew of men is employed. Had 
there been any necessity for hurrying, the last of the 
drive would have arrived at Minneapolis by this time, 
but the river crew are picking up all the strays on 
the way in and are cleaning up generally. There are 
sufficient logs here now to carry the mills over until 
after November 1 and it is apparent that additional sup- 
plies would be of no advantage at present. 

Minor Mention. 

Charles F’, Heidrick, representing the Heidrick & Mat- 
son Lumber Company of Westboro, Wis., was a visitor 
at Minneapolis during the past week. The company 
makes a specialty of the manufacture of hemlock and 
Mr. Heidrick was in the city for the purpose of looking 
over the market and disposing of sme of the products 
of his plant. 

C. E. Patton, president of the Atlas Lumber Company, 
Seattle, Wash., was in Minneapolis last week looking 
after matters of business, He completed the transfer of 


his yards at Portal, Minot, Donnybrook, Bowbells and 
Berthold, N. D., to the Smith & Rogers Lumber 
Company of this city. J. B. Thompson, the Atlas com- 
pany’s eastern representative, was here a few days this 
week. 

The Jenkins-Hagen Lumber Company, Minneapolis, has 
purchased the yard at Kandyohi, Minn., formerly owned 
by the Fullerton Lumber Company. 

W. I. Carpenter, of the W. 1. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, left the city the latter part of last week for a 
three weeks’ trip in the east. He will attend the Hoo- 
Iloo Annual at Norfolk and will then go to New York 
and return to Minneapolis through Buffalo. 

Joseph Nichols, of the Carson-Ryan Company, Keokuk, 
Jowa, was a business visitor at Minneapolis during the 
past week. - 

Mr. ‘Tully, traveling representative of the W. A. Os- 
borne Lumber Cémpany, Rib Lake, Wis., spent a short 
time in Minneapolis last week. 

I’, R. Pierce, vice president of the Lewis Werner Saw 
Mill Company, St. Louis, Mo., spent a few days in Min- 
neapolis this week. He called upon H. B. Tisdale, the 
company’s Minneapolis representative. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
will leave Minneapolis this week for a short business 
trip to Ashland and vicinity, where he will look after 
shipments of stock. 

George Jewett, Chetek, Wis., a prominent manufae- 
turer and jobber of white cedar posts, was in Minneapo- 
lis the first of this week. 

J. C. Flynn, of the Minnesota Land & Timber Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., called upon white cedar handlers 
in this city the latter part of last week. 

S. H. Bowman, of the 8. Hl. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, is now in Winnipeg, looking after private business 
interests. 

Northwestern retail lumber dealers in Minneapolis dur- 
ing the past week included G. Eliason, Montevideo, 
Minn.; S. C. Anderson, Canby Lumber Company, Canby, 
Minn.; I’. I. Crane, Austin, Minn.; John Howley, How- 
ley & Conrad, Blue Earth City, Minn.; J. L. Preston, 
Preston & Benson, Browns Valley, Minn.; A. D. Root, 
Esterville, lowa; T. H. Martin, Duluth, Minn.; J. T. Lee, 
Brandon, S. D.; C. P. Fenstermacker, Breckenridge, 
Minn.; Mr. Dahlquist, Stickney & Dahlquist, Tintah, 
Minn.; W. E. Bentson, Walnut Grove, Minn.; J. W. Cald- 
well, Omemee, N. D.; H. C. Barrons, Forest City, lowa; 
0. A. Veblen, Blooming Prairie, Minn.; FE. J. Stearns, 
Hutchinson, Minn, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutu, MINN., Sept. 10.—In August Lake Superior 
shipped east by water 174,688,000 feet of sawn lumber, 
making for the season to September 1, 606,304,000 feet. 
This was for four months, the season beginning a month 
later than usual. In August, 1900, the month’s total 
was 120,064,000 feet, and for the five months of that 
season 488,133,000 feet, 100,000,000 feet less than for 
the preceding year to the same date, but no season in 
the history of the trade has equaled that now passing. 
The heavy movement up to date seems liable to con- 
tinue to the close of navigation, in which case there 
will be taken out of the lake not less than 1,100,000,000 
feet. 

One branch of the suit brought against the settlers 
around Ely lake, near Eveleth, the suit brought by 
the Security Land & Exploration Company (Carnegie 
Steel Company) against the settlers for ejectment, has 
been settled in the district court unfavorably to the 
corporation. Judge Cant, of the Duluth courts, ruled 
that the settlers were not trespassers on this land, 
having made valid settlement there. Of course this 
branch of the case will follow the others and will go 
to the highest courts, where the case of the settlers 
against the Northern Pacific road and Weyerhaeuser 
& Humbird now is. In this also the settlers are for 
the moment ahead, having recently won an important 
contention. 

About 250 men are at work this week upon the new 
Duluth, Virginia & Rainy Lake road and twenty miles 
will be run northward this season. There is great hope 
that the building of this road will lengthen the life 
of Duluth mills many years. 

The Rat Portage lumber companies have 75,000,000 
feet of logs to drive out of northern Minnesota this 
year to their mills in Canada. Some of this was of 
the cut of two years ago, but most was fresh logs last 
winter. There are about 50,000,000 feet in the Rainy 
now and the rest are in Rainy lake and the Little 
and Big Forks rivers. The water is such that most 
of these logs will be taken out this fall. 

Loggers are paying $30 and $35 a month for men 
that will do about half a day’s work and they are hav- 
ing trouble in keeping even these. There are more 


men to be had, however, than a month ago, and the 
probability is there will be still more after the main 
crowd shall get back from harvest. 
ing preliminary works in the woods. 

The 10,000,000 feet of logs in the lake at Virginia 
are about all out and the last will be shipped to Clo- 
quet this week, 


Many are start- 





Shipments of lumber for the week just past were 
as follows: 


BOAT AND DESTINATION. Feet Carried, 





Steamer Peerless, Chicago............. 300,000 
Schooner Th. Gawn, Cleveland ......... 700,000 
Schooner C. B. Jones, Cleveland ....... 675,000 
Schooner Vinland, Tonawanda ......... 1,250,000 
Steamer City of Traverse, Chicago ..... 350,000 
Steamer Stevenson, Chicago ........... 650,000 
Steamer Argo, Cleveland .............. 800,000 
Steamer Sawyer, Tonawanda .......... 885,000 
Schooner Sweetheart, Tonawanda ...... 800,000 
Schooner B. Harrison, Tonawanda ...... 750,000 
Schooner Ogarita, ‘Tonawanda ......... 925,000 
Steamer Duncan, TOO ......6ccccrbe 350,000 
Steamer A. Bmith, Buffalo ........0.6e00 500,000 
Schooner Godfrey, Tonawanda ......... $00,000 
Steamer George King, Cleveland........ 550,000 
Steamer Zillah, Tonawanda ........... 850,000 
Schooner Sophia Minch, Tonawanda.... 900,000 
Steamer C, A, Street, Tonawanda....... 560,000 
Steamer J. C. Pringle, Tonawanda ...... 500,000 
Schooner Connoley Bros, Tonawanda. . 1,000,000 
Schooner Manistique, Tonawanda ...... 400,000 
Schooner Tillmore, Tonawanda ......... 590,000 
Schooner J. B. Lozen, Tonawanda...... 250,000 
Steamer Jay Gould, Chicago ........... 300,000 
Schooner Avenac, Cleveland ........... 850,006 
Schooner W. K. Moore, Chicago ........ 900,000 
Schooner Quito, Cleveland ............. 500,000 

OE asks codeine tates wae 17,885,000 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIS., Sept. 10.—It is somewhat difficult to 
interpret fairly the present condition of the Ashland 
Jumber market. To the uninitiated a look at the differ- 
ent docks of the bay would indicate that there was sufli- 
cient lumber in pile to supply the entire country for six 
months at least, but there is relatively speaking a very 
small portion of the stock unsold, some docks having 
only a few hundred thousands after a season’s run and 
others a considerable amount of low grade stock such as 
No, 4 and No, 5 boards and a small amount of 6 and 
8-foot lumber, but there is no great amount of this. 

Though there has not been a day in the past five 
weeks that there has not been a sale of lumber of greater 
or less magnitude, the condition remains the same as 
five weeks ago, when nearly all the unsold stocks were 
in the hands of two purchasing concerns of Chicago, 
The number of those who have stocks to offer has been 
increased; the Ashland Lumber Company has some but 
is selling about as fast as the mill can make it and is 
generally sold ahead on a great many kinds of stock. 

The season is now so far advanced that the mills are 
going into winter quarters with a small amount of stock 
on hand, which means that the present condition of the 
market will remain the same until midsummer of 1902 
at least. Lumber, with all the demand there has been 
for it, has advanced very little since the opening of 
navigation until about two weeks ago, when it took a 
sudden start and 6-inch strips that were selling at $15 
a thousand are now selling at 50 cents to $1 more than 
at that time. Four inch stuff has also advanced 50 
cents a thousand. Twelve-inch boards have been at a 
premium all summer and the demand much greater than 
the supply. Norway has remained in price about the 
same during the greater part of the season, $10.75 to 
$11 for short piece stuff; $11 for slim jams; $14 for 
short and wide stuff; $15 to $16 for the long and wide. 

Lath are in good demand but the price is not quite 
as firm as about forty-five days ago. No. 1 white pine 
were sold at $2.75, but this price is now a little shaded; 
No. 2 are selling for $2 and No. 1 norway for $2 to 
$2.25. Offers have been made considerably less than 
this as the dealers are wise and would rather sell at a 
little discount before the freight rates advance so they 
will not have to keep their stock over winter, and thus 
save taxes, insurance and the interest on the investment. 
One dealer on the bay will in thirty days sell all the 
stock he can at just the difference that it would cost 
him to carry it until May 15, 1902. 

The market was never in a better condition and all 
who are watching the lumber trade say that there ig not 
sufficient stock for all the dealers who want it. This is 
what is giving the market such a decidedly strong tone. 

Following are the lumber shipments from the port of 
Ashland during the past week: 





Boat AND DESTINATION, . Feet carried. 
Schooner A. C. Tuxberry, North Tonawanda...... 900,000 
Schooner C. BE, Redfern, North Tonawanda....... 900,000 
Schooner Noquebay, Chicago.............eeeeee: 1,000,000 
Schooner A. T. Bliss, Chicago.......cccecseces 415,000 
Barge Mawtenee, South Chicago.............5++ 950,000 
Propeller H. B. Tuttle, Cleveland..............- 700,000 
Schooner Levi Rawson, Toledo............++++++ 500,000 
Schooner John B. Wilbur, Chicago............-. 610,000 
Schooner Mike Corry, Detroit...........ee.ee05 100,000 
Schooner Lizzie A. Law, Detroit............+++ 1,025,000 
Schooner William A, Young, Cleveland......... 650,000 
Propeller Saginaw, Detroit.........seeeeseeeeere 500,000 

PE rr ey. eee eee ee 8,650,000 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 10.—The name of Walter Alex- 
ander, the active member of the Alexander-Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, has lately been proposed for gubernatorial 
honors. Mr. Alexander’s long and active political life 
has been one of no rewards. Never has he sought honor 
by the ballot but if his name shall be brought before the 
convention a strong vote in his favor is certain. 

Miss Margaret, eldest daughter of ex-Congressman 
Alexander Stewart, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, now lies at her home in this city suffering 
from serious injuries she received while riding a spit 
ited Kentucky thoroughbred. Miss Stewart was thrown 
from the animal and dragged for 100 yards over rough 
ground. Her right arm was fractured, her shouldet 
dislocated and her body bruised. 

Operations at the mill of the Barker & Stewart Lum- 
ber Company were begun yesterday after a per 
several months’ idleness, during which the company has 
been endeavoring to secure an increased supply of tim 
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ber. Three million feet is now accessible and will be 
cut rapidly. 

Jesse Sipes, of Hazelhurst, who has long been identi- 
fied with the Yawkey Lumber Company of that place, 
has moved his family to this city and wil] make his 
permanent residence here, 

EK. A. Foster, retired president of the Merrill Lumber 
Company, has completed the erection of a handsome resi- 
dence in the prettiest portion of the city at a cost of 
$5,000. The structure will be occupied by his daughter, 
Mrs. Henry E. Smith. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


_ MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 12—There are some buyers 
here but no important sales are reported. Everything 
has been picked up except hardwoods. Among buyers 
here this week were C. G. Poggi, of the Soper Lumber 
Company, Chicago; J. A. Pridmore, for the Arthur 
Gourley Company; K. R. Rosenbeak, Frankfort, and A. 
D. Watson, of Raber & Watson, Chicago. 

The propeller Shores and two consorts carried out 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber to Buffalo this week. 
The Hall and the barge Noyes loaded at the Murphy 
Lumber Company’s mill, Green Bay, this week. The 
Chicago fleet of boats was delayed several days this 
week by the fierce storm on the lakes. They are now 
coming in. The Marinette Lumber Company shipped a 
large amount of hardwoods to Buffalo this week. 

The A. W. Clark Company, whose factory was 
destroyed by fire in Menominee last week, has decided 
to rebuild and work will begin as soon as the insurance 
shall be adjusted. The adjusters are at work this week. 
In the meantime the company is using the old Menom- 
inee Sash & Door Factory, which it purchased some 
time ago. 

A report comes from the west to the effect that Jacob 
Mortenson, president of the Garth Lumber Company, 
purchased 50,000 acres of timber land in Oregon last 
week. He has been out on the coast for some time. 
Robert Stephenson, of Ontonogon, was here this week 
and left for the Pacific coast with several officials of 
the Diamond Match Company, which is making arrange- 
ments for large investments in the west. 

George W. Bancroft, of Orange, Tex., president of the 
Bancroft Lumber Company, was in Menominee this 
week negotiating for the purchase of the Louisiana 
pine Jands which 8. M. Stephenson and A. A. Carpen- 
ter own. No deal was made. Messrs. Stephenson and 
Carpenter own several hundred million feet of timber 
in Louisiana. 

It is reported here that A. A. Carpenter, president 
of the Kirby-Carpenter Company, is seriously ill at 
his home in Mentor, Ohio, where he has been for sev- 
eral months. 

The D. Clint Prescott Company, of Menominee, 
received an order this week for a saw mill complete 
to be built for a Jumber concern at Ford, Ky. 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


LaCrosse, WIs., Sept. 10.—Notwithstanding the tact 
that we have had a rainfall of more than five inches 
during the past three days in this locality it has not 
reached the headwaters of the logging streams. In con- 
sequence we will not get any logs now. This condition 
seems to exist throughout the upper Mississippi and its 
tributaries, so we will have to wait for the fall rains. 
Trade is fairly good now. Lumbermen are now turning 
their attention to winter work and are sending men into 
the woods. This will be the last winter that logging 
will be done on Black river, as it is expected that all 
the standing timber will be cut that is to come out by 
water. The improvements will not be kept up longer 
than next season and to drive logs without them would 
be rather a difficult task. Everyone who has standing 
timber will make an effort to clean up this winter. As 
it is, there is probably not more than 25,000,000 to 30,- 
000,000 feet left to bank. If a good drive should follow 
in the spring it will also end the saw mill business here, 
as our mills with a good season could cut out all the 
logs they would have left back. Unless we have another 
run of logs this fall there will be no logs carried over 
here. All the mills are now closed down except that of 
the C. L. Colman Lumber Company, which has logs 
enough on hand to run the balance of this month. Our 
big water for Jast season came late in October and we 
are in hopes of a repetition of it this year. 

F. G. Tiffany, who looks after the interests of the 
Gile estate here, returned last week from a trip of three 
months in Europe. He was accompanied by his wife 
and son. 

N. H. Withee, who has been in Oregon for a couple 
of weeks, is to be home the last of this week. 

W. B. Pettibone, of Hannibal, Mo., spent Sunday last 
in the city. 

John Paul returned this morning from a trip through 
the east and Canada. 

R. Fahey, of the J. E. North Lumber Company, of 
Bond, Miss., returned home on Sunday evening last after 
spending a couple of weeks here with his family, who 
have been spending the summer here. They will return 
home later. 

F, A. Copeland has engaged passage for himself and 
Wife on the steamer Celtic which will sail for Europe in 
February. They will spend several months in the old 
country. 

W. W. Cargill left on Saturday evening last for Pine 
Bluff, to look over the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany’s saw mill plant. 

George Phillips, who recently erected a saw mill here 
at the mouth of Black river, has started up and expects 
to continue running the rest of the season. 

W. L. Osborne and wife have returned from a six 





months’ trip abroad. Mrs. Osborne is a daughter of 
the late C. L. Colman and hurried home on account of 
the death of her father in July. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, WIs., Sept. 10.—The rain of Monday proved 
a welcome visitor, as it extinguished many forest fires 
in some portions of the forests. 

Brown Bros., of Rhinelander, have made changes in 
decoration and furniture at their office which give them 
a most pleasant and attractive place of business. 

W. D. Martin, of the A. H. Stange Company, has re- 
turned from his trip to Buffalo, Pittsburg and other 
points. 

K. J. Brent, formerly of the sash and door business 
at Muscatine, Iowa, but more recently of Kansas City, 
has assumed the management of the Anson-Hixon Sash, 
Door & Blind Company, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of J. 8. Thompson. Mr. Brent is a man 
of experience in this line of manufacture and will be 
able to carry on the work in a successful manner. 

C. P. Miller, of Chicago, was in the city last week 
looking after his lumber interests here. 

George M. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, 
attended to business matters in Chicago last week. 

The repairs at the A. H. Stange Company’s saw mill 
are now well on toward completion, Everything is in 
readiness for the reception of the new double cutting 
band mill, which is expected to arrive this week and will 
be immediately installed. The mill will be ready for 
winter operation and start sawing in about two weeks. 

The exceeding low water has been a source of much de- 
lay to those whose logs are coming down by water, and 
has interfered somewhat with the operation of some of 
the saw mills. The Merrill Lumber Company’s mill was 
shut down temporarily on Monday on that account. 

IF. H. McCormack, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, 
left on Monday night for Indiana to look up trade for 
his company. 

At Hazelhurst the Yawkey Lumber Company is just as 
busy as ever. The saw mill is pounding away day and 
night and the yard is filling up with an excellent stock 
of lumber. The itinerants of this company started out 
again last week and are again hustling orders far and 
wide. Mr. Yawkey and family have been spending the 
summer at his cottage on beautiful Lake Katharine and 
he has been giving personal attention to business at the 
same time. 

John Landers, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, ac- 
companied by several timber estimators, has gone to 
Arkansas to look over timber lands in that country. 

Preparations for the winter’s work in the woods are 
now manifest. Up at Harshaw the Alexander Stewart 
Lumber Company is operating one camp and will soon 
start another at Plum Lake. 

Mrs. H. W. Wright, with her sons, James and Alfred, 
and daughter, Nellie, with guests from Milwaukee, has 
returned from their summer sojourn at their cottage on 
Trout lake. 

W. S. Roberts, of the A. H. Stange office force, ac- 
companied by his wife, and brother, E. M. Roberts, of 
Winona, Minn., has been visiting Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, 

Ticceieennsens have not been pushing trade the past 
few weeks, preferring to take only such orders as came 
to them, and during the meantime allow the lumber to 
become more thoroughly dried. There will be no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the stock. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Sept. 10.—The 
attempt on the life of President McKinley at Buffalo 
on Friday absorbed public attention to an extent that 
business has hardly been given consideration. In the 
lumber business the week has been uneventful. There 
is about as much lumber moving as usual but there are 
no changes of note. Dealers on this river complain of 
difficulty in securing white pine and local stocks are 
badly broken in consequence. About the only firms not 
complaining in this regard are Bliss & Van Auken 
and Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., these being such 
heavy holders that they can keep their stocks pretty 
well up. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company last week 
sold 3,500,000 feet of white pine log run, cut in Geor- 
gian bay, to Buffalo parties. A member of the firm 
says top notch prices were realized and also that there 
is practically not a round lot of good stock in the 
Georgian bay district that is not disposed of, while 
the market there is very strong. 

B. W. Gubtil, of Saginaw, has sold 800,000 feet of 
choice white pine, upper peninsula stock manufactured 
at the Bay Mills plant of Hall & Munson, to Chicago 
parties. It brought full prices. 

S. F. Derry, of Saginaw, bought 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber which was manufactured at Millers- 
burg, Mich., and it will be shipped by rail to Saginaw 
river. He says that hardwood, lumber is moving fairly 
well with the exception of hard maple. 

The Central Lumber Company is cutting up the 
14,000,000 feet of white pine which the company bought 
at Marquette last spring, and had about 8,000,000 feet 
besides most of which was put into Tittabawassee 
waters last winter and is just now being received. 
This will give the company a partial stock for next 
year and it is expected it can be supplemented by addi- 
tional purchases next winter, so that a fairly full 
stoek for next season is assured. 

C. S. Bliss is running his planing mill and saw mill 
steadily and reports a fairly good trade, although he 
is not having quite the run on hemlock he expected. 
His mill will cut about 8,000,000 feet this season. 

The Michigan firms operating in the Georgian bay 


district will put in full stocks of logs the coming win- 
ter and are now arranging to start camps. In the 
lower peninsula operations will be on a somewhat 
smaller scale, at least in eastern Michigan, owing to 
the exhaustion of pine. The usual stock of hardwood 
and hemlock will be secured. The cost of supplies 
aud scarcity of men and high wages will cut something 
of a figure in logging. 

The new band mill erected by Salling, Hanson & Co. 
to take the place of the one destroyed by fire at Gray- 
ling some months ago started sawing on Saturday. 
The mill is modern in every particular and the firm 
has enough stock to keep it humming a number of 
years. A large portion of the machinery was furnished 
by the M. Garland Company of Bay City and the 
equipment throughout is first class. The company will 
build a railroad to bring a lot of timber to this mill. 
Sulling, Hanson & Co. bought the Crump & Son plant 
for cutting up box stock at Roscommon and it is cut- 
ting 35,000 feet a day; new machinery is to be added 
to increase the output to 45,000 feet daily. This 
stock is cut from small timber which was formerly 
considered of no account, much of it being “jack” 
pine. There is any amount of it in the northern part 
of the lower peninsula and when the white pine 
resources largely disappeared and the demand for box 
stock increased the attention of lumbermen was turned 
to a class of timber that had been passed up as utterly 
worthless. It was found that it could be converted 
into box stock and a large amount of it is being util- 
ized. Handy Bros., of West Bay City, and E. Ger- 
main, of Saginaw, have been cutting it at their plan- 
ing mills, having small saw mills operating in con- 
nection, bringing the logs down by rail, and the venture 
is profitable. There is enough of this class of timber 
to furnish stock for a number of such plants for a 
long time. 

Heavy fires in northern Ontario and on the north- 
western shore of Lake Huron in the lower peninsula 
have done much damage to standing and cut timber 
and other property. The smoke was so dense that eight 
vessels were stranded near Port Huron on Saturday 
night. For miles along the beach in the vicinity of 
the wrecks are strewn logs and bundles of lath. ' The 
steamer Pauly and consort, both of which went ashore, 
had on 2,600,000 pieces of lath, the larger portion of 
which will not be recovered. The logs adrift came 
from a raft the tug Gladiator was towing down from 
the north to Detroit. me 

A vessel arrived Saturday with 500,000 feet of lum- 
ber from Duluth for Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
and A. C. White, of Saginaw, received 500,000 feet 
from Ashland. Last year 75,000,000 feet of lumber 
came into this river by boat and it is expected that 
nearly if not quite 90,000,000 feet will come in this 
season, over 50,000,000 feet having already arrived. 

F. H. Green, who operates a small saw mill at But- 
man, has taken a contract to saw 300,000 feet of logs 
belonging to the Central Lumber Company of Sagi- 
naw. .The lumber will be moved by rail. 

F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, has sold 100,000 feet of 
maple flooring to parties in England. 

The steamer Robert Holland arrived from Duluth on 
Friday with a cargo of lumber consigned to Saginaw 
dealers. About 150,000 feet was unloaded from the 
steamer on a lighter which sprang a leak and water- 
logged, letting the greater portion of the lumber into 
the river. It was recovered at some expense. 

The plant of the Cadillac Handle Company at Cadil- 
lac was destroyed by fire in March last and the work 
of rebuilding the plant was started last week. The 
company has secured twenty acres of land adjacent to 
its other premises and is promised better fire protection. 
A large shingle mill plant is also to be erected at Cad- 
illac at once. 

The old French Lumber Company’s mill at West 
Branch, which of late has been utilized by Russell 
Bros. as a box factory, was burned last week. The 
work of removing the machinery to Bay City was in 
progress. The loss is about $1,000 with no insurance. 

The Lobdell-Bailey Manufacturing Company, of 
Onaway, closed the deal on Monday for the hardwood 
holdings of the Churchills, of Alpena, the consideration 
being $75,000. The timber will be cut and manufac- 
tured at Onaway. 





TRADE IN TOLEDO. 

ToLepo, Onto, Sept. 9.—September opens with steady 
demand for all kinds of lumber and the output for 
last week was large and satisfactory. The pronounced 
shortage of good lumber is having its natural effect; 
stock in shipping condition is bringing more than pub- 
lished list and undoubtedly will advance. Prices on 
common grades are strong. Norway bill stuff is sell- 
ing freely, with a tendency to advance. There has 
been no apparent diminution of demand from the Pitts- 
burg territory. Lumber arrived freely last week, nearly 
every firm in the city receiving one or more barges. 

Local conditions are very satisfactory. The past 
week developed more than ordinary inquiry for small 
houses. The factories are running full time. 

Rowland Starr returned this week from a trip east. 
H. R. Kelsey is taking a little rest at Middle Bass. 
Charles Rowland has returned after a short absence 
from the city. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, Outo, Sept. 7.—Throughout for this week 
all dealers, wholesale and retail, have had sufficient busi- 
ness to keep them guessing what to do next, and there 
seems to be a gradually increasing demand for lumber 
and all kinds of building material. Prices on many 
grades are above the list adopted by Cleveland, Toledo 
and Sandusky dealers July 20 and a revision of the list 
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is looked for soon. Thoroughly dry lumber suitable for 
immediate use is becoming more scarce daily and even 
now many dealers are compelled to do more or less 
swapping to fill orders. At the present time there ap- 
pears to be less than 25,000,000 feet more now in yards 
than at the opening of navigation, and with this condi- 
tion of things it is hardly possible for this market to go 
into winter with more than a light stock. 

Real estate transactions continue very active and 
from the buildings projected for this fall a large amount 
of lumber will be required. Box factories, too, are all 
busy and are cutting daily a large quantity of lumber in 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common grades. Foundries and pattern 
shops are also all having plenty of business and are 
using considerable lumber. 

Receipts by boat this week were: 

BOAT AND PORT OF SAILING. Feet Delivered, 
Propeller A. G, Lindsay, Duluth, Minn.. 1,000,000 
Schooner Agnes Smith, Duluth Minn.... 750,000 


Schooner Alex. Anderson, Duluth, Minn.. 900,000 
Propeller Swallow, Duluth, Minn....... 300,000 
Propeller H. D. Coffinberry, Duluth, Minn. 650,000 
Propeller T. D. Stimson, Duluth, Minn.. 500,000 
Propeller Newyago, Duluth, Minn....... 850,000 


Propeller Linden, Duluth, Minn........ 1,000,000 


Schooner Helvetia, Duluth, Minn...... 850,000 
Propeller Maine, Duluth, Minn......... 300,000 
Propeller A, A. Turner, Duluth, Minn... 400,000 
Propeller A, C. Maxwell, Duluth, Minn.. 600,000 
Schooner Russian, Alpena, Mich........ 375,000 
Schooner Franz Sigel, Alpena, Mich.... 350,000 
Schooner A. P. Grover, Alpena, Mich... 400,000 
Schooner Manitou, Cheboygan, Mich.... 350,000 
Schooner Nelson Bloom, Ashland, Wis.. 750,000 
Schooner Donaldson, Ashland, Wis...... 950,000 
Propeller Seattle, Au Sable, Mich...... 500,000 
Propeller Sanilac, Raber, Mich......... 350,000 

Total receipts for the week........ 12,100,000 


Washington cedar shingles have been arriving in only 
small quantities and have been shipped out or used here 
in a retail way on arrival, so that at present there is 
only a small stock on hand. Hemlock boards and piece 
stuff have accumulated somewhat within the past ten 
or fifteen days and considerable more of them are in the 
yards than at the beginning of August, Prices remain 
firm at the list. The assortment of norway bill stuff 
in the market is much broken and more or less swapping 
is indulged in to fill bills. 

Buyers have been much more conspicuous in the 
market than for several previous weeks. Among them 
were Mr. Dubois, of Dubois & McCoy, Bellaire, Ohio; 
George N. Yant, Alliance, Ohio; James A. Hunt, Wads- 
worth, Ohio; C. B. Caldwell, of Caldwell & Boreland, 
Oil City, Pa.; W. E. Terhune, W. E. Terhune & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; C. L. Wood, of the Western Reserve Lumber 
Company, Warren, Ohio; H. M, O’Maley, Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio; Sam Putnam, of J. M. Hastings & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

F. R. Gilchrist & Co. recently made a sale of a large 
quantity of maple flooring for Manchester, England. 
This will all be loaded on one train at their factory 
at Alpena, Mich., taken directly through to Philadelphia 
and there transferred to boat for Manchester. 

W. D. Johnson, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburg, Pa., here this week, says of 
the company’s business and the lumber trade in gen- 
eral at Pittsburg and vicinity that they were never 
better and the trade in and about Pittsburg is in the 
best condition now that it has ever been; that the strike 
situation is practically settled and not only the lumber 
and building trade is prosperous but all other classes 
of business are apparently in an exceedingly satisfactory 
shape. 

Guy Gray, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, and 
family are at Buffalo this week doing the Pan-American. 

A. E. Klumph, secretary of the Cuyahoga Lumber Com- 
pany, was in Duluth, Minn., the early part of this week. 
He will return via Buffalo and spend several days with 
his family seeing the Pan-American. 

Erwin Fisher, of the Fisher & Wilson Company, has 
been spending several days at Duluth and Ashland and 
is expected home early next week. 

Howard Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, has 
been at Tawas, Mich., on business for his company during 
the last ten days. 

R. H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
has been confined to his home seriously ill with an 
old fashioned case of the grip. His physician reports 
him somewhat improved. 

While many Cleveland lumbermen have visited the 
Pan-American, several are now arranging to attend dur- 
ing Lumbermen’s Week and preparations are being made 
to unite with the Builders’ Exchange and in this way get 
together a large delegation to go from here on or about 
September 15. 





ALLIED WEST VIRGINIA-WISCONSIN OPERA- 
TIONS. 

Up in Taylor county, north central Wisconsin, is 
located and operated one of other monuments to the 
thrift and business acumen of the late Levi Heidrick— 
the Heidrick & Matson Lumber Company, Incorporated, 
which manufactures lumber, operates shingle and plan- 
ing mills and deals in logs and lands. The concern is 
composed of the estate of Levi Heidrick; R. M. Matson, 
of Brookville, Pa.; Emmet Queen, of Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Charles F. Heidrick, of Westboro, Wis., the headquar- 
ters of the company. The officers (aside from the presi- 
deney, which has been vacant since Mr. Heidrick’s death) 
are: R. M. Matson, vice president; Emmet Queen, treas- 
urer; Charles F. Heidrick, secretary. 

The Westboro concern is a branch of the outgrowth 
of the old Heidrick & Weber interests that operated 
saw and shingle mills in and about DuBois, Pa., fifteen 
years ago, Mr. Heidrick also operating independently 
extensive logging interests. He afterward bought the 
Litch pine tract near Brookville, Pa., where his mills 
were rebuilt, twenty miles of railroad were constructed 
and 20,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock was produced 


for several years, until 1899, when the pine was cut 
out and the property was sold. Mr. Weber, of the old 
concern, and R. M. Matson were connected with this 
operation, known as Heidrick, Matson & Co. In 1896 
Mr. Weber died at his home in Lancaster, Pa. The rail- 
road above referred to was constructed in’ connection 
with the Pennsylvania railroad, to secure timber natur- 
ally adjacent to a competitive line. The idea was con- 
ceived by Mr. Heidrick and, although it was deemed 
impracticable by the Pennsylvania company, through the 
persistence of Mr. Heidrick and others the road was 
built, and it made Brookville one of the largest ship- 
ping points on the Pennsylvania railroad line, a traffic 
which still continues and will for several years, from 
a country that was considered practically worked out 
before the road was built. 

After disposing of the Brookville operation Mr. Heid- 
rick with Mr. Matson and others erected large woolen 
mills in that town. Soon after they opened saw and 
planing mills at Morocco, Clay county, W. Va., from 
which they built several miles of railroad and where 
they have several years’ cutting of white oak and poplar. 
The West Virginia plant is known as the Leatherwood 
Lumber Company, the stock being owned by the Levi 
Heidrick estate, R. M. Matson, James Flynn, of Altoona, 
and William Hamilton, the latter superintendent of 
the West Virginia plant. Mr. Flynn is also the prin- 
cipal stockholder of the Mountain City Lumber Com- 
pany, Altoona, and heavily interested in other lumber- 
ing concerns. The West Virginia plant does a large 
export business. 

About the time that the West Virginia plant was 
inaugurated the plant at Westboro, Wis., was also 
opened up. It represents an investment of about $300,- 
000 in cash, including the first and recent land and 
timber purchases. The plant is regarded as one of the 
most important on the Wisconsin Central railway. Its 
capacity is 100,000 feet a single turn. It is expected 
to cut 15,000,000 feet this year and more next year 
and may run night and day this fall and next winter. 
The product at Westboro is mostly hemlock, of which 
ready sale is found at market prices. The plant is 
complete with all necessary, modern and improved ma- 
chinery and logging road and its facilities for execut- 
ing orders promptly are unexcelled. 

While Mr. Heidrick had not given the Westboro busi- 
ness much personal attention, his death will necessi- 
tate a change in the directorate and management of 
the business; a meeting of the stockholders will be held 
in the current month to decide these matters. Frank 
N. Snell handles the sales of the Heidrick & Matson 
Lumber Company, Incorporated, from his Milwaukee 
(Wis.) office. 





LOG SUPPLIES FOR MUSKEGON. 


Muskecon, Micu., Sept. 6.—The Muskegon river drive 
of 1901 has arrived here after a slow run from Houghton 
lake. It left Houghton lake in May and made very 
slow progress because of the low stage of the water, 
the work being attended with many difficulties. The 
rear has passed Croton. The drive contained 20,000,000 
feet of logs for Munroe & Brinen, Gow & Campbell and 
KF. Alberts & Sons. The Alberts mill and the mill of 
W. R. Jones, the latter sawing the Munroe & Brinen 
stock, which were shut down by the scarcity of logs, 
have been able to resume. 





Trouble. 





THE CHEQUASSET DIFFICULTY. 
The Situation at Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 9.—The affairs of Charles EF. 
Corkran and his several lumber companies continue to 
occupy the courts. The hearing on the motion made by 
Z. Howard Isaac, counsel for the Manor Lumber Com- 
pany, of Baltimore county, to rescind the appointment 
of Osborne I. Yellott as receiver because the affidavit to 
the bill of complaint had been made by long distance 
telephone, came up in the circuit court of Baltimore 
county before Judge Burke today and was argued at 
considerable length. The matter was finally held under 
consideration. The petitioner asking to have the Manor 
company placed into the hands of receivers was Ben- 
jamin W. Cross, who happened to be in Cincinnati when 
the bill was filed. 

On petition, Receiver Yellott’s bond has been raised 
from $6,000 to $16,000, or less than twice the estimated 
value of the assets. Mr. Yellott was entirely willing 
to have the bond increased. 

On petition of the Citizens’ bank of Norfolk, Va., 
which claims to be a creditor of the Chesapeake Lumber 
Company, another of the Corkran concerns, Leigh Bon- 
sal has been appointed a co-receiver to act with A. DeR. 
Sappington and Edward W. Brown. The _ petitioner 
maintained that the two receivers first appointed repre- 
sented only Mr. Corkran, ‘by whose management the 
said lumber company and other companies allied to it 
have become insolvent; and. although the said Corkran 
in interviews in the papers has stated that all the cred- 
itors will be paid 100 cents on the dollar, and that he is 
about forming. a large company to combine all his in- 
solvent companies, it is very evident that even if this 
should be true creditors of the Chesapeake Lumber Com- 
pany should be represented in the receivership.” The 
bank claims to be a creditor in the sum of $1,240.04. 

On last Friday Judge Burke, of the circuit court of 
Baltimore county, passed an order making Washington 
Righter and Frederick Righter, of Philadelphia; Joseph 
G. Righter and Michael Myers, of Williamsport, Pa., and 
Frank W. Benedict, special partner, all doing business 
under the firm name of W. Righter’s Sons’ Company, 





parties plaintiff in the case of Charles E. Corkran vs. 


the Parkton Lumber Company. An order was also 
passed directing Osborne I. Yellott, receiver of the 
Manor Lumber Company, to permit Cumberland, Dugan 
& Co. to take possession of one molder and attachments, 
claimed by them, upon filing a bond for $300. 
The Daniels & Collin Lumber Company. 

PirrspurG, Pa., Sept. 10—The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative saw John McGhee, the receiver of the 
Daniels & Collin Lumber Company, today and in reply 
to an inquiry as to how matters were progressing Mr. 
McGhee said that a complete statement will be filed dur- 
ing the last of the week. W. K. Jennings, attorney for 
the company, will leave this evening for Grand Rapids, 
Mich., where a branch office under G. B. Daniels’ man- 
agement is located, to look after the appointment of a 
receiver there. Advices from this office have been very 
slow in coming in and have retarded the completion of 
work at the Pittsburg end. T. S. Clark, a young law- 
yer, of Charleston, W. Va., has been appointed receiver 
of the Daniels & Collin interests in West Virginia. 


At the Nashville End. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—S. D. Albright has 
returned to Nashville from Cincinnati, where he was in 
jail charged with misappropriating funds of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Company. He is cheerful and he and 
his friends, which include practically all the lumbermen 
of Nashville, are confident everything will turn out all 
right for him. The only Nashville lumber concern 
caught by the failure of the American Hardwood Com- 
pany and allied concerns is Love, Boyd & Co., and that 
for a small amount—-$600. This firm has filed a bill 
in the chancery court attaching money owed to the 
American Hardwood Company by a local firm. Unless 
the American Hardwood Company shall be forced into 
involuntary bankruptcy Love, Boyd & Co. are entirely 
protected and will get their money. It is said in Al- 
bright’s behalf that his case must have been a good 
one as a firm of lawyers in Cincinnati who did not 
know him indemnified his bond. 





M ETROPOLITAN EMBARRASSMENTS. 


New York, Sept. 9.—A petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptey has been filed here against James W. Lawrence, 
who did business as Lawrence Bros., lumber dealers, at 
Yonkers, by the following creditors: Frederick W. Cole, 
$293; Samuel A, Bennett, $285, and William V. Schup- 
ner, $346. Mr. Lawrence is the-surviving partner in the 
firm, the other brother, William F, Lawrence, having 
died four years ago. It was alleged that James W. 
Lawrence is insolvent, and on July 20 committed an 
act of bankruptcy by transferring certain partnership 
and individual property to a corporation called Law- 
rence Bros., Incorporated. On July 24 James W. Law- 
rence was appointed receiver of the assets of the firm. 
It is Mr. Lawrence’s intention to file a cross petition 
claiming that the allegations of the creditors are with- 
out foundation. 

Another meeting of the auditors of the Brooklyn 
Molding Company was held last week, at which it was 
decided that efforts would be made to take the concern 
out of the bankruptey courts. If they are successful 
the creditors will sell the plant at private sale, the 
proceeds to be divided among those holding claims. 





A PENNSYLVANIA BANKRUPTCY. 


Pitrspurc, Pa., Sept. 10.—Arthur B. Gaston and 
Frank B. Gaston, of Utica, Venango county, Pa., doing 
business as the Gaston Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, filed a petition in bankruptcy in the United States 
district court last week. The company owes $14,946 and 
has no assets. The liabilities of Arthur B. Gaston are 
$16,961 and of Frank B. Gaston $18,870. Individually 
they have no assets. 





A BALTIMORE EMBARRASSMENT. 


Thomas J. Taylor, of 110 North Howard street, Bal- 
timore, Md., has applied for the benefit of the bank- 
ruptecy law individually and as a partner with William 
K. Sprigg, conducting tie lumber business as Sprigg, 
Taylor & Co. His liabilities are $50,899.10, divided 
among thirty-seven creditors, with no assets. The sched- 
ules state that the liabilities were all contracted by Mr. 
Taylor as a partner with Mr. Sprigg prior to May 26, 
1894, when the firm made an assignment. It is also 
stated that Mr. Sprigg is out of the state of Maryland 
and has not been heard of for more than seven years. 
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MECHANICAL EVIDENCES OF MANUFACTURING 
DEMAND. 


Among those who have recently purchased the Hill 
steam drag saw machine are: Charles Vermeulen-Beern- 
eart, Roulers, Belgium, No. 14 drag saw and concave 
spiked rolls; Toledo Match Company, Toledo, Ohio, No. 
1 drag saw and conecaved spiked rolls; Oxford Crate 
Company, Crystal River, Fla., No. 14 drag saw, style “C” 
steam dog and log jacker; Allis-Chalmers Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., No. 0 marine drag saw and marine dog; 
Perfection Manufacturing Company, River Rouge, 
Mich., No. 1 drag saw; J. M. Arthur & Co., Portland, 
Ore., No. 0 drag saw; Big Bay Lumber Company, Lake- 
view, Mich., No. 14 drag saw; Roseberry-Spencer Lum- 
ber Company, Mobile, Ala., No. 1 marine drag saw an 
marine steam dog; Albert Galigher, Cairo, IIl., No. 2 
drag saw; Standard Chemical Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada, No. 14 drag saw and wood cutting mill; Sabine 
Lumber Company, Zwolle, La., No. 1 marine steam drag 
saw and marine dog; J. I. Campbell, Houston, Tex., No. 
1 drag saw and style “C” dog. Ck 

All of these machines were furnished by William E. 
Hill & Co., 361-369 Eleanor street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Efforts for Erie Canal Improvement—A Partial Program for Lumbermen’s Week at Buffalo— 


Prospects for New York Adoption of National Hardwood Inspection Rules—Lumber- 
men’s Healthy Sentiments on the Assault on the President— A Combine to 
Discontinue Timber Cutting—Pennsylvania and laine Trade. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Sept. 9.—Aside from the shock felt here 
over the attempted assassination of the president, mat- 
ters in the trade are quite satisfactory both as regards 
the volume of business being done and the prices ob- 
tained for lumber. There is a continued stiffening as 
to figures for yellow pine, while hardwoods also are 
in more satisfactory shape. 

The death of Garret L. Hardy, told of in greater 
detail in another column, removes probably the oldest 
lumberman in the trade of the metropolitan district. 
He was a conservative, strictly upright, honest mer- 
chant of the old school, a member of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association, and a man whose loss will 
be felt by those who knew him, 

Of those who visited the trade last week Alfred 
Haines, of Haines & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was conspic- 
uous, aS he came here in the interests of the 1,000-ton 
barge canal. It appears that not alone the lumber- 
men but other merchants in Buffalo are working hard 
to make this movement a success. They are acting in 
harmony with the members of the Produce Exchange 
in this city in order to bring the matter before the 
voters of the state. 

The board of trustees of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association met on September 4 and acted favorably on 
the applications for membership of J. B. Murphee, 
wholesaler, 18 Broadway, and the Mott Haven Lumber 
Company, retailers, 137th street and Fifth avenue. 

H. C. Millard, of the Millard Lumber Company, 
New Hamburg, N. Y., was a visitor here today. 

Enough work has been done on the alterations at 
18 Broadway to show that that one of several homes 
of the lumber fraternity in New York will have one of 
the handsomest entrances in the city when all the 
changes shall be completed. 

Charles H. Bond, of E. W. Rathbun & Co., Oswego, 
N. Y., vice president of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was a visitor here last week. 

A number of southern dealers have been in the city 
recently. Among them were J. M. Card, of the J. M. 
Card Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., who has just 
returned from a trip to Canada; A. G. Paul, secretary 
oc the East Coast Lumber Company, Watertown, Fla., 
and E, E. Taenzer, of E. E. Taenzer & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Pendennis White, of White, Gratwick & Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., was in the city last week. He then 
went to Boston to get his family, who have spent the 
summer on the Atlantic coast, and returned to Tona- 
wanda the latter part of the week. 

John J. McKelvey, counsel for the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, has returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation, spent with his family at Lake 
Minewaska, Ulster county, N. Y. 

If the present cool, autumnal weather continues the 
chances are very favorable for a big attendance of New 
Yorkers at the Pan-American Lumbermen’s Week. 
There are many lumber dealers in the metropolitan dis- 
trict who feel that they ought to see the fair, while 
many others have not yet taken vacations. Many will 
leave on Saturday or early next week. 


The Week’s Charters. 

Rates for timber tonnage have continued easy, with 
the market now standing at 87s 6d to 90s from the gulf 
to United Kingdom and the continent. Deals freights 
have remained quiet at 35s to 37s 6d from St. John to 
west coast of England. Little or no attention develops 
in the“‘line of time contracts. The minimum rate quoted 
is 4s for good modern carriers for periods of six and 
twelve months, though in one instance 3s 10d was ac- 
cepted for the long term. ‘ 

Lumber rates to the River Plate are a trifle weaker, 
influenced by the lessened demand and freer tonnage 
offerings. From the gulf to Buenos Ayres $13 to $13.50 
is quoted, provinces $9.50 to $10 and Boston and Port- 
land $9. There is no special inquiry for tonnage to 
Brazil. For West India tonnage there is a moderate 
demand. Vessels, however, are offered sparingly, which 
served fully to sustain previous rates. Coastwise lum- 
ber rates continue firm on the basis of $5.75 Brunswick 
to New York; the demand, however, is limited. 

The following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner Fred H. Gibson, Appalachicola to Las Palmas, 
lumber, $11.25 and port charges. 

Steamer Anselma de Larrinaga, gulf to Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Greenock or Cardiff, two ports, timber, 90s. Prompt. 

Steamer Ida, Bathurst to west coast of England, deals, 
35s. Prompt. sc 

Bark Mathilde, Appalachicola to Honfleur, timber, 117s 6d, 

cember-January. P 

Bark Premier, gulf to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $13. 

Bark Jessie McGregor, Boston to Rosario, lumber, $10. 

Bark Brookside, Yarmouth, N. S., to Rosario, lumber, 
$10.50. 

Ship Stephan, 
$18.50. _November-December. 

Bark Johan Irgens, Appalachicola to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 
$14; option Rosario, $15. f 
¥ sip Treasury, Boston to Buenos Ayres, lumber, $9. No- 
ember, 

Schooner J. B. Jordan, Pensacola to New York, lumber, $7. 
gg prooner Pepe Ramirez, Brunswick to New York, lumber, 

15, 

... Schooner Austin D. Knight, Jacksonville or Mayport to 

New York, lumber, $6. ; 

ar aan F. & T. Lupton, Savannah to New York, lum- 
r, $6. 


Ship Island to Buenos Ayres, lumber, 


Schooner Edith H. 
lumber, $6.60. 

Schooner Sunlight, Norfolk to New York, lumber, $2.75. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 


Walnut Logs 
and Lumber. 


Symington, Savannah to Portland, 


Cooperage 


Whitewood. Stock. 


Liverpool .......10s 12s 6d 7s 6d 
ee. eee 5s 17s 6d 10s 

Hamburg ....... 16c 100 Ibs. 19¢ 10¢ ft. 
Marseilles ...... 20s 22s 6d 228 6d 
Havre -.---20e 100 Ibs. 25c 10¢ ft. 


eres 
FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 12.—The custom house report 
of lake lumber. receipts gives 5,831,000 feet for the week, 
with 6,650,000 shingles. As a rule dealers are looking 
for liberal arrivals right along. There is no change in 
freight rates. 

The Butfalo Lumber Exchange is getting ready to take 
up the stevedore question and has a strong committee, 
with Alfred Haines at its head, but it looks doubtful 
whether anything can be done in the direction of lower 
rates this fall. Men are so scarce that the committee 
felt obliged to ask the local union to take in more men, 
which was done, 

Lumbermen’s Week is still a matter uppermost in the 
minds of the local dealers and much has been done to 
urge the members of the trade to attend the exposition 
next week. Secretary Perry, of the National Whole- 
salers’ association, who is already here for a two weeks’ 
stay, says that the association alone sent out 60,000 cir- 
cular invitations. The local exchange has done what it 
could also, Chairman George P. Sawyer, of the local 
committee, says that the program is not very complete 
but that the formal proceedings will begin at noon on 
September 17. An address of welcome will be given by 
Chairman John N. Seatcherd, of the executive commit- 
tee of the exposition, and President Milburn and Director 
General Buchanan will also speak if not called elsewhere. 
There will be three or four speakers from various see- 
tions of the country, but they are not yet announced. 

The Lumber Secretaries’ Association will hold a ses- 
sion on Thursday, but the nature of their work is not 
mentioned. As to the effect of the attempt on the life 
of President McKinley on the exposition, it is held that 
it will increase the attendance. There are so many 
curiosity seekers that on the very day of the shooting 
the price of all souvenirs bearing a picture of the presi- 
dent or the building in which he was shot went up about 
five-fold and the boards were completely cleared of them. 

There is much interest in the coming meeting of the 
Indiana Lumber Association, especially on account of 
the call to the hardwood authorities for a conference 
on inspection, It appears here that the demand to be 
made by Indiana for some modification of the stringency 
of the rules here and there is likely to be met, with the 
express understanding that the state will then adopt 
national inspection officially. All the leading officers 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association will at- 
tend the meeting. 

The establishment and incorporation of the Janes- 
Keeney Lumber Company of Buffalo is about to be an- 
nounced, though at last report the incorporation was 
not complete. This company is to succeed the Isola 
Lumber Company, which was organized by H. S. Janes, 
C. C. Mead and others some years ago to operate in 
Mississippi hardwood timber. Mr. Janes has now bought 
out his associates and sold a considerable interest in the 
property to C. N. Keeney, of LeRoy, a well known capi- 
talist there and lifelong friend of the Janes family. The 
lumber operations will be pushed as before and cotton 
and corn planting will be added, 400 acres of denuded 
land on the Isola tract having been set apart for that 
undertaking next year. P 

John B. Grant, of Memphis, Tenn., southern repre- 
sentative of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, is 
attending the Pan-American Exposition on his wedding 
trip. 

A few days ago a delegation visited C. W. Goodyear and 
asked him to become a candidate for mayor of Buffalo, 
but he declined emphatically. ‘ 

Receiver Mason, of the Hamilton Door Manufacturing 
Company, Middleport, has sent a carload of doors to 
the Hamilton building in Buffalo to be disposed of. Set- 
tlement of the affairs proceeds very slowly. 

Calvin Haines, long a leading Jumberman of Lockport 
and uncle of Alfred Haines, of Haines & Co., Buffalo, 
died at his home in Lockport on September 3, aged 79. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nortn TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 9.—Receipts of 
lumber at the Tonawandas continue brisk, about 20,- 
000,000 feet having arrived here by vessel since the 
first of the month. Dealers are chartering boats for 
several trips in advance and lumber is expected to come 
forward to the local market at an unusual rate for the 
greater part of the season. It is estimated that the 
greatest number of trips that fleets of vessels will be 
able to make between the Tonawandas and upper lake 
ports before the end of navigation will be four. Freight 
rates by lake and canal have not changed since last 
reports, but they are firm. 


‘ of the assassin’s hand. 


Activity in receipts of white cedar items at H. M. 
Loud’s Sons Company’s local yard has resumed its usual 
proportions after a lapse of nearly a month, the schooner 
Emma L. Coyne arriving yesterday with a large cargo 
of cedar ties and posts. 

Those who have received large consignments of lumber 
since the inauguration of the current month are the 
Eastern Lumber Company, McLean Bros., Fassett & 
Bellinger, Oille & McKeen, the Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Company, Smith, Fassett & Co., A. Weston & Son, L. A. 
Kelsey. 

Few lumbermen from the Tonawandas will visit the 
lumber producing districts in the west again this year 
in search of stock to be shipped to their yards before 
the end of the season, deeming it impossible to secure 
little more than has been contracted for to be cut 
before operations at the mills will be discontinued for 
1901. Most dealers believe that they have engaged 
about all the stock that they can get brought down 
before winter. 

The first week of September was an excellent one 
as regards shipment of lumber from the Tonawandas 
by canal, about 10,000,000 feet being the amount. 

Local caterers to the export trade report business in 
excellent condition and increasing. — . 

Box shook mill operators are busier at this time than 
at any other this year. Some mills find it necessary 
to run until late evenings several times a week in 
order to fill the large number of orders being booked. 

Guy White, of White, Rider & Frost, has returned 
from a business trip to Duluth, Minn. 

Visitors to the market recently included H. A. 
Clemens and H. T. Whaling, of Guelph, Ont.; T. G. 
Paterson, New York; George C. Hollister, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Walter F. Mullen, Montreal, Ont.; FE. D. Keer- 
ney, New York; H. N. Allen, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. La- 
faver, Oswego, N. Y.; G. A. Hulbert, Morristown, N. J.; 
F. S. Kingsley, Boston, Mass.; W. F. Clark, New York; 
N. D. Tyler, Vernon, N. Y.; A. McPherson, Longford, 
Ont.; F. C. Gary, Corning, N. Y.; H. P. Buell, Fulton, 
N. Y.; F. Loud, AuSable, Mich. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 9.—The minds of all classes 
of lumber dealers in Boston are in Buffalo, and hearts 
stand still in the almost agonized hope ‘that our chief 
magistrate may speedily recover from the awful work 
Perhaps in no other class of 
business men could one find a greater proportion of 
staunch supporters of the great man whose life has 
so nearly been taken from us. One need only look into 
the contented faces of those of our guild to read there 
the beneficent effects of President McKinley’s firm and 
wise administration. May he live and continue at the 
helm, is the fervent prayer of all Boston. 

Business is actually picking up. There is life and 
snap of a mild quality, and more of it coming. The 
summer vacationers are coming home in droves and lift- 
ing the roll top with renewed interest as they enter 
upon the fall campaign with right good will and high 
hopes of a season’s business which, if not a record 
breaker, will at least be something at which they can 
point with pride and, more to the point, which will 
yield a very pretty balance at the annual round up at 
the end of the year. There is much counting of chick- 
ens, but the hatching process is already well on and 
the brood grows lusty and strong apace. The hardwood 
men are not exactly driven with work, to be sure, but 
they are only one faction in the whele and, with a 
little patience, things will be coming their way in 
full measure. There is no place where the old saw 
“All things come to those who hustle while they wait” 
proves more true than in the lumber business, and the 
venders of oak, ash and maple are proving the truth of 
this saying. Good building weather prevails and tempts 
the home builder and the investor alike to break ground 
and get in under cover before spruce, continuing on its 
upward way, may get completely out of sight. Mean- 
while the spruce men, at the mills and in the Boston 
offices, are doing: more hustling than waiting. They 
wear nowadays the lordly look of one who possesses 
what all men most desire. 

Men who know the value of spruce timber lands are 
scouring the “down east” country and many big deals 
are in progress and some of them are being consum- 
mated. Sixty thousand acres of choice timber land at 
East Machias have recently passed into the hands of 
a syndicate at Ellsworth, Me. This has long been 
known as the “Pope property” and includes two ‘saw 
mills, a grist mill, numerous dwellings and stores, 
wharves, warehouses ete. J. T. Giles, of Ellsworth, will 
engineer the lumbering operations and his stint is 
4,000,000 feet of lumber for next winter. The mills 
will be operated and the property managed under the 
name of the East Machias Lumber Company. 

Boston is to be honored with a visit from Sir Thomas 
Lipton. This invitation is extended through the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade, of which Walstein R. 
Chester, 17 Doane street, is treasurer. Mr. Chester is 
a prominent member of the board and it is largely 
through his interest and activity that this courtesy 
will be extended and accepted. A banquet will of course 
be included in the program, at which it is hoped that 
our own yachtsman, Thomas W,. Lawson, will be pres- 
ent. 

Arthur E. Lane, eastern manager for the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Company, is at present deep in the throes 
of indecision as to whether his future home is to be in 
Boston or New York. Mr. Lane has done so well for 
the interests of Washington red cedar that the company 
in Seattle is anxious to put him into a little broader 
field of operation, with headquarters in the metropolis. 
It will be a matter of keen regret to his Boston friends 
if this plan be consummated. At present the Seattle 
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mills are in such condition that President McEwan 
found it wise to telegraph Mr. Lane that it was time 
for him to go fishing. 

H. G. Leslie, who has a large circle of friends among 
the lumber trade, has been promoted by the Canadian 
Pacific Despatch to the position of New England freight 
agent, with headquarters at 4 Liberty Square, Boston. 
In his railroad career Mr. Leslie has been brought into 
close touch with many of the larger shippers of lumber 
who have found him thoroughly committed to their 
interests and they will therefore be ready with their 
congratulations on his appointment. He has had an 
experience of ninetcen years, most of which time he has 
spent in Boston, in the employ of the Fitchburg rail- 
road, the Soo Line and the Canadian Pacific Despatch, 
in all the grades from oflice boy up. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BaLtimore, Mp., Sept. 12.—The lumber business of 
this section moves along quietly, but considerable quan- 
tities of lumber are being disposed of and the prevailing 
conditions are in the main satisfactory. The tendency 
as to values is upward and the aggregate of transactions 
seems to be ahead of last year. Receipts of North Caro- 
lina pine have not been large of late and stocks in hand 
have as a consequence undergone some reduction, Val- 
ues are firmly maintained and the market shows de- 
cided strength. Much the same can be said with respect 
to cypress and white pine; both are moving more freely 
and cypress especially appears to be in good demand. 
Prices are advancing and inquiry is more active. 
Georgia pine, too, is in better request and the future 
promises well. The hardwoods are still quiet, but some 
signs of a revival in the near future have become dis- 
cernible and dealers feel encouraged to look for better 
things. Oak and ash are in moderately good request 
and prices are somewhat firmer. Stocks are apparently 
none too plentiful in any direction and the indications 
are that the trade will gain in activity as time pro- 
gresses. Poplar is still in strong demand, with stocks 
small enough to insure prompt distribution at figures 
which stimulate the productive capacity of the mills. 
Export trade still leaves much to be desired. Ocean 
freight rates are exceedingly low, but this circumstance, 
which otherwise would constitute a potent incentive to 
shipments, is at present without special effect, for the 
reason that large stocks lie abroad undistributed and 
values are greatly depressed. Exporters who forward 
lumber on consignment run serious risk of coming out 
with an actual loss. 

Over 100 of the leading owners of timber land along 
the Guyandotte river in West Virginia have agreed 
among themselves to discontinue the cutting of timber 
on their lands for one year, with a view to raising the 
price of logs. Holders of timber claim that values have 
ruled so low for several years that absolutely no money 
is to be made in the business, and they proceed upon the 
assumption that the situation can be improved by a 
suspension of logging operations for a time. Owners 
of tracts on the ‘Twelve Pole and Sandy rivers have been 
asked to join the Guyandotte people and will probably 
enter into the arrangement, which will mean the cutting 
off of the supply for all the mills between Huntington 
and Cincinnati. 

The Strong Lumber Company, which is composed of 
Philadelphia capitalists, has acquired of the Boston 
Land Company 6,480 acres of timber land near Bristol, 
Va., increasing the holdings of the Strong company to 
about 25,000 acres. The company will erect a large saw 
mill and conduct lumbering operations on a big scale. 

The Mount Vernon Belting Company, of Baltimore, 
has been incorporated by William K. Boone, of Baltimore 
county, and William H. Gough, William S. Langford, 
Humphrey W. Buckler and Ansel H. Sibley, of Balti- 
more city. The company has a capital stock of $50,000, 
divided into shares of $100 each. 

Frank Ellis, of Ellis & Ellis, exporters of lumber and 
logs, with offices on South Gay street, left for Europe 
recently and will be absent some weeks. He goes to 
look up the foreign connections of his firm, and is the 
latest of the lumbermen to give this business direct at- 
tention. 

Gen. Frank E. Waters, of R. T. Waters & Co., who 
has been traveling abroad with his family for several 
months, is expected home in about two weeks. He has 
had a very enjoyable trip so far. 

William H. West, president of the Stirling-West Com- 
pany, South Gay street, will sail on the steamship Min- 
neapolis on September 21 for home. He combined busi- 
ness with pleasure while abroad. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirtspura, Pa., Sept. 10.—There have been no marked 
occurrences in trade here during the past ten days. 
A great many orders which have been on the books for 
some time are receiving attention and dealers assert 
that there are enough bills to be filled to cover a period 
of at least sixty days more, so that if the strike shall 
continue through that time very little effect will be ob- 
served. The hemlock situation is a particularly strong 
one. Dry hemlock is scarcer than gold dollars and con- 
sequently manufacturers are holding stock at firm prices. 
There is no necessity in jobbers making any cut what- 
ever in prices. There are no desirable stocks for sale. 
Many mills are curtailing their cuts and the prospect is 
for a shortage in the spring. Hemlock lath has been 
advanced 15 cents lately, and in shingles there are more 
orders than can be filled.. Hardwoods are in good shape 
and moving fairly well. ‘The pine markets are especially 
firm and good sized yellow pine bills have found their 
way into this market. 

The attempt at assassination of President McKinley 





created horror and condemnation among the patriotic 
lumbermen, but there was no effect on the market. The 
daily bulletins are being eagerly read and their hope- 
ful tone has gladdened the hearts of all in Pittsburg. 

W. C. King, of Morgantown, W. Va., has purchased 
100 acres of the most valuable timber land in Fayette 
county, south of Dunbar, Pa., and will immediately 
clear it. Lumbermen along the Blue Kidge talk of 
forming an organization to keep up prices. 

The new saw mill being erected on the West Virginia 
Central & Pittsburg railway at Hambleton, W. Va., will 
have a daily capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber. Penn- 
sylvania capital will build another saw mill on the 
Arnold tract. The big new tannery above Otter creek 
will soon be completed. 

Fred R. Babeock returned on Thursday from an in- 
spection tour of the Babcock Bros’, plant at Babcock, 
Ga., the former town of Boykin, which name will now 
be erased from the map. The new town is situated 
on Lake Babcock, a sheet of water a quarter of a mile 
in lengtli. A railroad is being built from the plant 
out into the lake, thus permitting unloading on the 
water. The town is being rapidly built up and as soon 
as the new plant shall be ready for operation ihere will 
be considerable bustle and activity in that section. In 
speaking of conditions in the south J. R. Babcock said 
that there appears to be no surplus stock in yellow 
pine except in No, 2 common flooring; that there seems 
to be no willingness to make any sacrifice on this grade. 
All of the best mills are from sixty to ninety days 
behind on rift sawed orders. There is a united effort 
on the part of manufacturers in Alabama and Georgia 
to get. more money for their higli grade rift products. 

The Clariton Lumber Company, of Clariton, Pa., has 
applied for a charter. The incorporators are F. C. 
Jones, Louis Brandt, George Seaman, W. H. Herbert- 
son and FE. M. Bailey. The capital stock is $10,000. 

The J. M. Hastings Lumber Company is having a 
steady trade. The plants at Hastings, Pa., and the 
pine mills of the Queen & Crescent Lumber Company 
at Nicholson, Miss., are busy. 

D. L. Gillespie returned last week from a European 
trip. While abroad he visited the British Westing- 
house plant now in process of erection at Manchester, 
England. ‘The work is proceeding with astonishing 
rapidity and the buildings will be completed much 
sooner than at first anticipated. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Me., Sept. 9.—Penobscot lumbermen are still 
waiting for the West branch drive and part of the 
East branch, and such are the difficulties being encoun- 
tered that the logs will be even later in reaching boom 
than was expected a week ago. Most of the mills have 
a fair to good supply of logs now, however, and are 
running steadily with the exception of Ayer’s, which 
has been shut down several times within a month. The 
market shows gradual but steady improvement, prices 
being a shade better and the demand decidedly larger, 
and at present there is a fair volume of business. The 
principal difficulty now is in the matter of transporta- 
tion. Vessel owners think freights from Bangor should 
be higher, and not having been able as yet to get any 
advance are sending their vessels east, many schooners 
that have never carried anything but lumber before 
this season now being engaged in the stone trade, which 
is brisk. 

The nearby coast trade is now dull, summer resort 
building having ceased for a time, and there is not very 
much doing in New York orders for dimension, but 
there are many yard orders from Boston and other New 
England points and this business will keep the mills 
busy enough until October, when, without doubt, there 
will be a rush for all sizes of spruce. Freights continue 
at the former rates, but $2.50 must soon be paid to New 
York, and from that the rate will advance as the season 
progresses, ending, as usual, at $3 to $3.50. 

The Italian shook trade is now brisk, three vessels 
being here for cargoes, all Italian barks, and several 
others are expected within a few weeks. The American 
schooner Eagle Wing will probably load here for Palermo 
late in the season. 

The railroad commissioners have authorized the con- 
struction of the Fort Kent extension of the Bangor & 
Aroostook railroad, referred to in this correspondence 
recently, and thus is assured the opening of a vast tract 
of fine timber hitherto inaccessible. 





Obituary. 


Garrett L. Hardy. 


Garrett L. Hardy, senior member of the lumber firm 
of Hardy, Voorhees & Co., lumber dealers of Metropol- 
itan avenue and Newtown creek in the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn, died at his home in that borough 
of New York city, September 5. Mr. Hardy was 92 
years old and death was due to the infirmities of old 
age. For fifty-six years the firm of which Mr. Hardy 
was the head has been in existence, for in 1896 it had 
celebrated its golden jubilee. 

Mr. Hardy was born in Rockwood, Fulton county, 
N. Y., November 5, 1809. For several years he was 
engaged in shipping lumber from Troy to New York. 
In 1846 he went to Brooklyn and established a lumber 
yard at the foot of North First street. Later on the 
business was moved to its present location. 

Although the name of the company was changed 
several times, Mr. Hardy always remained at the head. 
The firm was first Hardy & Bowman. Mr. Brown 





succeeded Bowman, and remained for seven years. John 
H. Voorhees became a member of the firm in 1870, and 
Martin N. Rayme and William 8S. Wandel were taken 
into the firm, which is now Hardy, Voorhees & Co, 
Mr. Hardy had a reputation for strict business integ- 
rity and conservatism, and his was the oldest lumber 
firm in the present metropolitan district. He was 
domestic in his habits and lived at 153 Taylor street 
for more than forty years, he having built the house. 
He had been married twice. Both his wives died, the 
second about three years ago. Two daughters survive 
him. ‘The funeral was held on Saturday evening last. 
Mr. Hardy was one of the veteran members of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, which body was 
represented by a delegation consisting of Capt. W. R. 
Bell, Louis Bossert, John J. Cooney, Marvin Cross and 
James H. Watson. Many other local dealers were pres- 
ent to pay last honors to their dead comrade, 





Christian L. H. Mueller. 


Christian L. H. Mueller, a well known lumberman of 
the Mississippi valley and head of the firm of Christian 
Mueller & Sons, died at his home, Davenport, Iowa, on 
September 10, from paralysis of the heart, at the age of 
78. Mr. Mueller was born at Heiligenhafen, Holstein, 
Germany, in 1823, the son of a baker and small farmer, 
At the age of 16 he was apprenticed to a mercantile es- 
tablishment and in 1844 started in business for himself 
at Kiel, Germany. In the winter of 1847-48 in com- 
pany with others he secretly organized a volunteer com- 
pany in the interest of the forces which were endeavor- 
ing to secure greater freedom from the oppression of the 
Danish monarchy, and in March, 1848, the heroic band 
attacked a fortified post at Rendsburg, Holstein, which 
they captured. Until 1851, when peace was declared, 
Mr. Mueller was an active participant in the rebellion 
and he was wounded three times. In 1852 he came to 
the United States and settled at Davenport, where he 
started a vinegar factory, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1854. In 1857 he took the management of the saw 
mill and lumber business of Cannon & French, who, 
however, failed and he was entrusted with the disposi- 
tion of the stock on hand, He filled several positions in 
the lumber trade and in 1868 the firm of Schricker & 
Mueller was formed and carried on a lumbering busi- 
ness, and continued until the death of his partner in 
1883, since which time Mr. Mueller has owned and oper- 
ated the business, and in 1895 he associated his three 
sons with him and the firm became Christian Mueller & 
Sons. Mr. Mueller was married in 1854 to Miss Elfrida, 
daughter of the Hon. H. R. Claussen, and eight children 
were born to them, of whom four sons and one daughter 
are living. 





John H. Kaiser. 


John H. Kaiser, aged 86 years, died on September 10, 
at his home in St. Louis, Mo., after an illness of several 
months, Mr. Kaiser was well known in business circles 
in St. Louis for many years. He was interested in the 
Fourth National bank and for a time was a director in 
that institution. He was also president of the Philibert- 
Johanning Manufacturing Company, which position he 
held until three years ago, when he retired from active 
business life. John H. Kaiser was born in Johrde, near 
Hanover, Germany, in 1815, and when 20 years of age 
came to the United States and settled in Buffalo, N. Y. 
After drifting around in several cities he finally went to 
St. Louis, where he started a grecery store. In 1864 he 
was made a director in the Fourth National bank and a 
few years later was elected president of the Philibert- 
Johanning Manufacturing Company. He was also a 
director in the Franklin Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The deceased was married to Miss Eliza Meyer in 
1844 and the golden anniversary of their wedding was 
celebrated seven years ago. Six children, all daughters, 
survive him. 





L. H. Fillmore. 


L. H. Fillmore, of the firm of L. A. Fillmore & Bro., 
Joplin, Mo., died at his home, that city, on August 25, 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Fillmore was born in 
DuPage county, Illinois, in 1846. At the outbreak of the 
civil war he enlisted in Company C, 154th Illinois, and 
at the close of the war was mustered out. In 1867 he 
removed to a farm near Olathe, Kan., where he remained 
until 1878, when he went to Kansas City, Mo., and en- 
gaged in contracting and building. He later disposed 
of his business in that city and with his brother, L. A. 
Fillmore, entered the lumber business at Joplin, Mo., 
under the firm name of L. A. Fillmore & Bro. Mr. 
Fillmore was a member of the Grand Army of the Re 
public and Hoo-Hoo and those orders assisted in the 
burial rites. Mr. Fillmore commanded the respect and 
esteem of all with whom he came in contact and his 
demise is deeply regretted by all who knew him. Three 
sons and three daughters survive him. 


eee 


The factory of the American Blower Company, at De- 
troit, Mich., is operating to its utmost capacity. Orders 
recently secured embrace apparatus to be installed in 
public school buildings in Swissvale, Reynoldsville, 
Ardmore, Springdale, Pittsburg and Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New York city, Bridgeton and Toms River, N. J.; De 
ray, Mich.; New Martinsville and Charleston, W. Va.; 
high school at Mount Clemens, and training school at 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; Science hall, University of Washing: 
ton, at Seattle, Wash.; Frick building, Pittsburg; First 
Baptist church, Franklin, Pa. In addition to this public 
building work the company has on its books a large 
number of orders for factory heating, drying apparatus 
ete. - 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





The Shingle ill Shut Down General— Extensive Improvements in Washington Mill Equip- 
ment—Specialists in Fir Timber—A Big Sale of Oregon Timber Land— 
Bitterness of the Strike at San Francisco. 





PUGET SOUND NEWS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 7.—The close down of the 
shingle mills of the state went into effect on Monday 
Jast and so far as reported it seems general. The 
returns to yesterday show the following results: 

No. Mills Reported. Not 


COUNTY, Closed. Running. Reported. 
MEE cc hevacnuceravcese ne 1 os a 
MRM. io 66-5, 6.5 Wace a0 04.0168 54 9 es 
CUE ce twcksvees ciealeces 8 = 8 
EE. 6a viele ks Rene ee eae 4 eu a 
EE, 866 baled nen aw wiwecie ele. atl 14 + 14 
(o ecvererrrrcrer errr 7 2 os 
MIN 6.4 bce.e-sknwe-6.81e es 6 1 +t 
SE eckcencsesrectanees 12 1 se 
DE Serve teense bee eues 11 1 i 
DROMONNIO esi dvcceecerece OO 15 21 
Si” eed eee ee ee 13 10 6 

WORGOR. Gis cewevivie ucacdies 168 43 53 


Most of the mills not reported are undoubtedly closed 
and it is believed the majority of those reported run- 
ning will close tonight. Already the close down has 
stiffened prices and as another meeting of the shingle 
association is called for next Friday in this city for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of taking 
further action an advance in prices is looked for. 

K. N. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, the well known 
wholesalers, left during the week for Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and other eastern points on business. He will 
return in a few weeks. 

Charles E, Patten, secretary of the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, this city, will return on Monday from 
a three weeks’ trip to North Dakota, Minneapolis and 
other eastern markets, 

N. W. Hamilton, vice president of the Seattle Lum- 
ber Company, will leave next week for a business trip 
to the east. 

I. O. Ehrlich, the well known shingle manufacturer 
of Ehrlich, left during the week for the east. He 
will take in the Pan-American Exposition and the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk. 

The Everett Clear Cedar Company is a new con- 
cern with a mill at Gold Basin and offices at Everett. 
It is composed of O. L. Allen, B. A. Manning, Fred J. 
Wood and J, L, Chaddock. They are operating a cedar 
mill and will put in a double block and hand machine 
shingle mill. 

Among the out of town mill men in Seattle during 
the week were H. G. Richardson, of Olympia; F. L. Cole, 
of South Bend; J. V. Van Horn, of Van Horn; J. 
Theurer, of Robe; J. Webber, of Inglewood; George H. 
Smith, of Snoqualmie; John Peterson, of Redmond; 
August Lovegren, of Preston; W. J. Munro, of Sedro- 
Woolley; R. A. Lauderdale, of Norman; D, J. Cain, of 
Thornwood; A. C. Young and E. J. MeNeeley, of Ta- 
coma; G. K. Hiatt, of Edgecomb. 

The dry kiln of the Buck Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany’s shingle mill at Snohomish was destroyed by fire 
on Wednesday last; loss about $2,000. It is being 
rebuilt. 

The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its monthly meeting at Everett on Monday 


next. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held in the 
evening. 


The Northern Pacific railway has notified the mill 
men and shippers that hereafter it will not allow their 
cars to go beyond Minnesota Transfer. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 7.—The shooting of President 
McKinley at Buffalo yesterday was the chief topic of 
conversation among the lumbermen of this city and all 
united in deeply deploring the terrible crime. United 
States Senator Addison G. Foster, vice president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, returned only on 
Thursday from Washington, D. C., and would not believe 
the first reports. He was overcome with emotion when 
the facts became known and paid a high tribute to the 
simplicity and character of President McKinley. Said 
Senator Foster: 

I have often talked with the president about the personal 
danger surrounding his office and I know that he had no 
fears whatsoever of violence. He was absolutely fearless 
80 far as self was concerned and never gave the page * 
of assassination a serious thought. We are at peace with 
all the world and ourselves, The country has enjoyed a 
period of prosperity that is unparalleled; we are still en- 
Joying this prosperity. The assassination of President Mc- 
Kinley at this time is the greatest calamity that could pos- 
sibly befall us. It makes me heartsick to think of it. 

An extensive timber deal has been consummated in 
Whatcom county, transferring 2,300 acres of heavy 
cedar and fir timber land to Chinn Bros., Bryan & Co., 
a Michigan concern. The timber is located near Keese, 
on the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railroad, and 
it is said that a lumber and shingle mill plant is to be 
built to manufacture the timber. A sample of the tim- 
ber standing is one giant, live cedar which is twenty- 
one feet in diameter at the base of the trunk above the 
root connections. 

A party of business men looking over the Puget sound 
country during the past ten days included P. E. Berard, 
William Gibhardt and James Mullen, of Merrill, Wis., 
who, it is stated, are to build a shingle mill at Everett. 

Letters from Sedro-Woolley report extensive forest 
fires raging last week in Skagit county, destroying a 


considerable amount of timber belonging to the English 
Logging Company and much standing timber owned 
by individuals. A fire a few miles south of Mount 
Vernon is claimed to have destroyed nearly $8,000 worth 
of logs that were cut and ready for the market. The 
latter report has not been verified. 

Cargo shipments from the St. Paul and Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company’s mill during August aggregated 586,000 
feet, as follows: Alaska, 9,600 feet; Yokohama, 10,400 
feet; Manila, 64,000 feet; San Francisco, 502,000 feet. 

The Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company shipped 500,- 
000 feet from Everett to San Francisco last week and is 
loading another half-million feet for Salinas Cruz. 

Carlson Bros. & Co. are preparing to add a saw mill 
to their shingle mill plant north of Old Town, this city. 
The saw mill will have a daily capacity of 60,000 feet, 
added to which will be an increased shingle mill ca- 
pacity, increasing their shingle output from 300,000 to 
400,000 a day. Piling for the new plant is already in 
and carpenters are laying the floor. From $12,000 to 
$15,000 will be laid out on machinery. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company, of which James 
Buchanan is one of the principal owners, is installing 
the machinery in its new mill at the foot of Junett 
street. The saw mill will have a daily capacity of 
60,000 feet and will begin operations in October. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co. say that all conditions point 
to an excellent fall trade. August business this year was 
somewhat better than last year. The finished lumber 
market is in a healthy condition, with slowness of cars 
as its chief drawback. 

Col. C. W. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, returned today from a visit to the 
hot springs at Mount Tacoma, where he has been re- 
cuperating. Colonel Griggs is considerably improved in 
health since his recent illness. 

The Hill Lumber Company, of Everett, which recently 
located its main offices in this city, reports market 
conditions fairly satisfactory except upon lower grade 
yard stocks. 

The North End Lumber Company, which recently be- 
gan operations in this city with a mill cutting from 
40,000 to 45,000 feet a day, is to add a shingle machine 
to its plant, capable of turning out 50,000 shingles 
daily. 

The Cascade Shingle Company, of this city, is to add 
two double block machines to its plant on the water 
front, increasing its daily output from 120,000 to 240,000 
shingles. 

The Thomas Robinson Lumber Company has built a 
new 90-foot slip at its Everett mill, installed a new 
bull-wheel rig, a new drag saw and made other minor 
improvements, 

Carpenter Bros. are to increase their dry kiln capacity 
at their Everett plant. 

The Tacoma Cedar Lumber Company is to add a 
shingle mill to its plant on the water front with a 
capacity of about 125,000 shingles daily. 

The Eclipse Lumber Company, at Everett, has in- 
stalled a new double-block Challoner shingle machine, 
which gives it a 10-block, double-block and hand ma- 
chine equipment. 





A FIRM OF FIR TIMBER SPECIALISTS. 


The growing demand for Washington fir, known other- 
wise as Douglas fir and also called Oregon pine in 
railroad construction, car building, bridge and ship 
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E, H. LEWIS, 
of Lewis & Crane, Seattle, Wash. 


building and all kinds of heavy construction work 
where strength and durability are required, has resulted 
in exclusive attention being paid to supplying this class 
of material to users in the east by Lewis & Crane, 


of Seattle, Wash., a well known firm of Pacific coast 
lumber wholesalers. 

For the past ten years E. H. Lewis and C. H. Crane 
have been associated as Lewis & Crane, at Seattle, 
and at first devoted much of their time to the shingle 
business, but of late years they have become specialists 
in fir lumber for heavy construction work, finding that 
diligent application in this direction has made them 
familiar with the requirements of the users of this 
class of lumber, thus enabling them always to give 
satisfaction in the filling of the largest and most diffi- 
cult orders for this class of material. 

Messrs, Lewis and Crane went to the then territory 
of Washington from the former great white pine shingle 
manufacturing center of Manistee, Mich., in 1891, when 
the lumber business on the west coast was of com- 
paratively slight volume. In fact but little lumber was 
then shipped east and what little of forest products 
then crossed the Rocky mountains consisted of red cedar 
shingles, and it was to engage in wholesaling such 
shingles that they associated together and opened an 
office in Seattle. During the ten years since that time 
they have been on the ground and watched many mills 
being built to engage in shipping lumber east. The 
output of many of these mills has been handled by 
them. They know the specialties of each mill and 
what it is best adapted to get out. Their experience 
has taught them where to place a large order to get 
it out in the quickest and most satisfactory manner, 
and their success in business has been dependent in 
no small way upon the care and attention which they 
have devoted to satisfying eastern buyers. 


Visits to Eastern Buyers. 


Every: year one member of the firm spends several 
months in the east, calling upon the larger buyers of 
western fir and studying the needs of the consumer 
and in this way gaining a knowledge that has proven 
valuable to the firm. E. H. Lewis has for some years 
spent four or five months every winter season in the 
east, but last winter Mr. Crane made a tour of the 
eastern country from Minneapolis to Boston, which 
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Cc. H. CRANE, 
of Lewis & Crane, Seattle, Wash. 


resulted in Lewis & Crane building up a still larger 
trade in special fir railroad, bridge and ship building 
material. 

Fir for Dock and Ship Building. 

This fall Mr. Lewis has again come east and prob- 
ably will spend the next six months in the larger lum- 
ber markets between the Mississippi valley and the At- 
lantic coast. It is a nétable fact that fir is now being 
very generally used in ship building, not only on the 
Pacific coast but in the east, with the greatest satis- 
faction, as it is especially fitted for planking, decking, 
cabin material and spars, long and heavy timbers. The 
wood work of the dry dock built by the United States 
government at the Puget sound navy yard near Seattle 
is throughout of Washington fir. It is one of the larg- 
est dry docks in the world, 750 feet long, 130 wide and 
39 feet deep. For car construction, especially sills, sid- 
ing and roofing, fir is being pretty generally used 
throughout the country. It is this class of material 
that Lewis & Crane make a specialty of. 


Of a Personal Nature. 


A reference to the personnel of this firm will be of 
interest to readers of the LUMBERMAN. They are both 
young men, Mr. Crane being but 37 years old and Mr. 
Lewis one year younger. Mr. Crane was born in Man- 
chester, N. H., but when a child went with his parents 
first to Milwaukee, Wis., and then to Manistee, Mich., 
in 1874. He attended the common schools and was grad- 
uated from the high school at Manistee, and during 
vacations he worked in saw and shingle mills. Manis- 
tee was then the greatest white pine shingle manufac- 
turing point in the country. . After leaving school Mr. 
Crane engaged in the real estate and timber land busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Illinois, having been born 
at Naperville in 1865. His father was a retail lumber 
dealer, so Mr. Lewis derives his leaning toward the 
lumber business in a legitimate manner. When he was 
10 years old his father moved to Manistee and engaged 
in the manufacture of shingles. In 1883 Mr. Lewis was 
graduated from the high school, a year later than Mr. 
Crane, and joined hig father in making shingles. From 
1887 to 1891 he lived in Chicago, acquiring office and 
other business experience, and later, in 1891, in com- 
pany with his father, D. W. Lewis, he went to the 
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territory of Washington to look for an opening in the 
lumber and shingle business. Mr. Crane had visited the 
Puget sound country the year previous and was s0 
impressed with it that he went back to Manistee, sold 
out his real estate business and the next year returned 
to the sound to locate. 

Fairhaven, on Bellingham bay, was at that time at- 
tracting attention throughout the country as the com- 
ing center of the far northwest, and there Mr. Crane 
went. One morning at the hotel where he was stopping 
he noticed on the register the names of his old school 
chum, E. H. Lewis, and his father, so he lost no time 
in sending his card up to their rooms and speedily 
followed it. Soon after the firm of Lewis & Crane was 
formed, to handle lumber, but as shingles were then 
in great demand they sold shingles to the eastern trade, 
but for the last three years they have confined their 
attention almost exclusively to lumber, as previously 
stated, making specialties of long and large timbers, 
railroad and ship building material and cedar poles, 
shipping to New England and Atlantic coast points, 
along the great lakes, and by cargo from the sound 
to the orient, sending one large shipment to China last 
year, sold to the United States government for the 
building of barracks and warehouses. 

Both Messrs. Lewis and Crane are very popular with 
the trade and with mill men on the coast. By being 
upright and honorable in all their dealings, with knowl- 
edge of how to fill large orders for fir quickly and in 
a satisfactory manner, and possessing both push and 
enterprise combined with ability to make friends of 
their customers, they have succeeded in building up a 
large trade which promises to continue to grow as the 
merits of Washington fir become better known in the 
east. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 6.—A. B. Hammond. yesterday 
bought from the Southern Pacific Company the largest 
unbroken tract of timber land still remaining in first 
hands in this state, 50,000 acres in one body on the 
Taulitin and Trask rivers. Associated with Mr. Ham- 
mond in the transaction is Charles J. Winton, of Wau- 
sau, Wis. The price is reported to be in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000. It is estimated that the tract 
contains over 2,000,000,000 feet of merchantable timber. 
Nearly all of this timber will come out by way of 
Portland, the big demand for “offal” from the mills 
in the city being suflicient to offset the higher cost of 
manufacturing the lumber in this city. Mr. Hammond 
and his associates have previously purchased a large 
amount of timber land in Tillamook and Clatsop coun- 
ties and their redwood holdings in California are im- 
mense. In securing the big tract yesterday Mr. Ham- 
mond added enough to his holdings to give him and 
‘his associates a greater area of timber land than is 
held by any other firm on the Pacific coast. Lumber- 
ing and logging from this land will be conducted on 
a big scale and there will be no differences to adjust 
between the saw mill man and the logger as both 
branches of the business will be under one head and 
ownership. 

The Pacifie Export Lumber Company, of this city, 
has added the British steamer Salfordia and the Ger- 
man steamship Elba to its chartered fleet. This makes 
a total of eight big steamships operated in the oriental 
lumber trade by this company, with carrying capacity 
of over 25,000,000 feet of lumber. The largest carrier 
of the fleet, the Oceano, is loading and will get away 
next week with nearly 4,000,000 feet of lumber. The 
Thyra is now at Taku discharging a 3,500,000-foot 
cargo and the Guernsey is on the way across the Pacific 
with a similar sized cargo from British Columbia. 
Other steamers of the fleet will follow. 





FROM THE GOLDEN STATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 7—The strike of steve- 
dores continues and the lumber business is very much 
hampered. Lumber laden vessels arriving here are 
obliged to anchor in the stream and await their chances 
to get non-union men to help unload. Recently a num- 
ber of students from the University of California un- 
loaded two vessels and now the strikers threaten to 
“boycott the university.” The strikers recently vented 
their spite upon C. A. Hooper & Co. by shooting one of 
their horses. The city will be called upon to pay for the 
poor horse. This shows to what straits the strikers 
are driven. The lumber yard of Blyth & Trott has twice 
been fired by incendiaries and escaped destruction only 
by early discovery. It is impossible to foretell when the 
strike will end. Prices of lumber are of course unset- 
tled as if lumber is sold it is impossible to get it de- 
livered promptly, as every teamster has to be guarded by 
a policeman. 

The El Dorado Lumber Company has ordered an as- 
sessment of $5 a share on its capital stock. 

The name of the West Side Flume & Lumber Company 
has been changed to the West Side Lumber Company. 

The Sierra Lumber Company has purchased the lum- 
ber yard of J. G. Bender at Orland. 

The Sanger Lumber Company has lately sent a con- 
signment of redwood lumber to Portland, Me., and one 
also to Boston. 

The new shingle mill at Warren Creek, Humboldt 
county, belonging to Isaac Minor, is now ready to run. 

Thomas B. Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., lately re- 
corded at Fresno a deed for 160 acres of timber land 
which he purchased there. 

Coggins Bros., who operate extensive plants at Igerna 
and Stalonia, Cal., will put in a new eat near Coles, 
on the Oregon line. They own a large section of very 
fine timber there. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


General conditions in doors and mill work throughout 
the country are absolutely satisfactory. In isolated 
localities trade is reported rather sluggish, but the com- 
mon report is of a healthy activity in nearly every sec- 
tion, with here and there a strong inquiry. The recently 
advanced prices have not lessened the volume of business 
and the sentiment of the door trade is that the demand 
wili keep up in satisfactory proportions through the 
balance of the year. 





” * * 


Chicago wholesalers are well pleased with the vol:ime 
of orders now arriving at their offices, which they say is 
slightly increased over a week or two ago and seems to 
mark the opening of a heavy and substantial fall busi- 
ness. Orders for both odd work and stock work are 
perceptibly increasing, and during the past week quite 
au large number of carload inquiries have come to hand, 
indicating a desire on the part of the small jobbers to 
get in line for the fall and winter trade. There is a 
scarcity of stock in first hands, particularly on upper 
grade doors and orders for glazed work are ahead of the 
ability of the warehouses to supply. Most of the dis- 
tributing houses are still running two to four weeks be- 
hind their orders. 

* * * 

Prices are in excellent shape and the demoralization 
expected from the issuance of the two lists has not ma- 
terialized. ‘The jobbers say that their orders are com- 
ing in largely on the July 31 list and that the new 
discounts are satisfactory to their customers. The man- 
ufacturers, who do business largely on the old list, or 
that adopted April 3, state that their business is pro- 
gressing smoothly and that no fault is found with the 
low list in their trade as far as can be learned, so that 
everybody seems to be satisfied. An advance has lately 
been scored by the mill people on jobbing quantities of 
stock and the same advance is being obtained by the dis- 
tributers by carload lots or less, this amounting on fac- 
tory purchases to between 5 and 10 percent over the 
prices ruling three weeks ago. 

a * * 


Local jobbers have received an unofficial announce- 
ment of an advance of 5 percent in window glass, but 
none of them, so far as can be learned, have yet been 
asked to pay the advanced quotation. ‘The quantity of 
window glass now in the hands of manufacturers and 
jobbers is estimated at 2,500,000 boxes, of which 1,463,- 
000 boxes are in the hands of the jobbers, 200,000 boxes 
in the hands of the Independent Glass Company and 
800,000 boxes in the hands of the American Window 
Glass Company. This quantity, which is considerably 
more than was estimated at the close of the fire, it seems 
is not more than enough to comfortably supply the trade 
before the combine factories start up on November 1 
and no fears seem to be entertained on the part of the 
glass jobbers or manufacturers that prices will not be 
firmly maintained until the next fire, at least. 

* * * 


The sash, door and blind trade of Baltimore, Md., is 
without special features, The factories are by no 
means rushed and prices are about stationary. Dressed 
lumber continues to be in active request, but manufac- 
tured stocks are kept well down to actual requirements. 

* * * 


Not in years has the woodworking industry, so far as 
it applies to the planing mill and sash and door estab- 
lishments, been more active in Saginaw, Mich., and vi- 
cinity than during the present season. ‘The factories 
have been running full time and some of them over 
time. There is a large amount of building in progress 
in Michigan and the calls for material from other states 
have been so urgent and of such magnitude in the aggre- 
gate as to e . the machines humming to keep pace with 
the orders. The sash and door business for home con- 
sumption has also been active and Saginaw factories 
are kept busily employed. 

* * * 


The jobbers of the southwest have taken the same 
action as those in northern territory, and are now issu- 
ing the new high list and discounts. The sash and door 
people of Kansas City report a visible improvement in 
their demand this month from the country and say that 
inquiries are coming in freely. The demand for mill 
work keeps up remarkably ee The mills are busy and 
the surface indications are that they will have all the 
work they can take care of during the balance of the 


year. 
* * * 


The situation at Minneapolis is very firm at the 
advanced prices which went into effect last week Thurs- 
day. This was a general advance of 10 percent. It is 
probable that the advance will not more than cover the 
increased cost of materials, if it does that, and it is 
very evident that it became a necessity to sash and door 
manufacturers. The market appears strong in spite of 
the higher prices which rule now as compared with a 
year ago. Factories are busy and there appears to be 
no diminution of orders. Most manufacturers report 
that they have all the orders they can conveniently han- 
dle, and in some instances they would be pleased if the 
market were a little less active until they had an oppor- 
tunity to catch up with their business. Orders for stock 
goods are on the increase, while there is still a large 
volume of business doing in special work. All things 
considered it is apparent that the fall will be active in 
this line. 

* * * 

The large door buyers of Boston, it is said, smile a 

cynical smile over the reports from the last meeting 








of the sash and door association, but they are still 
willing to light a cigar and sit back and hear what the 
salesman has to say, and are not slow to avail them- 
selves of any reasonable offers of new stock from the 
factory. The fact is they are willing to lay in a supply 
for the fall trade, which promises to be active, and 
the conclusion is forced upon even the dullest salesman 
that the cautious New Englander has got “next” to the 
situation. Pine doors remain firm, a remark which is 
equally trite and useless, as that is a condition which is 
recognized by everybody. Cypress door salesmen claim 
to be quoting the last association discounts and obtain- 
ing orders at these prices. Whitewood door men, also, 
are doing the same, and as for cedar doors they easily 
take their place alongside the others and come in in 
increasing quantities and at higher figures. 
* * * 


When business is on the boom, as it appears to be 
just now with the door and sash men about the New 
York city district, it is difficult to understand why 
prices are cut. The facts are that the mills have orders 
enough to keep them busy for the next sixty days, 
and yet a case is reported of a New York house so 
eager for a choice order—reputed to be 399 No. 2 doors 
—that it willingly sliced off 5 percent to get it. And 
yet the chances are that the regular figures would will- 
ingly have been paid, for the order was placed after 
the advance on doors went into effect. No names are 
given with this morsel of market news, but it is be- 
lieved that the house is a little one-horse concern, as 
the doors were shipped immediately. 

* * * 


Sash, doors, blinds and all millwork are in a flour- 
ishing condition at North Tonawanda, N. Y. ‘The 
demand in western New York is not as brisk as that 
in the eastern section of the state and at other eastern 
points, where building operations are reported on the 
increase. Prices are firm and advances on glass and 
other supplies are scheduled for the near future. 

* * * 


On the whole the wood-working factories of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and vicinity are turning out so much work that 
they are much encouraged. The orders keep up well, 
and though little can be learned at first hand as to 
the prices obtained it is known that there is an ad- 
vance on nearly everything and so the condition of af- 
fairs is as good as could be expected. Just now there 
is something of a lull in the orders from these mills 
to their yard sources of supply, as reported by the 
latter, but this is thought to be merely temporary. 
The large factories are buying of the producer direct 
as a rule and are not dependent on the jobbing trade, 
though there is always need of more or less stuff at 
close hand. The door orders are still less urgent than 
anything else. The trade does not like to give up deal- 
ing in doors, but there is no longer any profit in them, 
unless when connected with a general contract. 





AN IMPROVEMENT IN LAYING SHINGLES. 


The Galesburg Cornice Works, of Galesburg, IIl., 
whose business is the manufacture of architectural sheet 
metal work, has been placing on the market a stamped 
metal hip shingle which it claims is the most practi- 
cal means of protecting the hips of shingle roofs. 

The shingles are stamped from tin or galvanized 
iron in an ornamental design and are of suitable length 
to be laid in each course of shingles, so that the hip 
covering will have sufficient lap, and they are so con- 
structed that they are self-adjusting to different widths 
of shingle exposed to the weather. A small offset or 
shoulder in the side of the metal shingle is made to 
fit closely against the butts of the wood shingle, serves 











as a gage in putting them on and effectually closes 
up the inevitable triangular opening that would be left 
at this point if a continuous metal or wood covering 
were used. While these hip shingles are very orna- 
mental and make a pleasing finish for the hip lines 
of a roof, they are inexpensive, costing only a little 
more than the plain pieces of tin that are commonly 
used. 

The manufacturers of these hip shingles find that 
the office of the retail lumber dealer is the best place 
to bring them to the attention of the carpenters who 
buy and use them. 

A carpenter buying wood shingles will buy these metal 
shingles for the same job if his attention is called to 
them, especially when he understands that a hatchet 
cut at the hip line is all that is necessary when these 
metal shingles are used. A card addressed to the manu: 
facturers will bring full information and prices. 
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THE HARDWOOD LUMBER INDUSTRY. 





Tennessee September Trade Opening Encouragingly—Maine Hardwood Lumbering Reviving— 
The White Birch Spool and the Box Trade—An Expert on Depressed Con- 
ditions—A New Operation in the Blue Grass State. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 10.—September is carrying out 
the indications of the last half of August and while it is 
true that with one or two exceptions no large orders 
have been booked, yet the volume of small orders placed 
makes a respectable showing. The indications are that 
the days for selling big round lots are over for the pres- 
ent, but with the exhaustion of stocks in the hands of 
the consumers there will be a constant flow of business 
and it is reasonable to assume that business from now 
on will rapidly assume its former basis, with the differ- 
ence that the producer will carry The stock until it is 
needed instead of the consumer performing that service 
for him as in the past. 

With the advent of cooler weather and the fall sea- 
son our wanderers are rapidly returning home. A num- 
ber of exporters are reported on Their way home, among 
them E, KE. Taenzer, who landed in New York last Satur- 
day with several other lumbermen from other cities. 
George D. Burgess is still on the wing, having returned 
from his northern trip. He at once left for New Or- 
leans, where Russe & Burgess now have quite extensive 
interests. Mr. Burgess will sail for Europe on Septem- 
ber 26. 

“Joe” Baker, vice president of the C. C. Mengel, Jr., 
& Bro. Company, put in a week at Louisville and now 
talks wisely about the several kinds of mahogany, his 
company having embarked extensively in the mahogany 
business, but as Mr. Baker has been at Memphis con- 
stantly looking after his company’s oak and cottonwood 
interests his friends are not exactly prepared to accept 
him as an authority on this tropical wood. 

Isaac Wright, Memphis manager for Scatcherd & Son, 
left last Friday night for Buffalo for the purpose of 
bringing his family home. Incidentaily Mr. Wright will 
take in the exposition and any orders that he may find 
lying around loose. One of Mr. Wright’s strong char- 
acteristics is that he always knows a good thing when 
he sees it, and he always tries to take it in, but there 
are others. 

Charles Holmes, manager at this point for the J. A. 
Holmes Lumber Company, is still away on his vacation 
but his office force look for him back at an early date. 
He is treasurer of the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club and 
the understanding is that this last trip of his is for the 
purpose of studying Col. Mulberry Sellers’ inventions 
of making people see through your spectacles. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—Business is considered 
good for the dull season—July, August and September. 
All dealers are getting a fair share of orders and are 
generally optimistic as to the future. One of the best 
signs is that although export trade has fallen off con- 
siderably, placing a large amount of lumber on the 
home market, prices hold up and there is no evidence 
of weakening. Quartered oak, which has been weak, is 
stiffening perceptibly. Poplar and ash are holding up 
with their usual firmness and stability. 

The demand from the east continues good and buyers 
from all parts of the country continue to drop into 


Nashville. Among those who have been here last week 
were: I. S. Granger, representing E. B. Williams & 


Co., of New Orleans; Mr. Shreve, representing C. C. 
Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, of Louisville; Chalmers 
Vestal, formerly of the Atlantic Lumber Company, now 
of Ai and Harriman, Tenn.; L. J. Alford, representing 
I. M. Darnell & Son, Memphis. George EK. French, of 
the Atlantic Lumber Company, Boston, who has been 
through the south, says he feels very much encouraged 
over the outlook. 

J. B. Ransom when asked as to the reason export 
business was weak said he thought it on account of the 
South African war; that the British were spending so 
much money there they had little to put into lum- 
ber. Mr. Ransom’s brother is still in London represent- 
ing the firm of John B. Ransom & Co., and is sending 
orders weekly, but trade is not what it was. 

Chalmers Vestal is running two band mills which he 
bought from the Atlantic company at Harriman and 
Ai, and is also showing the natives how to manage a 
160-acre farm successfully. 

Manufacturers say trade is exceptionally good. One 
large concern, Prewitt, Spurr & Co., report business in- 
creased three fold. 

The recently formed Cumberland Coal & Lumber 
Company is said to be behind a plan to build a railroad 
Into a rich timber and mineral section of the state; 
Warren and other counties are spoken of. The officers 
of this company are: President, Ralph L. Aldrich; 
Vice president, Elwood T. Hance; secretary, J. Millon 
Karl; treasurer, Lyman W. Holmes; directors, Ralph 
L., Aldrich, Elwood T. Hance, J. Millon Earl, Lyman 
V. Holmes, Thomas Wilson, Frank B. Trout, Davis 
Thomas, E. Matthews, John A. McDowell. All these 
men are residents of Detroit save Mr. Trout, who is 
from Hamilton, Ohio, and Mr. Holmes, who is from 
Belding, Mich. 


REVIVAL IN PINE TREE STATE TRADE. 
Bancor, ME., Sept. 9.—Recent encouraging reports as 
to the condition of the hardwood lumber trade in both 
America and Europe have been received with great sat- 
lsfaction in Maine and have brought the extensive hard- 
Wood forests of the state more prominently than ever be- 
Se to the attention of manufacturers and investors, 





For nearly a century the lumbermen of the Penobscot 
have been cutting pine, spruce and hemlock, but only 
within a comparatively recent period has much attention 
been paid to hardwoods, which abound in certain sections 
along the head waters of the river and also in the coun- 
ties of Aroostook, Washington, Hancock and Piscataquis. 
White birch, used largely in the manufacture of spools, 
bobbins ete., has been pretty well cut off from the lands 
within easy reach of the railroads, but vast supplies of 
this timber are yet standing in the region lying between 
the Penobscot and the Allegash, and there is reason to 
believe that within a few years a new line of railroad 
will be built through that now comparatively unknown 
land, making available countless millions of feet of white 
birch, which is in ever increasing demand for a great 
variety of purposes, 

When the cutting of white birch for spools began in 
this section of Maine, largely in Piscataquis county, it 
was thought that the supply was inexhaustible, but soon 
there sprang up an export trade which took away far 
more of the birch than had been required to keep the few 
local spool mills supplied, and the drain upon the for- 
ests became so great that the lands along the railroad 
were rapidly stripped of the growth, and very soon the 
operators must look for new sources of supply. The ex- 
port trade is not in finished spools but in birch bars, 
which are shipped by the million every season from Ban- 
gor to Scotland and England, there to be manufactured 
into spools for the British thread mills. When the trade 
was at its hight the exports from Bangor amounted an- 
nually to 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet, but now that the 
supply of timber is running out the shipments are much 
smaller, amounting this year to but 4,000,000 feet. 

For more than thirty years orange and lemon box 
shocks have been among the most important articles of 
export from Bangor, millions of boxes being shipped 
every season to Italian ports—Palermo, Messina, Cata- 
nia, Sorrento, Castellamare ete. These shooks are sawed 
and peeled from birch, beech and maple logs cut in south- 
ern Aroostook and northern Washington counties, along 
the line of the railroad running from Bangor to the New 
Brunswick boundary. About one-half of the product is 
manufactured from birch logs, the remainder from beech 
and maple in equal proportions. The supply of this tim- 
ber is very extensive, but the trade has been hampered 
by various unfavorable conditions. Competition by Aus- 
trian shook makers has forced the price of a complete 
box, or of shooks to make a complete box, down from 10 
or 12 cents to about 74 cents, while the cost of labor and 
supplies has advanced considerably in recent years and 
stumpage is higher. This is partly offset by the 
increased capacity of modern machinery, which turns 
the shooks out faster and better and the industry 
still thrives, a fleet of sixteen vessels being required to 
carry shooks from Bangor to the Mediterranean this 
year. In the eastern and western parts of Maine con- 
siderable quantities of hardwoods are now used in the 
manufacture of furniture or parts of furniture and this 
branch of the hardwood industry is rapidly expanding. 
Wood novelties—toys, boxes for the use of druggists 
and confectioners, household implements ete.—have for 
years been manufactured in large quantities in the west- 
ern part of the state and the industry is now being 
introduced in the eastern section. 

Ten years ago hardwood stumpage in most parts of 
Maine sold at $1 a thousand, while today the price 
generally is $3. The price of white birch spool bars, 
which a few years ago was $21, is now $23 to $24. 
Still hardwoods are cheap in Maine and until very 
lately their value and importance had not been appre- 
ciated. 

With the general advance in prices of hardwoods and 
the increased interest in that class of timber resultant 
from the active demand in all quarters a new era seems 
to be opening for the lumbersindustry of Maine, and 
with the extension of the northern and eastern railroads 
important developments in this direction may be ex- 
pected, 





THE CAUSE OF THE DEPRESSION. 

R. T. Witbeck, of the wholesale and retail hardwood 
firm of Heath, Witbeck & Co., of Chicago, has some prac- 
tical ideas on the cause of the present depression in 
hardwoods that are well worth recording. He thinks 
that as a result of the enormous advance of two years 
ago every little mill man in the country commenced to 
manufacture any and every kind of a hardwood log 
into lumber. In quartered white oak, for instance, mil- 
lions of feet of lumber were made from logs that should 
never have been quartered on account of their low qual- 
ity. This lumber when placed on the market demoral- 
ized the price of quarter sawed white oak in all the 
markets of this country as well as abroad. The same 
condition prevailed in other kinds of hardwoods, with 
the result that an extraordinary proportion of low grade 
lumber was manufactured during the past two years 
and all the markets became heavily overstocked. Culls 
of all kinds have steadily declined and are now prac- 
tically a drug on the market. In poplar culls that were 
two years ago selling at $18 are now disposed of slowly 
around $13.50. Cull birch two years ago sold at $15 
and now brings barely $8.50. Cull oak has declined in a 
somewhat less proportion and in other woods the falling 
off has been equally decisive. Mr. Witbeck says that in 
Wisconsin the hardwood log cut last year was fully 10 
percent lower in grade than that of the preceding year, 


and in the character of the lumber practically the same 
percentage of deterioration occurred in other parts of 
the country. 

Another factor contributing to the present low mar- 
ket was that two years ago the big hardwood consuming 
concerns were caught short of stock and for their cur- 
rent needs were compelled to buy upon the open market 
at the high prices then prevailing. Last year they re- 
solved that they would not let this occur again and 
immediately proceeded to fill up their yards with prob- 
ably the largest stocks of lumber they have ever carried 
in stock. The result of this is that only a few of these 
big concerns have been under the necessity of coming 
into the open market this season; and with large stocks 
to pick from and heavy offerings from all sides they 
have naturally been able virtually to dictate prices. 
During the past year or so lumbermen as a rule have 
fought shy of taking any of these big contracts for the 
reason that the specifications were so rigid as to grade 
and so unsatisfactory as to dimension that they could 
not see where the element of profit came in. Still the 
big agricultural implement concerns and others have 
been enabled of late to buy their stocks at nearly as low 
prices and with fully as much ease as was the case dur- 
ing the panic. 

It is Mr. Witbeck’s opinion and also that of many 
other hardwood lumbermen that the present year will 
not see any decided improvement in hardwood values, 
although demand is of fair proportions and will proba- 
bly continue so. The quantity of stock available is so 
much in excess of the current requirement that until it 
is moved off the market, as it probably will be along 
toward January or February, will there be little chance 
for any material gain in quotations. 

~“_~—-—oeorrorn—w" 
A New Kentucky Operation. 

H. M. Nixon, president of the H. M. Nixon Lumber 
Company, of the Commercial National Bank building, 
this city, returned this week from a visit to the scene 
of his company’s operations in Kentucky. The com- 
pany has bought and paid for 6,000,000 feet of poplar 
and oak timber in the neighborhood of Hampton, 
Breathitt county, on the Ohio & Kentucky railroad, 
twelve miles southwest of Jackson. A new mill has 
just been completed at Hampton by Moultrie Bros. & 
Fleming, who have contracted to saw the Nixon com- 
pany’s logs. The mill is a band and will cut about 
15,000 feet a day, making a specialty of thin lumber. 
The H. M. Nixon Lumber Company also owns 1,500,000 
feet of standing poplar and oak timber, at Princeton, 
Ky., which it is now cutting and is delivering the logs 
to the H. W. Baker mill, a cireular outfit with a 
capacity of 10,000 feet a day. Harry Nixon’s many 
friends in the Chicago trade are pleased to thus witness 
the steady development of his hardwood lumber opera- 
tions. 

REPPPP PDIP I PPD PP PPD 
ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
What is probably one of the best examples of the 

printer’s art in the shape of a catalog is that issued 
by the Northern Electrical Manufacturing Company, of 
Madison, Wis., manufacturer of high grade electrical 
motors for the economic operation of mill and factory 
machinery. The catalog in question, No. 26, is printed 
on highly calendared paper and the illustrations, con- 
sisting of half-tones, are the highest typé of the en- 
graver’s and printer’s art and show a wide range of 
application. 

The scope of electric motors in the driving 
of mill and factory machinery is practically unlimited 
and is no longer considered a doubtful expedient. A 
great saving of power and cost by the use of the direct 
connected electric motor is due to the elimination of 


shaft or belt transmission. The use of electric 
motors is not confined to any particular class 
of work but is applicable wherever a_ driving 
power is required and exhaustive tests of plants 


in various lines of manufacture have shown conclusively 
the amount of power developed at the initial unit, the 
amount of power required by each machine and the 
amount of power which could be saved by the best meth- 
ods of electrical transmission. 

In addition to the saving in cost and loss of power, 
it also works an economy in floor space and in the con- 
struction of a plant. In the former, where a number 
of machines or tools are driven by direct connected mo- 
tors the amount of floor space required is at least one- 
third less than by line shaft transmission. In the latter, 
where line shaft transmission is used, it is necessary 
to provide sufficient additional strength in the construc- 
tion to carry the weight of the power-transmitting ma- 
chinery as well as higher side walls with greater area 
of side lights to compensate for light lost through ob- 
struction by belts, levers, shafting, pulleys ete., all of 
which’ adds materially to the cost of construction. An- 
other point in favor of the use of electrical equipment 
lies in the fact that a plant may be added to from time 
to time without in any way detracting from the effi- 
ciency of the original plant or its convenience with ref- 
erence to new additions, and also that they may be con- 
veniently fitted to the frame of any machine or tool to 
which it is desired to apply an electric drive and be- 
come a co-ordinate part of the driven machine, making 
a compact and effectual combination. There is also pos- 
sible an arrangement of machinery dictated by utility 
and convenience rather than by the arbitrary arrange- 
ment of the shaftings. 

Electric motors are adaptable to saw and planing mill 
plants and plans are now being made for a large lumber 
manufacturing pliant in the south in which all machinery 
used will be electrically driven. In the construction 
and assembling of the Northern motor every part re- 
ceives the attention of experts and when the motor is 
turned out it represents the highest type of mechanical 
skill, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





East and West Missouri Trade Good Except in Hardwoods—Bright Promises of the Lake 
Borgne Canal—The New Orleans Car Service Controversy Renewed—Continuation 
of the Texas Stock Shortage—A Big Cuban Export Contract— 
Conditions in Alabama, Florida and Georgia. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10.—Business in all lines except 
hardwoods is fully up to the normal for this season of 
the year—above the normal so far as building material 
is concerned—and a comparison with the same period of 
last year is gratifying to all. In all lines it might be 
possible to do more than the present business, but cy- 
press and yellow pine manufacturers still claim that 
they are selling more lumber than they are producing. 
The three states directly east from St. Louis are not 
buying as heavily as was expected and the price situa- 
tion is poorest in these states. On the other hand, the 
western country, where dullness was expected, is buying 
more lumber than it was a month ago. Some wholesal- 
ers explain this peculiar state of affairs by stating that 
the drouth sent a larger number of salesmen into the 
three states mentioned than usually covered them for 
the reason that the wholesalers were then of the opin- 
ion that there would be no western trade and that it 
would be wise to load up as much as possible in the east. 
In order to secure this business prices were cut and the 
real effect was the opposite from what was intended. 
Retailers got the idea that lumber is plentiful, that 
prices would still further decline, and many are still 
waiting for this decline. During the past few weeks, 
however, there has been a change for the better and 
there is not as much lumber offered in Hlinois, Indiana 
and Ohio as was the case, which has brought about a 
strengthening of the situation. The turning point seems 
to have been reached in those states and the end of the 
month should show much better results than at present. 

In a general sort of way the hardwood situation has 
improved during the past few weeks but it is not a sit- 
uation which is being bragged about. Why there should 
be such a small amount of lumber changing hands while 
the factories are so unusually busy is hard to under- 
stand and some of the local people begin to think they 
are dull or they would get out of the business, but there 
is no concealing the fact that none of the local people 
are fully satisfied with the volume of their business. 
Consolations to be derived from the present situation 
are the fact that the present business is greater than 
that of a year ago and that there is no election to con- 
tend with as there was at that time. There is no rea- 
son to be advanced for the present condition other than 
that salesmen are too persistent in pushing their busi- 
ness and have given out the idea that lumber is so plen- 
tiful that prices will decline and that stock will be easy 
to secure forevermore. A consumer having this idea 
would not buy and it is certain that none of them are 
buying for stock. When things will again begin to boom 
is hard to say, but it is conceded by the majority that 
is will probably be after the first of the year. It is a 
well known habit of consumers to defer buying during 
the latter part of the year, after stocks are invoiced, 
and it is known that the majority of them are now try- 
ing to end up the year on the present hand to mouth 
basis of buying. This will give an excellent outlook for 
next year but there will hardly be enough demand during 
the next three months to cause a change in the price 
situation, which, at present, is not the best in the world. 

In a building way the local situation begins to show 
improvement over the conditions the latter part of the 
summer. An immense amount of work was let during 
July but August was rather dull, as is invariably the 
case, for the reason that so many people were out of the 
city. September is starting in with a rush and retail- 
ers are figuring a larger number of bills than at any 
other time thus far this year. Little of this is directly 
resulting from the world’s fair but is caused by a healthy 
real estate situation. Complaints are innumerable at 
the scarcity of desirable residence property in St. Louis 
and real estate people say that their rent lists were 
never smaller than at the present time. It is also a 
fact that rents have advanced from 10 to 15 percent dur- 
ing the past three months and further advances are pre- 
dicted. This is caused by the fact that St. Louis is 
under built and there is the urgent need for more resi- 
dences. This is a class of business which is profitable 
to the retailers and they are very well satisfied with the 
outlook. There will be a great amount of winter build- 
ing this year and the actual construction of the world’s 
fair buildings should begin next spring. 

Receipts of this market during the past week aggre- 
gated 38,520,000 feet, while shipments amounted to 
18,600,000 feet. Of the receipts only 164,000 feet came 
in by river, because of the low water, and there will 
probably be very light receipts from that source dur- 
ing all the rest of the month. No bargeload stuff can 
come in until there shall be more water in the river 
and the present indications are that there will be 
a decline instead of an advance in the near future. 

The St. Louis exposition opened its doors for its 
eighteenth consecutive season on Monday, September 9, 
and it was an auspicious opening. A trip through the 
spacious building shows that it is much better than 
it was last year in both the number and the scope of 
the exhibits. The most interesting, by far, of these 
latter is that of the Philadelphia Commercial Museums, 
This great institution has prepared a comprehensive 
exhibit of the raw products of South American coun- 
tries and also shows some of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of European countries. The exhibit is designed 


to show of what commercial worth is the work of the 
Museums and what information it is able to give to 
manufacturers or dealers in any mercantile line. The 
Southern railway has an exhibit of the products to 
be found along the line of its road and this includes 
the forestry exhibit made by this road at Paris. <A 
lumber display is made by the retail concern of Philip 
Gruner & Bro. Company, which embraces all classes 
of building material. The art galleries, music hall 
and coliseum are prominent features of this year’s 
exposition and, as has been said, the whole get-up of 
the affair is much better than it has been in recent 
years. 

8S. J. Gavin, for eighteen years connected with the 
O’Neil Lumber Company, has purchased the retail 
Jumber business of William Rosche, at Spring and 
Cass avenues, and will operate it in his own name, 
Mr. Rosche will also be connected with the manage- 
ment of the yard as heretofore. 

8S. F. Swinford, of the Southwestern Lumber Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., stopped over in St. Louis a few 
days this week en route to New York. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, is making an eastern trip, mainly to rest awhile 
from business cares. 

W. A. Bonsack, of the Bonsack Lumber Company, says 
that his company is doing a larger business than dur- 
ing August of this or last year. He is complaining 
somewhat at the price situation. 

Ed R. Hogg, secretary and treasurer of the Hogg- 
Perkins Lumber Company, has purchased an_ interest 
in the yellow pine manufacturing business of the H. C. 
McDaniel Lumber Company, at Wesson, Ark., and will 
- actively connected with the management of that 
plant. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Company, says that his company has contracted 
for the output of the Davis Lumber Company, of Junc- 
tion City, Ark., which will give it an increased output 
of 1,250,000 feet of yellow pine a month, 

B. L. Pollock, of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom 
Company, is spending a short vacation in the northern 
lake region. 

George B. Stebbins, of the Big Creek Lumber Com- 
pany, Pollock, La., and 8S. R. Lee, of the Georgetown 
Lumber Company, Georgetown, La., were here recently. 

eee 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10.—Wholesale lumbermen 
report a very satisfactory volume of business since the 
first of September, and the heavy inquiry from not only 
this section but from: east of the Mississippi river is a 
good indication of a healthy condition of the lumber 
business of the country. While it is conceded that the 
fall] demand in the southwest will not show the activity 
that would have prevailed had weather conditions been 
entirely favorable through the summer, resulting in a big 
corn crop in addition to one of the best wheat crops ever 
known in this section, the feeling is that fall demand 
will be from fair to good between now and the end of 
the building season. Country retail trade has up to this 
time been rather slow, owing to the fact that the farm- 
ers have been devoting their attention to field work, but 
bills are now being figured quite freely and in most 
localities the dealers expect to be kept from idleness 
from now on until winter. Traveling men who have been 
through Nebraska and Iowa report that these states 
will have good corn crops, especially Iowa, and the re- 
cent demand from Nebraska and Iowa has been rather 
above normal, or is so reported by wholesalers here. 
Oklahoma has been a very heavy buyer of lumber dur- 
ing the past few months, and those acquainted with the 
Oklahoma trade took for a good demand from there 
through the fall season, as wheat, the principal crop 
of Oklahoma, is the best it has ever raised. The Kansas 
trade will be spotted, as will that of Missouri, some 
localities using lumber as freely as ever, while in other 
localities the people will not buy much. 

Some parts of this territory which were getting quite 
dry have been benefited within the past two or three 
days by good, soaking rains, and the outlook in thése 
sections is more encouraging than it has been for two 
or three months. It is reported that at many points 
where the drouth did the most damage there is some 
building being done, and dealers are preparing for a fair 
demand for the rest of the season. 

Demand for everything in the lumber line is better 
this month than it was in August and the trade will 
compare: favorably with that of this time last year. 
Prices are as reported last week and there is a general 
feeling of firmness. The downward course of the shin- 
gle market has been’ stopped and prices have a firmer 
tendency than at the beginning of the month. The car 
situation is giving manufacturers all over the country 
more or less concern and unless the railroad companies 
shall be able to give better service than they have been 
recently dealers will experience considerable delay dur- 
ing the fall in getting their orders shipped. 

A. O. Thompson, manager of the Fifteenth street yard 
of the Badger Lumber Company in this city, had a slight 
stroke of paralysis Monday evening while on a street 
car. He was removed to the Midland hotel and thence 





to his home. Mr. Thompson is reported to be much 
improved today and it is expected that no serious conse- 
quences will result. 

Parsons & Woolley, who recently started in the lum- 
ber business at Osborne, Kan., have sold their yard to 
the other dealers at that point and have retired from 
business. 

George D. Hope has just returned home from a five 
weeks’ pleasure trip east. He and Mrs. Hope took in 
the Buffalo exposition and a number of leading eastern 
cities while away. 

Capt. J. B. White arrived home on Sunday from Lake 
Chautauqua, N. Y., where he has been resting for over 
two months. He is looking well and is feeling much bet- 
ter than when he left Kansas City. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 11.—The dawning of a new 
era in the lumber export trade of New Orleans is con- 
ceded to be at hand. Free wharfage is to play its part, 
and already the wonderful effects of the newly opened 
Lake Borgne canal are being felt. Through this canal, 
opened only a few brief weeks, almost 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber and logs have already passed and the movement 
is but beginning. The dedication ceremonies attendant 
upon the opening of the canal have not yet taken place, 
They will be fixed for some date in the latter part of 
the month and the attendant features will be very 
interesting. The ceremonies would have taken place 
before now had not M. J. Sanders, president of the 
Lake Borgne Canal Company, been absent from the 
city. He is expected to return on Monday and to fix 
upon a date for the celebration. Mr. Sanders is the 
agent of the great Leyland-West India line of steam- 
ships, and he firmly believes that the canal, which he 
was largely instrumental in opening, will be the means 
of putting New Orleans abreast of any port on the 
gulf in the matter of lumber exports. 

The car service question is up again, but it is hardly 
likely that the fight which is being renewed for an 
extension of the free time limit will prove any more 
successful than it was last year. When the New Orleans 
Exporters’ Association first took up the fight the export- 
ers of New Orleans were allowed only ten days’ free time. 
The Car Service Association lengthened the limit to 
twenty days on the strength of representations made 
jointly by the exporters’ association and the New 
Orleans Board of Trade. This did not suit the export- 
ers, but the roads refused to do more. President Wolfe, 
of the Board of Trade, has reopened the matter by ap- 
pointing a committee to confer with the Car Service As- 
sociation with the end in view of getting thirty days’ 
free time, who are now in consultation with the trans- 
portation interests, though it is openly stated that two 
of the roads belonging to the association have declared 
their intention of withdrawing should the free time 
limit be further lengthened. Five roads compose the 
association, the Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, 


Texas & Pacific, New Orleans & North Eastern and 


Southern Pacific. 

The Portuguese bark Clara is now lying at the head 
of Sixth street loading staves for Portugal. She came 
consigned to Francis Xiques & Co. 

W. E. Ramsay, of the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Com- 
pany, Lake Charles, was in the city on Sunday. The 
company has just completed the installation of an entire 
new battery of boilers in its big mill and will have it 
running again within the week. While it was sliut 
down the company’s Mount Hope mill was run day 
and night. 

J. N. Thomas, formerly manager of the Chicago Belt- 
ing Company but now associated with the Charlotte 
Belting Company, of Charlotte, N. C., was in New 
Orleans last week. He has many friends in this city 
and was accorded a warm welcome. 

Harry Dakin, treasurer of the Natalbany Lumber 
Company, at Natalbany, Miss., was a visitor last week, 
spending several days here. : 

J. H. Hinton, of the Camp & Hinton Company, Lum- 
berton, is in New Orleans on a business trip. 

Governor Longino, of Mississippi, last week approved 
the charter of the Batesville Manufacturing Company, 
Batesville, Miss., capitalized at $10,000 and organized 
to manufacture spokes and rims. 

The American schooner Bertha Louise arrived in port 
a day or two since from Tonala, Mex., with a full load 
of mahogany and cedar, consigned to Otis’ mill. } 

C. T. Patterson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, Lim- 
ited, is back from a trip to western Louisiana. Ile vis- 
ited Lake Charles and Westlake and said he found 
everybody out there rushed to death with orders. 
little trouble is being experienced at the Lake Charles 
mills on account of scarcity of logs. : 

The saw and planing mills of Eastman, Gardiner & 
Co., Laurel, Miss., from August 31, 1900, to September 
1, 1901, are reported to have cut 51,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, employing 1,200 men. ‘The concern is putting 
another band saw and another planer and it is said 
that before the first of the year the capacity of the al- 
ready mammoth plant will practically be doubled. 

There has been no meeting of the board of directors 
of the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company since 
the beginning of August and there will hardly be any 
until about October 10. Cypress trade is running 5° 
smoothly and prices are taking care of themselves 5° 
well that the gap between meetings is not being felt. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., is at present 
in Saratoga and before returning to the scene of his 
labors will spend a few weeks in New York. 

T. H. McCarthy, of the Ruddock and New Orleans 
cypress companies, sailed for Europe last week from 
New York, accompanied by his wife, and will spend six 
weeks on the continent. 

Edward Hanson, of the Albert Hanson Lumber Com- 
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pany, Franklin, this state, is back at work after a 
period of rest at Cooper’s Wells, Miss. 

Vice President Keep, of the’ Louisiana Cypress Com- 
pany, who is at Aix les Bains, will remain in France for 
perhaps a month more. 

A distinguished party of Louisiana and Texas lumber- 
men passed through New Orleans last Saturday night 
in a private car, on their way to Norfolk, where they 
were going to attend the Annual concatenation of Hoo- 
Hoo. They made the run from Houston over the South- 
ern Pacific and left over the Louisville & Nashville. 
W. H. Norris, of the Norris Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex., was the leader of the party. He is Vicegerent of 
Texas. The others in the party were: 

B. I’. Williams, a prominent wholesaler, of Victoria, Tex. ; 
J. C. Rives, of the Montrose Lumber Company, Montrose, 
La.; D. W. Ingersoll, of the Montrose Lumber Company, 
Montrose; George Lock, of Lock, Moore & Co., Westlake, 
La.; Kk. Moore, of Moore & Goodman, Galveston, Tex.: 
Thomas Philips, of William Parr & Co., Galveston; Julius 
Ranger, of New York, who is largely interested in Texas 
timber lands; W. F. McClure, general freight and passen- 
ger agent of the Galveston, Houston & Henderson road, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo of the Supreme Nine; A. J. Schurman, 
wholesale lumberman, of Houston; Division Passenger Agent 
Anderson, of the Southern Pacific, Waco. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 7—The past week has been 
as productive of business as any during the last three 
months, and that is saying a good deal. The mills all 
over the district are overloaded with orders for yard 
and planer stock and much complaint is heard about not 
being able to fill orders promptly on account of lack 
of star and clear rough lumber. The situation in the 
lumber business is stronger in Texas than probably in 
any other consuming territory in the United States. 
Crops, while not as abundant in yield as they were 
last year, are likely to be very bountiful, and at 
present the price of farm products, particularly the 
Texas staple, cotton, is in the ascendency. This latter 
factor, coupled with the prospects for a fair crop and 
the immense business that is being done in the state 
generally, causes a good demand for lumber. It is 
noticeable also that the demand is coming from all 
over the state and not from particular sections as was 
the case some little time ago. 

The unprecedented shortage in stocks continues; 
reports so far to hand indicate a shortage of 5,000,000 
feet as compared with last month’s report of stock on 
hand at the leading longleaf mills in Texas and Louis- 
iana. There are but few mills that have any stock 
of boards over 16 feet or 2x4-18 feet and up. Star 
and clear flooring and ceiling are also causing the mill 
man much worry. He is compelled to accept a certain 
number of orders for this stock from his old and valued 
customers, and yet when he accepts them he knows he 
has not the stock on hand. 

Several price lists are out this week from the leading 
mills of the trade from which it is noted there is a 
strong tendency to put 2x4 at 50 cents higher than 
2x6 and 2x8, which are now at $15. It is also noticed 
that boxing is up 50 cents, being now quoted at $19 
for the long lengths. Four-inch clear flooring is at 
$21 and other commodities in proportion. 

The timber business continues to afford the mills 
a wide range to select their saw bills from. Business 
is exceedingly active in this line, particularly with 
reference to railroad timber. A new timber list made 
its appearance the other day quoting heart ties at $14 
at the mill and other stock in proportion. ‘Timber has 
not quite reached this level, however; 12-inch is bring: 
ing $12 to $13 and ties (6x8-8) heart are quoted at 
$12 to $13 at the mill. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLk, ALA., Sept. 9.—There are undoubted if 
somewhat intangible signs of improvement in the lum- 
her business of the gulf coast. Shippers are confident 
of improvement in the next sixty days, “Lumber will 
advance” is heard on every hand. At Mobile 12 cents 
is being offered freely for sawn timber, but foreign 
markets will not net this, based upon ruling freights. 
Shippers, however, are willing to back their judgment 
to the extent of a cent a foot. The stocks of sawn were 
reduced somewhat during the past week and a further 
reduction is expected next week, as there are now in 
port eleven steamships, two barks and seven schoon- 
ers taking on cargoes of wood goods. Prime lumber 
and heart face floorings are firm, with very small stocks 
at the mills, and it will not be Surprising if a scarcity 
of this material shall exist next season. Interior mills 
are not making any, being content to cut car material, 
bridge timbers and interior stock of all kinds at more 
vemunerative prices. Demand for interior stock is 
unprecedented in the Mobile district, but the scarcity of 
cars prevents the mills from filling orders promptly. 
The outward movement of South American lumber is 
good. Vessels which will carry 5,000,000 feet in the 
aggregate are due to sail from Mobile during the month. 

The total exports for the past week were 11,255,519 
feet of lumber and 1,356,000 feet of sawn timber, divided 
48 follows: 

Pascagoula, Miss., 2,434,000 feet of lumber. 

Ship Island, Miss., 3,968,000 feet of lumber. 

Mobile, 1,705,354 feet of lumber. 

Charleston, S. C., 1,949,165 feet of lumber. 

Pensacola, Fla., 1,199,000 feet of lumber and 1,356,000 
feet of sawn timber. 

_ The shipments of lumber from the port of Mobile dur- 
ing the year ending August 31 show a decrease of 53,000,- 
000 feet. 

The J. T. White Company has been incorporated at 
Moss Point, Miss., with a capital of $20,000. The object 
of the corporation is to buy and sell logs and lumber. 
The incorporatore are J. A. Hallestad and J. T. White. 


The H. L. Berry Lumber Company, Poley, Ala., is 
reported as having closed a contract from Cuba involv- 
ing about $2,000,000. This contract calls for lumber, 
brick and all kinds of building material and extends 
over a peried of five years. 

The bark Julia, recently blown ashore on Horn 
island, Mississippi, has been floated. The barge Yarkland 
is loading a cargo of cross ties at Mobile for Cuba. The 
steamship Onslow cleared last week from Moss Point, 
Miss., with over 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 10.—Business is good and 
there has been no kick from any of the lumbermen con- 
cerning the volume or the price, except in the case of one 
dealer who claims that some one is cutting prices below 
the list and below the prevailing figure; there is a move 
ment on foot to locate the guilty party. 

Last week President Bellamy, of the Florence Wagon 
Works, had all the heads of departments at his home 
for a banquet, the main purpose being to talk of affairs 
of the plant and to consult together to better the works 
generally. This plan of co-operation has been found to 
work well. 

The Tennessee Spoke Company, which moved its works 
from Union City, Tenn., to Decatur three years ago, 
will move to Dyersburg, Tenn., it is reported, beeause 
of a better chance in that section to secure timber. 

W. S. Hart, of Andalusia, has a contract to cut half a 
million feet of hardwoods for a firm in Cairo, I], 

The stockholders of the Eureka Lumber Company, of 
Lux, have been called to Lux, Miss., for a conference 
on September 16. 

The Harriman Hoe & Tool Company, Harriman, Tenn., 
is said to be considering the idea of establishing a branch. 
It has made an offer to the city of Meridian. 





EAST FLORIDA CONDITIONS. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 9.—Early this morning the 
entire saw and planing mill plant of Henry Clark was 
completely destroyed by fire. The loss is estimated at 
$75,000, with no insurance. The cause is unknown, but 
it is supposed that sparks from the furnace set the saw- 
dust piles on fire. The milt was one of the oldest in 
this part of the state, having been erected in 1849 by 
Mr. Clark and run continuously ever since by him. A 
singularly notable point in connection with the fire is 
that four months ago the great Jacksonville conflagra- 
tion stopped within 100 feet of this old Jandmark. Mr. 
Clark had been running the mill on local orders to a 
great extent and the Joss will be felt particularly in the 
city. 

The swamps in this section are still flooded and the 
mills are getting into close quarters for logs. Several 
vessels have reported for cargoes during the past week 
and this is some encouragement, as it has been a hard 
matter for some time to secure tonnage. 

The Baxter Lumber Company is shipping a cargo of 
ties to Cuba by steamer, probably the first to be shipped 
from this port. 

Recent visitors here included H. A. Batchelor, Panas- 
offkee, Fla.; John J. Paul, of Watertown, and FE. FE. 
West and James Brown, of Crane & MeMahon, New 
York city. 





WESTERN FLORIDA NEWS. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 10.—Entrances at this port 
since September 3 were four steamers of 6,313 tons 
register and one sailing vessel of 1,281 tons register. 
Clearances were five steamers and one sailing vessel and 
the cargoes were assorted as follows: 

Holland, 2,965,000 feet of lumber and 585,000 feet of tim 
oe england, 812,000 feet of lumber, 8,093,000 feet of sawn 
timber and 12,760 cubic feet of hewn timber, 

British Honduras, 29,889 feet of rough lumber and 42,317 
feet of dressed lumber from Simpson & Co. 

Stocks of timber at Ferry Pass are much reduced by 
large shipments and slow arrivals of timber; there are 
only about 30,000 pieces now held there. 

The opinion prevails that if business shall increase 
as early as expected there will be a decided scarcity of 
timber on this market. A much more cheerful opinion 
seems to prevail in regard to the expected volume of 
the winter business. 

J. J. McCaskill and A. D. McLean, treasurer and 
manager of the Freeport Lumber Company, are in the 
city today. 

Ed Loveless, manager for the Blacksher-Miller Lum- 
ber Company, is in the city. 

DBA PPI 
SOUTHEAST COAST NEWS. 

BRUNSWICK, GA., Sept. 10.—There has been a visible 
change in the amount of tonnage increase during the 
past week compared to the week previous. The freight 
rate did not make any further advance and is now estab- 
lished at $5.75 to New York as a basis for the south At- 
lantic to the east. There is quite a large fleet of vessels 
in port loading for both coastwise and foreign shipments. 
As a result the lumber movement has been heavy. Among 
recent charters are the steamer David to New York 
with lumber on private terms; schooner Pebe Ramirez 
to New York with lumber at $5.75; bark Daisy Read 
with lumber to New York at $5.75. There is a great 
deal of activity at all the interior points. Reports just 
received tell of plenty of orders and firm prices. Local 
activity continues strorg and large. The mills at Bruns- 
wick are crowded with orders. The large cypress mills 
are making heavy shipments each week. 

The Taylor-Cook Cypress Company, of Brunswick, is 
rapidly completing its railroad spur track to the main 
line of the Brunswick & Birmingham railroad. The 


eompany expects to begin to receive logs from its Buffalo 
tract within a short time. 


ON THE CAROLINA COAST. 


GeorceTown, S. C., Sept. 9.—Judging from the num- 
ber of vessels in port and the number that have cleared 
during the past two weeks, the movement of lumber, 
shingles and ties from this port has been more than 
usual for this time of year, and there are besides sev- 
eral vessels and steamers on their way here. 

The Winyah Lumber Company has nearly completed 
rebuilding its power plant which was destroyed by 
explosion a month ago, and will resume operations in 
a few days. The schooner Warren B. Potter cleared 
yesterday with 260,000 feet of North Carolina pine 
from the Winyah plant. 

The Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company is running 
to its capacity, with orders ahead for several months. 
The company has about two-thirds of its logs at the 
mill and the balance are on the way. Owing to high 
water in the swamps loggers have nearly cleaned up 
all the cypress cut during the year, 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company is putting in 
the foundation for its planing mill and box factory. 
When completed this will be one of the largest in 
the country. The company’s two steamers, George- 
town and Waccamaw, average about four trips a month, 
each cargo being about 1,250,000 feet, and even this 
is not enough to keep the company’s sheds clear and 
it has seven schooners new chartered, three of them 
now loading. 

The Richardson Cypress Lumber & Shingle Company 
of Bucksport, has received its new skidder, but owing 
to freshets it is not able to put the skidder in. The 
company has about 700,000 shingles on hand which are 
now being loaded, 

The Eddy Lake Cypress Company reports business 
good, plenty of orders and logs to run a year. 

D. W. Alderman Sons Company, of Alcolu, state 
that it finds trade fairly good; and the demand seems 
sufficient but the prices are somewhat off. The com- 
pany has very little stock on hand and thinks the 
indications for future business pretty good. It manu- 
factures yellow pine, has a new plant and ships by 
rail entirely. : 

McDuffie & Wells, of Trio, manufacturers of yellow 
and North Carolina pine, find trade good and are 
making some heavy shipments by Clyde Line steamer. 

The Mallard Lumber Company, Limited, of Greeley- 
ville, states that it has had a good business during 
the whole season, and while it has had a great many 
inquiries from northern markets it has been busy with 
home trade. The Mallard company finds that there 
is a disposition toward high prices and that its cus- 
tomers are much more easily pleased with inspection 
than in former years. Its trade used to eall for 
Savannah merchantable exclusively; now the most of 
the inquiries are for “square and sound inspection,” 
which is a help to the mill trade. The company’s capac- 
ity is 25,000 feet a day. It has no stock on hand and 
orders for four months ahead. Besides the saw mill 
it has kilns and planing mill and can dress 14x30 down 
to the smallest sizes. The company has been located 
about fourteen years at Greeleyville and has timber 
enough for about five or six years longer. It is put- 
ting in a new shuttle and bobbin factory, which 1s a 
new departure for this part of the country. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA CONDITIONS. 
NQrroik, VA., Sept. 7—The fall trade has started u 
in very good shape and dealers express themselves well 
satisfied with the general outlook of a good fall busi- 
ness. Prices remain firm with an active demand for the 
better grades of North Carolina pine. Planing mills re- 
port being unable to supply orders, although working 
overtinge. Edge box continues to be the only grade not 
in active demand, although there is no large stock of this 
on hand at any of the mills. Orders of Virginia and 
North Carolina sap framing are plentiful at good prices 
and the air dried mills are busy with this class of 
lumber. The market on air dried boards is looking up. 
Ten-inch box, both air dried and kiln dried, continues 

to be the most active with the box buyers. 

Shipments to New York have fallen off some little 
during the past week, although a good many charters are 
reported for vessels to arrive. North Carolina pine 
for export is reported to be a little off, owing to heavy 
shipments made some time ago, although the decrease 
of shipments of late will have a tendency to put the 
market on a good basis for winter business. The 
anxiety of shippers to avail themselves of low summer 
rates resulted in too much stock being offered on the 
other side. 

Hardwood dealers express themselves well satisfied 
with the general outlook for winter business. What 
contracts have been made are at good figures and higher 
prices are looked for on all classes of hardwoods for win- 
ter shipments. 

The many friends of E. C. Fosburg, of the Cummer 
Lumber Company, will be glad to learn that he is grad- 
ually improving. 

W. W. Robertson, president of the Pocahontas Lumber 
Company, who attended the Pan-American Exposition 
the past week, has returned and reports a great time. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, has 
leased one of the Greenleaf Johnson Company’s mills 
on the harbor, which it will add to its already large 
lumber producing capacity. A new lumber company has 
been organized in Chester, Va., and will be known as the 
Chester Lumber Company. ‘This company will dress 
and ship ali classes of lumber. 

The barge Norman, capacity 375,000 feet, will clear 
this week with a cargo of lumber from the Roanoke 
Rail Road & Lumbér Company and the Tunis Lumber 
Company, bound for Belfast and Bangor, Me.; rate. 
$3.25. 
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THE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ORDER OF HOO-HOO. 


Something of the Hustling City Where the Cats Convened—The Welcome and Responses in the Old Dominion’s Lumber Metropolis —Salient 
Features of the Snark’s Annual Address—The Year’s Work as Reported by the Scrivenoter—The Osirian Cloister Meeting, Election 
and Banquet—The Special Features of Entertainment-—-Hoo-Hoo’s Patriotic Stand on Anarchy—Milwaukee the Site 
of the Eleventh Annual—The Election of Supreme Officers—-lMinor Notes of the Annual. 


THE SITE OF THE ANNUAL. 

Taking into consideration its facilities for social en- 
joyment, its geographical position, its historical and 
other interesting associations, the fact that it was prac- 
tically unknown territory to large numbers of those who 
attended, its scenic attractions and its intimate and 
important relations to the lumber trade, perhaps no 
other point in the southern jurisdiction could more 
appropriately have been selected for the observance of 
the ninth annual convention of Hoo-Hoo than Norfolk, 
Va., where this week have gathered from all points of the 
compass a fair representation of the approximately 8,000 
members of the order. 

Inclusive of its suburbs, Norfolk is a city of about 
150,000 inhabitants, largely dependent, directly or in- 
directly, for their maintenance upon the lumber trade. 
Norfolk is one of the most accessible cities, by rail and 
lake, on the Atlantic coast, especially in view of the fact 
that it is free during winter from those influences which 
close other ports to coastwise communication and in 
other seasons enjoys almost uniform immunity from 
heavy gales, the latter due to its protected situation. 
The harbor of the city is on Elizabeth river and em- 
braces also the wide sweep of the famous Hampton 
Roads, just north of which is the expanse of Chesapeake 
bay and to the east, practically at the city’s front, is 
the Atlantic ocean. Norfolk is located at the confluence 
of the western, southern and eastern branches of the 
Elizabeth river, whose channel is between 1,000 and 
1,200 feet wide at the city front. The city’s altitude 
ranges between ten and twenty feet above the average 
high water mark. The influence of the proximity of the 
gulf stream renders Norfolk’s climate mild and equable. 
The city’s population, composed of thrifty and progres- 
sive people, is increasing at the rate of about 10 jper- 
cent annually. 

In its transportation relations with the metropolis 
of the country Norfolk has almost the advantages of a 
suburb of the big city; all of them, in fact, and more 
than some of New York’s suburbs except in point of time. 
It is the center of a great system of inland water routes 
from New York extending as far south as southern 
North Carolina. The natural waterways tributary to 
Norfolk have been supplemented by artificial highways 
connecting the bays, sounds and other navigable water 
along the Atlantic coast, affording an almost wholly 
landlocked passage from New York to Florida, its ramifi- 
cations including direct water communication with New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. The city has nearly 
100 miles of water frontage of depth sufficient to ac- 
commodate the largest marine craft of the world and 
aside from its own immediate commerce it has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being an extensive coaling station 
for passing steam craft as well as doing a direct large 
business in coal, for it is the on!y outport for immense 
fields of superior coal. Norfolk’s wharf front is approxi- 
mately thirty miles in length and this extent will be 
doubled with the completion ot improvements which are 
now in contemplation or under way. Among the more im- 
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portant steamship lines on which Norfolk is one of their 
most important points and sometimes a terminal point 
are the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat Company, 
Clyde, Weems, Hudspeth’s, Bennett’s, Johnson, Blue 
Cross lines, Old Dominion Steamship Company and 
others of coastwise and transatlantic importance. These 
are supplemented by “tramp” steamer service and in- 
numerable fleets of sailing craft, from the smallest coast- 
ing schooners to the biggest full rigged ships and 
schooners. The city is an important point for freight 
and passenger traflic—in instances a terminal point—for 
the following railroad systems: Atlantic Coast Line, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, 
Norfolk & Southern, Norfolk & Western, Seaboard Air 
Line, Southern railway. Other railway lines, contem- 
plated or under construction, will connect Norfolk with 
their systems. 

In its ability to care properly for a big crowd of 
transient populace Norfolk has facilities that often are 
not equaled by pretentious cities of several times its 
size. Among these is the Monticello hotel, which is 
Hoo-Hoo headquarters and architecturally reminiscent of 
the Planters’ hotel, of St. Louis, Mo., as it is also in the 
splendid character of service that has made the latter 
hostelry world famous. The new Atlantic hotel, a mag- 
nificent 5-story structure occupying practically the 
area of a city block, is largely populated this week by the 
overflow of Hoo-Hoo from the official headquarters, 
largely because it is one of the factors that sustain the 
world wide fame of southern hospitality and in that it 
has made famous the gastronomic possibilities of a terri- 
tory blessed in that respect with resources equaled per- 
haps nowhere else in the world. Other hotels of less pre- 
tensions are ample for a vast army of the traveling pub- 
lic and in accommodation, food and service are in no par- 
ticular behind their prototypes in the largest cities of 
the country whose hotels far excel those of the rest of 
the world. 

The scenic and historical attractions of Norfolk and 
vicinity are sufficient in number and interest to engage 
the attention of the tourist season after season. Among 
these are Hampton Roads, the scene of the ever memo- 
rable Monitor-Merrimae contest, the beautiful James 
river, Chesapeake bay and all the surrounding country, 
rich in historical lore and interest given by the civil and 
revolutionary wars and the earlier contests with the 
Indian. The historian, the novelist and the artist can 
find employment in this territory for a lifetime and 
then not begin to exhaust its possibilities. 

Commercially Norfolk is one of the most important 
seaports on the Atlantic coast; disproportionately im- 
portant in regard to its size compared with many larger 
Atlantic seaports. Among ita trade organizations are 
its Board of Trade, Cotton Exchange, Real Estate Ex- 
change, Norfolk Clearing House Association, Hay & 
Grain Association, Merchants & Manufacturers’ Trans- 
portation Association and North Carolina Pine Lumber 
Association. It is a most important coaling port for war 
ships and is, in fact, the largest coaling — sta- 
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tion in the world. Its coal traffic last . year 
was valued at more than $6,000,000. With an 
annual output of 2,000,000 bushels of peanuts, 
it is the largest market for that commodity in the 
United States. Its annual cotton trade, of from $13,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000 annually, makes it the fourth in im- 
portance of cotton ports. It is world famous as an 
oyster market, its twenty-three packing houses handling 
30.000,000 bushels annually, of 4 value estimated at $2,- 
500,000. Norfolk’s horse market and its fish and game 
market handle an amount of business estimated in an 
average year at a value of $1,555,000 for the former 
and $1,000,000 for the latter. In the Norfolk Clearing 
House Association are included twelve banks whose 
clearings in 1899 aggregated $64,688,730. A splendid 
public school system and numerous private institutions 
give the city remarkable advantages as an educational 
center. In private houses, semi-public houses and public 
structures, in pavements, water works, lighting, urban 
and suburban transportation and institutions for the 
public care and safety Norfolk is at the forefront with 
the largest communities of enterprise. Its proximity 
to other cities may be gaged by the following illustra- 
tions of time consumed in transportation: 


TO Rail, hours, Water, hours, 
NIN Sia py cain or gs e eigi's aoe ate wtecciecece 20 36 
8 reer err a ae 12 20 
ROUTE: 60-6 00.6 0-000 9 0 tn 6:8:6.8108 10 20 
DE cc.n6dneaeean Ra eoedte ous 8 12 
po Ry es ee re ee 7 12 
REAP an re caterer ero 2% 10 
err rr es ere ee ee 23 
REP RRR rr re ns e 34 
ee ere rreree ner 34 
PME. 4050 000s Bia sinde oeN so ibe F550 17 


To those gathered at Norfolk this week “in convention 
assembled” the greatest interest in the city and its sur- 
roundings will naturally center around the city’s lum- 
ber interest. Norfolk is the greatest lumber manufac- 
turing seaport in the United States, its annual output 
being over 600,000,000 feet of manufactured lumber. It is 
pre-eminently the great center in the handling of the 
product of the neighboring state to the south, North 
Caarolina pine, and controls the product of a vast quan- 
tity of southern hardwoods. Fourteen large manufac- 
turing plants are located in Norfolk and vicinity and 
these control the output of many more or less impor- 
tance. Tributary to this market, within a radius of 200 
miles, are probably 100 mills manufacturing lumber 
which is handled at Norfolk. It is the distributing 
point for the North Carolina pine of the two Carolinas 
as well as that which is cut in Virginia. The plants 
in Norfolk proper and in its vicinity are among the 
greatest lumber producing establishments in the world. 
Lumber from Norfolk is shipped coastwise in sailing 
and steam craft, the former usually coasting schooners 
capable of handling 250,000 feet and upward for a cargo, 
to Chesapeake bay points, Long Island sound, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New Jersey ports, New York city, 
Boston and even, recently, as far north as Maine coast 
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cities, competing with New England spruce. 

The city’s export trade is vast. Its regular lines of ex- 
ports are carried by the largest steam ocean freighters 
and the largest sailers handle vast quantities of its ex- 
port stuff. Norfolk is one of the principal lumber 
and timber exporting points in the United States; 
counting its export traflic in this line with that of 
Newport News, a practically contiguous city, it is doubt- 
ful if, taking the year through, the volume of its lumber 
product exports is excelled. Supplementing that traffic 
with similar commerce from Portsmouth, Va., which, with 
Norfolk and Newport News for purposes of comparison 
may not inaptly be considered as one port of export, it 
is doubtful if the combined lumber exports of the region 
of which Norfolk is the center are equaled by those of 
any other seaport of the United States. A fair idea 
of the average of this traffic will be found in the export 


tables published on pages 28 and 29 of the issue of the ° 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 7, the last pre- 
ceding issue. 

A convention primarily of lumbermen and uniformly 
of those interested in the lumber business, located in 
territory where the very atmosphere for hundreds of 
miles from every direction comes laden with the odor of 
the lumber business, to be concentrated at the site of 
their location, cannot fail to be regarded as most hap- 
pily situated. Every commercial instinct of the present 
temporary populace of Norfolk will be stimulated by the 
proximity in its best presentation of the trade in which 
all are vitally interested. The resources and dispositions 
of the territory and their hosts and the social and per- 
sonal advantages otherwise of association with a most 
hospitable and cultured people will render their visit 
most enjoyable and profitable. Verily, the ninth Annual 
of Hoo-Hoo is more appropriately and happily located. 


THE INITIAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The opening of the first session was delayed for some 
time beyond the conventional nine minutes past 9 by 
Mr. Stillwell’s unfortunate accident of the previous 


JAMES EF. DUKE, OF VIRGINIA, 
Supreme Bojum. 


evening. When he appeared it was in a wheel chair, 
and A. H, Weir, of Lincoln, Neb., Senior Hoo-Hoo, pre- 
sided actively in Snark Stillwell’s stead. 

After prayer by the Rev. E. E. Dudley of the Central 
Avenue Baptist church, the address of welcome upon 
behalf of the city, for which the mayor was scheduled, 
was delivered instead by the commonwealth attorney, 
W. H. Venable. He gave the Hoo-Hoo the freedom of 
the city and said that the only restriction which would 
be placed upon them would be not to carry a razor, the 
fine for which offense was $100. He stated that prob- 
ably no other industry contributed so much to Norfolk’s 
Welfare as did that represented by Hoo-Hoo, and hoped 
that the visitors would depart with a good impression 
of the port of Norfolk and of the people resident in the 
city. 
ir. Weir as the presiding officer responded with a few 
well chosen words, expressing his pleasure in respond- 
ing to such a warm welcome, and yet his regret was 
that it should not have been Mr. Stillwell himself who 
made the response. He gave to Hoo-Hoo a harder char- 
acter than had been suggested by the words of the last 
speaker; said that he had deposited all his valuables 
at the hotel because he did not think them safe in such 
& crowd, but admitted that there were those who said 
that this was of necessity rather than choice, as security 
for his board bill. Had Norfolk been better advised 
tegarding the nature of those visiting it, he remarked, 
it might have been like Moscow at the approach of 
Napoleon. Speaking for the southern representatives, 
he said that he did not know that any words were 
Necessary upon their behalf, as they were already fa- 
miliar with southern hospitality, but those of the north 
Would find in it not only the genuine pleasure which 
hospitality always evokes but also somewhat the pleas- 
wre of novelty. “Some favored another location for 
the Annual,” he said, “but personally I was glad to 
“ome to this section; and I believe I voice the present 
fentiment of every man from the north when I say that 
We are all glad to be here. For one I love this beau- 
teous southland; I love its blue skies; I love its gen- 
fous people; I love its handsome ladies—and I have 
en many of them since I came to Norfolk. I wrote 





my wife I wished she had come with me, because it is 
hard for a man alone here, away from his home, ever to 
leave this country again. I may send for her yet.” 

Another welcome was extended upon behalf of the 
business men of Norfolk by J. W. McCarrick, who, how- 
ever, expanded it to 100,000 welcomes from the 100,000 
people of Norfolk and its vicinity, and in the course of 
his remarks alluded to nine local mills as producing 
200,000,000 feet of materials annually, with a weekly 
payroll of $10,000. This welcome was responded to by 
Platt B. Walker,.of the Osirian Cloister, who in his 
remarks went into an explanation of the nature of that 
branch of the order. 

W. E. Duke, of Norfolk, in a few well chosen words 
then extended a welcome from the local Hoo-Hoo. W. 
E. Barns, of St. Louis, responded upon behalf of the 
House of Ancients, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen: Before attempting to respond to 
the welcome so generously extended by the Hoo-Hoo of 
Norfolk it may be well for me to explain to those present 
who are not members of the order exactly what is meant by 
the House of Ancients. To do this intelligently, let me quote 
a couple of stanzas from Fit the Highth in “The Hunting 
of the Snark,” as follows: 

(The interested reader may easily turn to this quotation 
from Lewis Carroll’s well known nonsense verse.) 

After the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo had been in 
existence for three years it was discovered that no provision 
had been made for the disposition of those who had occu- 









A. H. WEIR, OF NEBRASKA, 
Snark of the Universe. 


pied the highest office in the gift of the order and, following 
the practice of the ancient Egyptians, it was determined 
that they should be embalmed and put into the form of 
mummies. After being a Snark there was no additional 
honor possible. He was too good for the other place and 
there was no room for him in heaven; hence the establish- 
ment of the House of Ancients. In the course of this week 
two others will be inducted into the House for your edifica- 
tion, warning and instruction. As the oldest mummy in 
existence it is my pleasure to say to you that Johnson is 
lecturing before admiring thousands on the Passion Play 
and other topics; Defebaugh is making annual trips to 
Europe, ostensibly in the interests of the lumber trade, but 
actually in order to make examinations among the ‘cata- 
combs of Rome; Hemenway is gradually fading away under 
the climatic influences of Colorado and I am assured on 
excellent authority that he will now stand without hitching 
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CHARLES F. BRAFFETT, OF ILLINOIS, 
Supreme Arcanoper, 


White and Gladding, cremated and embalmed at the Denver 
Annual two years ago, are still so green that we can’t tell 
whether they will keep much longer or not, Let our present 
— and Past Snark Lock take warning from the follow- 
ing lines: 


Dost know, proud monarch, that your time will swiftly 
come ; 
That homage quickly fleets ,and that the sum 
Of deference paid by others is but dusty dross; that the hum 
And Hoo-Hoo ding, 
Both pleasing and delightful to our earthly king, 
Are like ee treasures which take wing 
‘hen comes the passing? 


Already we who gave to you this earthly grace 

Lay plans for your translation to the place 

Where Snarks are quietly and peacefully laid away, and 
the pace 

Which we will set 

Will fairly curl your whiskers. We will let 

The shrieking, gnashing hordes and Past Snarks pay their 
debt, 

When comes your passing. 


But when earthly sins you’ve fully expiated, 
Paid the price of woe, and been translated 
To Hoo-Hoo realm, the glittering House of Ancients, and 
there mated 
With deposed kings, 
You'll realize the hollowness of worldly things, , 
Yet looking forward to September nine, which brings 
e Grand Snark’s passing. 


But speaking in behalf of and for this ancient and hon- 
orable House, I wish to return our sincere thanks to the 
Hoo-Hoo of Norfolk; to the good people of the Old Do- 
minion; to the communal interests of this real exponent of 
industrial progress im the south, for your generous, hos- 
pitable welcome. 


A. D. McLeod, of Cincinnati, was called upon as the 
last speaker upon this part of the program, and re- 
sponded as follows: 


Gentlemen of Norfolk representing the mayor, most worthy 
Snark, Brother Hoo-Hoo and the ladies: I trust the ladies 
will pardon me for mentioning them last: Probably some 
of you will remember the story of the boy who was a mem- 
ber of a class engaged in the correction of false syntax. 
Upon the blackboard was written, “A horse and cow is in the 
field.” Being asked to correct the sentence he changed it 
to read, “The cow and horse is in the field.” He said he 
thought it was “more correcter” to put the ladies first. 

I don’t know exactly what I am responding for. (A voice 
—‘“For McLeod.”) I don’t think there is anything left for 
me to say regarding the hospitality of Virginia etter what 
these other gentlemen have said. However, I may person- 
ally take a moment to say that the better part of my life 
was spent in a state that Virginia has no reason to be 
ashamed and is not ashamed to call a sister state, and was 
frequently brought into contact with the hospitality that 
belongs on this side of the Potomac. But I am also under 
deep and lasting obligations to Virginia, for she gave me 
one of her daughters and therefore a we with the entire 
Virginia family. When one comes from Virginia he does 
not come from a city, but from Dinwiddie or from Orange— 
he comes from the whole county. (Applause.) They own 
the whole county and the whole county owns them. 

There was something said by the previous speaker about 
one of the House of Ancients that would not stand without 
hitching. That reminds me of a little squib I saw in a paper 
a few days ago that I think would apply also to some of 
the other members of the House of Ancients. A darkey was 
riding a mule and was trying to ride him up to a telegraph 
pole in order to hitch him, but the mule persisted in going 
the other way. A bystander asked, “‘Why don't you turn 
the mule the other way, and then he will back right up to 
it?’ The darkey said, “Dat’s all right, boss—but dat ain't 
de end I wants to hitch.” 

Now I want to supplement what has already been said 
about Hoo-Hoo and about that other institution, the Osirian 
Cloister. There is one thing that Hoo-Hoo can boast of— 





JAMES H. BAIRD, OF TENNESSER, 
Supreme Scrivenoter. 


that it is the oldest order in the world. You may question 
that, but thousands of years before either Solomon or Hiram 
was born, Hoo-Hoo was. One of the most vivid and = 
gestive word pictures in the English language is that whic 
tells how the solitary Spanish explorer felt when he first 
gazed upon the Pacific ocean from a tree top on the banks 
of Darien. Put your imagination back to the primitive 
age, and how startling, how pathetic in its loneliness is the 
figure of the silent, solitary man, with the vast waste of 
water on the one hand and on the other the waste of land 
where the wild beasts lay. When the second man came, 
and shoulder to shoulder or back to back they fought for 
their lives, for supremacy over the monsters of field and 
air, then was the fraternity of Hoo-Hoo born—not perhaps 
a fraternity of blood but a fraternity of mutual help and 
co-operative work. When nine of them got together perhaps 
they held a concatenation ; tradition does not say. 

Now, knowing that behind this feeling in the individual 
man there must be something, the Osirian Cloister has gone 
back to the gods; to the oldest gods we could find—the 
gods of old Egypt, Osiris, Anubis and all the other gentlemen 
and ladies who ruled the destinies of that old kingdom. 
You will all recall who have read Egyptian history—as un- 
doubtedly everybody here has—you will recall the fact that 
to the Egyptian al! his gods were not terrible, not far off. 
If be saw them in the lightning, in the sweep of the storm 
and the burning midday sun; he saw them also in the 
gentle rain, in the soft sunshine, in the birds and trees 
and flowers. In life and in death they were by his side. Out 
of respect to those deities, from fear of them and from 
love of them, those worshipers of the far off days evolved 
a code of morality that is worthy of everlasting remem- 
brance; and on that code is based the work of the Osirian 
Cloister, in its efforts to make practical the theory of the 
motto of this order, ‘“‘Health, Happiness and Long Life.” 

I don’t want to talk too long—I believe I have unlimited 
time—but I want to say to our hosts that while we are 
here I believe and hope that sunshine and smiles and glad- 
ness will be with us as hosts and guests mingle. There is 
no question that not alone for the Osirian Cloister but for 
all Hoo-Hoo I may say that this hand of aye that 
is extended to us is accepted as freely as it is offered. To 
the extended hand the grasping hand of response; to the 
heart of old Virginia the heart of Hoo-Hoo. And when we 
part may we part in sorrow—we sorrowing to go, you sor- 
rowing to have us go. Yet these regrets I hope and know 
will be sweetened by the feeling that upon our hearts has 
been impressed the lesson, sweeter than any we can. cull 
from old Egypt's lore, this lesson of the Master’s teaching, 


“Love one another.’ 

Chairman A. H. Potter, of the Norfolk entertainment 
committee, was then introduced and extended invitations 
from the Board of Trade and Business. Men’s League to 
make free use of their rooms; and from various Nor- 
folk lumbering and other firms to visit their plants etc., 
making announcements also regarding the entertain- 
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ment features. B. Arthur Johnson, director of enter- 
tainments and initiations, announced special features of 
unusual character which had been planned by that com- 
mittee, and asked for the appointment of a committee of 
ten to assist in decorating the room, the material for 
which had already been provided. Mr. Weir thereupon 
appointed such a committee, consisting of Messrs. Yuille, 
Stevens, Braffett, Sizer, Wilkin, Ehnts, E. H. Defebaugh, 
Gibson and Hildreth. 

The meeting then went into executive session, but 
the ladies and visitors present were invited to remain 
for the opening portion of the session and listen to the 
reading of the reports of Snark and Scrivenoter. 

An Executive Session. 

The long and elaborately prepared report of the Snark 
was read by William L. Gignilliat, of Savannah, being 
in brief as follows: 

Brotuer Hoo-Hoo: We are here today in response to the 
cordial invitation of our brethren and their friends of this 
beautiful and prosperous city by the sea, to partake of their 
hospitality and celebrate our Annual, the first in the twen- 
tleth century, the first to be held on the Atlantic coast or 
east of the Allegheny mountains, and the tenth in the his 
tory of the order, That it is an epoch in our order and 1s 
fraught with importance as to its future growth and pros- 
perity is evidenced by this presence, 

I heartily welcome and greet you, each and all, 

It is now my pleasure as well as my duty to submit a 
report of the trust delegated to me by you at Dallas last 
October. © * & 

Retrospection always brings the eternal note of sadness, 
and ‘tis but natural that with mournful hearts and bowed 
heads we now think of those once with us but whom the 
grave has claimed during the past year. Happily our 
thoughts rest not there but can follow them to that calm 
land beyond the seas 

“Where no bright dream is broken, 
No flower shall fade in beauty’s hand, 
And no farewell be spoken.” 

While death has not passed us over entirely in his visita 
tions, we can still be thankful that our ranks have been only 
Slightly depleted during the year. As the committee on 
resolutions will pay a fitting tribute to our deceased breth- 
ren, any encomium, individual or collective, from me now 
would be out of place. Peace to their ashes, and may their 
inemorv endure forever, 

Our benefit fund has proven its value in this connection. 
The calls, though comparatively few during the year, have 
been cases of dire necessity, and upon investigation fully 
approved by several brothers In the locality from which the 
applications came. From this source we also promptly 
contributed our mite to the relief of the sufferers in Jack- 
sonville from the terrible fire which visited that city on the 
8d of last May. * * *® 

Membership Expansion. 

Within ten days after the last Annual we invaded our 
sister republic on the south and in the ancient City of 
Mexico held a successful concatenation. This was followed 
by the development of new territory in South Carolina. The 
Vicegerent Snark and members In this state, though the most 
recent additions to our list, are numbered among our most 
active and enthusiastic workers, as evidenced by the attend 
ance here. In addition to the new territory in Mexico and 
South Carolina, arrangements are under way for the holding 
of concatenations in some of the western states, particularly 

aho, Montana and Utah, The steps thus taken, with 
efforts to bring back into the fold all who have allowed their 
membership to lapse and are sufficiently desirable to war- 
rant the effort, have resulted very satisfactorily during the 
past year, and If followed up in the future will bring to 
the order a large and valuable body of members. 


The Benefit Fund. 

In taking up the subject of recommendations and sug- 
gestions I wish first to deal broadly and concisely with the 
two questions which have been brought most forcibly to the 
front during the period of my administration and which 
seem now to have the largest share of the attention of the 
members at large. I refer to the widespread demand for 
broader and more altruistic work as a special feature of our 
order, and to the far less important but even more burning 
question of the traveling Scrivenotership., Taking these prop- 
ositions in the order stated, there would seem to be good 
foundation in fact and history for the feeling that some 
purpose other than that of “having a good time” is neces- 
sary to insure the growth and perpetuity of any order, That 
there are other elements in Hoo-Iloo our permanent benefit 
fund and the ritual bear witness. But is there enough of 
the right element to insure active life and a full quota of 
usefulness? I have thought, and still think, that there is, 
but It needs to be brought more prominently to the front and 
put In a more fixed form. 

As matters new stand, even the benefit fund is “perma- 
nent” in name only, as there is no provision in the organic 
law or even the by-laws for any regular accumulation. It 
owes its existence to a sporadic act at one of our Annuals, 
and when once used is entirely dependent on like action for 
its restoration, This fund should be supplied by a steady 
stream. This should be accomplished by turning the over- 
flow from any and all sources in that direction or by de- 
voting a specific part, however small, of the dues or other 
income of the order for that purpose, or by a collection to be 
taken in each jurisdiction, at some one concatenation during 
the year or by direct appeal to the individual members. And 
so In other respects it has seemed to me that what is needed 
Is not the engrafting of new features or the supplying of 
additional foundation but merely such amendment of the 
ritual as will bring out the enduring elements on which the 
order now rests, and keep its more evanescent though pleas- 
urable features from monopolizing our attention. I have 
never agreed with those who intimate that the foundations 
of our order are now broad enough, that its scope is too 
limited. Its objects, the promotion of the health, happiness 
and long life of its members, have always been belleved by 
me to give it a scope, when carried to their logical conelu- 
sion, almost infinite. * * *# 

The Traveling Scrivenoter. 

Now as to the traveling Scrivenotership: There has beon 
no duty suggested for him to perform but which I humbly 
submit can be much better performed by the various parts 
of the present working machinery of the order. It only needs 
olling and a little freer play. For instance, it was the 
original intent that the Supreme Nine should do the work 
now suggested for the traveling Scrivenoter, Therefore, to 
entrust this work to them reverts to first principles and 
does away with the necessity of any innovation, t would 
cost less for them to get to a given point in their respective 
territories than for a man with headquarters in any given 
place to traverse the length and breadth of the land. They 
would also be better acquainted with the territory and know 
the present membership and could pass on the e igibility of 
candidates through information which would be given them 
but withheld from one more remote in point of place and 
acquaintance. But a far more important cons'deration is 
that when nine men would have the matter in charge no one 
man failing to discharge his functions could sten the whole 
Stream of progress, whereas with one man if he should 
prove to be the wrong man for the place, or if the flow 
of his interest, energy or ability were checked, the whole 
current would stop until the trouble was rectified. If it is 
wise for a man not to carry all h's eggs to market in one 
basket it is equally well for an order to avold hanging its 
welfare too much on the health, activity or natural aptitude 


of any one man. 

Of course, in electing the Supreme Nine they would have 
to be selected with due regard, first, to fitness and ability for 
the work; seeond, to their geographical location. It could 
be left to the Supreme Nine, after their election, to adjust 
their individual jurisdictions. Each member, however, should 
be impressed with the feeling that upon him largely depends 
the success of the administration of the order, not only in 
looking after current matters within his own jurisdiction but 
after the general good, in the upbuilding and uplifting of 
Iloo0-Hoo, 

I therefore recommend that the by-laws be so amended 
as to enlarge the duties of the Supreme Nine, making it 
obligatory upon them, when requested and whenever prac- 
ticable, to attend concatenations held within their jurisdic- 
tion and generally to look after the interests and good of 
the order therein, If this be done and actual expenses when 
away from home in the interests of the order paid, the 
results would be more favorable than can well be obtained by 
having one Man monopolize the work on this line, and the 
funds available for the purpose as well. 

Action on this line would avoid the serious innovation or 
radical departure from the usages of the order involved in 
the idea of having a traveling Scrivenoter. If, however, this 
step is still contemplated or any other fundamental change 
seems desirable, I would advise that final action be post- 
poned. It would be better to have all such questions fully 
discussed in open meeting and then referred to a com- 
mittee composed of able men who have had the benefit of 
hearing these discussions and who, after still further profit- 
ing by personal conference and correspondence during the 
coming year, could report at the next Annual, During this 
year, too, the idea as to the Supreme Nine could be thovx- 
oughly tested and all important questions could be better 
disposed of in the light of that experience. 


Constitutional Amendments. 

In the nature of general suggestions for the welfare of 
the order, 1 recommend the following amendments and ad- 
ditions to our constitution and by-laws: 

First, that our constitution and by-laws be so amended 
as absolutely to protect in the future the inviolability of the 
pame of the po me and of the emblem, so that any wilful 
violation of the constitution in this particular can be pun- 
ished, first by expulsion, and afterward, if necessary, by a 
suit at law, There have been from time to time complaints 
made with reference to improper use of the name and emblem 
of the order, engendering in some instances more or less 
friction and bitterness of feeling. That immediate steps be 
taken to adjust these cases and to prevent like occurrences 
is highly important. 

Second, that section 5 of the constitution be amended so 
that after specific refusal, or four months have elapsed from 
the time that the Scrivenoter has made demand on suspended 
member for the return of his button and handbook, the mem- 
ber on the vote of the Supreme Nine may be expelled for fail- 
ure to comply with said demand, and that the Scrivenoter 
then proceed as in the case of expelled members, In this con- 
nection IT recommend that the same be not effective till after 
publication in the next handbook ; that pending the effective- 
ness of the above amendment a complete list be made up of 
every Man suspended*in the past for non-payment of dues; 
that this list be carefully classified into states and cities; 
that an ample number of copies be printed and that it then 
be subdivided so as to cover suitable sections and sent to 
the members of the louse of Ancients, members of the 
Supreme Nine, Vicegerent Snarks and representative members 
throughout the country, with the request that they check 
out the names of those they know to be undesirable or in- 
eligible. That such list be then revised and the remaining 
names considered first as to moral standing and, second, 
strictly as to eligibility, be taken up systematically by the 
Scrivenoter, by letter and ‘through personal efforts of the 
officers and representative members of the order, as above 
suggested, in an effort to bring all good men upon this list 
back into the fold. * * * 

Eligibility. 

Largely upon a strict adherence to the rules laid down 
in our constitution and by-laws as to eligibility depends the 
future welfare of Hoo-Hoo, The constitution and by-laws 
appear now to be as complete as practicable upon this sub- 
ject, but I recommend that it be made unmistakably known 
by resolution or otherwise at this Annual that henceforth 
the penalties prescribed for any violation of same will be 
promptly and rigidly enforced, and that this will apply to 
indorsers of applications as well as to Vicegerent Snarks, 
thus letting each member have it vividly impressed upon 
him that he is individually one of the stewards of Hoo-Hoo 
and must guard the matter of eligibility as well as other 
things pertaining to the good of the order. To this end 
new duties have been recommended in a distinct paragraph 
for the Supreme Nine, and the suggestion is made to the 
incoming Nine as to the advisability of carefully consider- 
ing the increase in the number of Vicegerent Snarks under 
authority given them in section 4, article 4 of the consti- 
tution, experience having proved that this matter of eligi- 
bility can be intelligently handled only through local 
acquaintance. 

Third, that the third clause of section 1, article 3 be so 
fainended as to embrace masters of sailing and steam vessels, 
with some proper restrictions as to the minimum tonnage of 
vessels. On its own merits, as admitting to the order men 
in constant intercourse with our present membership, this 
amendment is advisable, and as preliminary to work across 
the water it is indispensable if we would cross with dry 
feet, as cats are ever inclined to do. This is as far, how- 
ever, as I feel that we should go at the present time in the 
direction of planting the order in foreign countries, for 
until there is less “fallow soll yet untilled” on this continent 
I deem it unwise to undertake the work abroad. 

Fourth, that some action be taken in regard to the limit 
of membership. To avoid an increase of the original limit, 
numbers now lapsed or-.forfeited must soon be reused. The 
reuse of such numbers as are made vacant by death has been 
objected to on sentimental grounds, ard I for one am not 
disposed to go counter to this feeling. The reuse of numbers 
once held by members now expelled is also objectionable 
on the ground of confusing new and worthy brothers with 
the former unworthy holders of such numbers. This ob- 
jection, however, can be obviated by a suitable prefix, and 
I recommend that provision be made at this Annual for the 
use of such numbers as soon as our limit is reached, using as 
a prefix to each such number our total of 9,999, thus clearly 
indicating its use subsequent to. the limit, from its usa 
precedent to the limit, 

The Handbook and the Scrivenoter. 

I would also make the following recommendations, which 
do not involve any change in the constitution: 

First, that the present manner of publishing and distrib- 
uting the handbook be changed. * * TT strenuously 
advise against its discontinuance in toto, but recommend a 
change in the manner of publication, namely, that the 
entire list of membership corrected to date be published in 
at least one issue of The Bulletin during the year, followed by 
subsequent necessary supplements. * * In addition. 
arrangements could be made to supply, in more convenient 
form or bound as at present, the handbook to all members 
ordering and paying for it in advance. * * * 

Second, that the Scrivenoter be allowed to make such 
arrangements as he can with railroads in exchange for ad- 
vertising in The Bulletin for the transportation for himself. 
members of the Supreme Nine or any designated member of 
the order, when it is desirable that such officers or members 
be sent to d'stant points to assist in holding concatenations, 
or looking after the good of the order. 

Third, that additional property trunks be provided with a 
view to saving expense in express charges, as well as saving 
delays in the delivery of trunks at points where concatena- 
tions are to be held. * * * ° 





The Annual, New Vicegerents and Appreciation. 

Fourth, that the selection of place for our next Annual be 
made a special order of business just succeeding the election 
of officers. In this connection I further recommend that 
the payment of the expenses of the Supreme Nine in attend 
ing the Annuals be continued. ; 

Fifth, that medals or other awards of merit for Vice 
gerent Snarks for efficiency in conducting concatenations, 
originality and uniqueness of method be provided, as calcu. 
lated to beget a healthy rivelry and result in better work 
at the concatenations. 

As to the appointment of Vicegerent Snarks I do not ree. 
ommend any change. While the present method entails 
heavy responsibilities and onerous work, I fail to see how 
it can be improved upon. * * * [ would recommend, 
though, the appointment of an increased number of Vice. 
gerent Snarks, especially in the states where the members 
are in widely separated territories and where transportation 
from one point to another is inconvenient. 

In concluding my recommendations, I repeat Lincoln's 
closing words at Gettysburg: ‘With malice towards none. 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.” In this spirit they are submitted. In this spirit 
may they be discussed and passed upon. 

I desire to thank the Scrivenoter for the correctness 
of his report, and for the faithful and painstaking perform 
ance of all duties entrusted to him, as well as for his aid 
in season and out of season in every matter pertaining to the 
advancement of Hoo-Hoo, I wish also to thank each mem- 
ber of the Supreme Nine, who have responded promptly to 
every call and have at all times given encouragement and 
aid and yielded loyal support to all that pertains to the 
objects for which we labor, To the railroads we are also 
under obligations for courtesies extended and thank them 
especially for granting a one-fare rate for attendance on 
this Annual. I desire to thank the management of the 
Pan-American Exposition and Mr. E, I". Perry, the secre. 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
and also the editors of those lumber journals who have given 
unselfish and valuable aid in having Lumbermen’s Week at 
the Pan-American Exposition, which had been fixed for 
August 26 and many preparations gone into, changed at our 
request to September 15-22, thereby extending to us a dis 
tinct courtesy which we should and will do all in our power 
to reciprocate, I desire also to return most sincere thanks 
for all the aid that has been rendered us by the lumber 
trade papers and the kindly treatment received at the hands 
of the daily press. I desire to extend to the membership 
at large my most cordial thanks for the aid and encourage- 
ment that have been so freely given, first by one and then 
another, in person or by letter, throughout the year. But 
for me to try to communicate all the gratitude I feel would 
be but a struggle for finite expression when the infinite is 
necessary. : 

Not that the year has worn no other aspect or that its 
troubles and perplexities have been forgotten but ¢hat I can 
exclaim with George Eliot in all truth and sincerity, “ 
have found already some of the sweet uses that belong only 
to what is called trouble, which is, after all, only a deep 
ened gaze into life.” No one who has spent a year in close 
living and brotherly touch with our noble band, extending 
throughout into the uttermost parts of our beloved country 
and even into sunny Mexico on the south and rugged Canada 
on the north, each and all ever promptly responsive, gladly 
helping when right, gladly advising when astray, generously 
forgetting when wrong, could fail to realize in his heart ali 
that these words express. This precious experience will rest 
as a benediction upon my remaining years. 

And now, as at Dallas, I thank you for the honor con 
ferred upon me; so today at Norfolk I close my report and 
with it my term of office by again thanking you, this time 
with fuller knowledge of the high privilege. 

The report was greeted with enthusiastic applause in 
addition to the Hoo-Hoo acclamation, which had greeted 
most of the speakers of the morning. The session then 
listened attentively to the reading of the following: 


Annual Report of the Scrivenoter. 


Our receipts and disbursements for the Hoo-Hoo year end- 
ing September 5 last have been as follows: 





Folio. RECEIVED. ah ii 

i POMIANOG. sas 9.808006 6k re eH oe Kee eee Hes $ ome 

8. Permanent fund for relief......-....-+-ee+- ale ; 

5. Galveston fund for relief........eeeceeeeeee ete 

11. ConcatenationS..... wccccees eoservccveese 4,195. : 

13. Merchandise (pins, buttons ete., sold)....... ery 

47. Interest on deposit....-.-..eeeeeeeerereeee ane 

58. Honorary fees...... SO etre Pe ‘ hag 

ae ee Re i onbeea eres wraeerelers 528. 

69. Traveling expense (refund).........++seeee 125.00 
A cco puss e ARewERT ASE E ATO @ 16S oe $19,043.28 

DISBURSED, 

3. Permanent fund for rellef........ $ 510.00 

5. Galveston fund for relief......... 1,915.16 

1%. Merchand'se (pins, buttons etc).. 2,045.75 

15. Petty expense (including rent)... . 495.00 

17. Postage and registered mail...... 647.75 

19. Stationery and printing.......... 515.99 

21. Printing bulletin............++0-. 1,257.80 

22. Printing handbook and supplement 1,912.40 

24. Supreme nine... ....-.--eeeeeeee 226.59 

DS. BERGE CECE. ccc co evescee 258.91 

29,. Refund account. ..:..... scsssesee 76.57 

32. Printing material. ...... ssccoses 148,90) 

37. Telegraph account......... ...6. 172.05 

WO, Cte Oi CIBCHTON. oo. bre csc cccw e's 100.88 

OF TOE 555s. 650 Se Na ee es “Kaleo &'e 224.74 

43. Serivenoter’s clerical help........ 1,378 2% 

44, FRM AICE: 655 560. Serves sere 28.12 

BB. THEO CUP os co sp oh 0 050 reece 111.00 

49, Annnal meeting, Dallas & Norfolk. 703.90 

51, Good. of the Order... ..scesccscce 60.54 

64. Serivenoter’s salary...........06- 1,333.32 

69. Traveling expense.......-.eeeeee 200.00 

70. Buttons for Os‘rian one Mee! ace yd 

71. Trunk equipments and su _ we 30.85 a 

ee sri 4,496.72 819,043.25 


have examined the books of J. H. Baird, scrivenoter. 
and find the above statements to be correct. 
Jo. Epwarps, Accountant. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me September 5, 1901. 
0. H. Sureips, Notary Public. 


It will be observed from the above that our net balance 
falls considerably below that reported at Dallas, which was 
the high water mark of our surplus. This is due in part te 
the change made at Dallas whereby we now receive $1.66 
less on each man initiated than heretofore. 

This has occasioned a large decrease in our receipts from 
an important source that can easily be figured. Anothe! 
change that has decreased our revenue was that made in the 
matter of dues. When a man is initiated now the 9 cents 
he pays on dues account settles his dues for one year from 
the ‘nearest Hoo-Hoo day.” Under th's change a man 
initiated on the 10th day of March of any year pays his 
dues for eighteen months with 99 cents, and all the others 
initiated unt'l Hoo-Hoo day pay dues for a greater period 
than a year with 99 cents. It should also be borne in mind 
that when our annual report was made at Dallas the per 
manent relief fund had to its credit a balance of $1,000.49, 
This had been accumulated in two successive calls for vol- 
untary contributions of 99 cents. These calls had agfne 

ated, up to the Dallas report, a total ef $1,843.82. e 
alance indicated above was then unexpended. No _ steps 
have been taken during this Hoo-Hoo year to replenish this 
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fund, while disbursements of $510 have reduced the balance 
to $563.48. Since this permanent relief fund is embraced 
in my general financial report the decrease in its balance 
reduces by that much my cash on hand. I heartily approve 
of the changes mentioned above, both as to dues and the 
increased allowance to the Vicegerents, but I call attention 
to the diminution thus effected in our revenue. 


Concatenations. 
Seventy concatenations have been held as follows: 


Z se 5g 

= 32 * = Scrivenorer 

3 Dare PLACE Ss B= REMITTED 

a I6 po 

HL 2m OD 

a? = Hon. | Reg. 

666| 9-18-00; Vicksburg, Miss...!...! | Lee \$ 5.04 
667| 9-29-00] Milwaukee, Wis....|...! , | -| _1.48 
668/10- 3-00|Buffalo, N. Y...... ae eee 53.28 
669]10-11-00| Knoxville, Tenn...|...! | | eee, 83.30 


670|10- 6-00| Arlington, Wash...|... | 





671/10- 9-00)Dallas, Tex... ...., 1{ 30{% 33.33} 3.63 
672/|10-19-00| Clarksburg, W. Va.|...| Theeeeeee } 46.62 
673|10-17-00| Mexico...... ee oe, Bl... 2 | 15.08 
674|11- 9-00|/Savannah, Ga..... | | 16) 93.36 | 79.84 
675|11-29-00| Jacksonville, Fla...}| 2 10 46.68| 50.00 
676|12-15-00| Houston, Tex......{ 8| 11{ 186.72} 55.00 
677|12-29-00|Cleveland, O.... ..!...{ Giesacus | 30.00 
678| 12-28-00] Washington, N. €..}...} 10]....... | 28.35 
679| 1- 9-01|Norfolk, Va....... Rees | ee | 41.67 
680| 1-16-01|Memphis, Tenn....)... 7 | Se ! 70.00 
681; 1-16-01{Ind anapolis, Ind...j|... \ | eae | $2.38 
682] 1-18-01|El Paso, Tex...... {| 3 9{ 70.02| 45.00 
683| 1-23-01)Toledo, O......... Feel eee | 22.06 
684| 1-22-01|)Kansas City, Mo... 2; 27| 46.68) 139.47 
685| 1-26-01|1 luefield, W. Va...!.. -| 1 | eee | 75.47 
686) 1-19-01|Seattle, Wash......|...] | Coe eee | 45.05 
687| 2-12-01|Detroit, Mich...... bevel rs | 33.30 
688} 2-16-01)/Omaha, Neb....... Joe 23} eee 158.02 
689| 2- 2-01!Astoria, Ore... ...).-.| U5)... | 74.93 
690] 2-16-01)Winnipeg, Man....|... | ae { 29.04 
691} 2-23-01|Franklin, La... ..j}.. -| SOlsviecees | 65.00 
692| 2-25-01|Macon, Gia........ tenet , rer | 9.98 
693) 2-22-01|Sumter, 8. Go... .. Snot aeaoces4 | 20.00 
694} 2-22-01|/Sumter, 8S. C...... ee +} 5] kieaw se | 25.00 
695| 3- 9-01{/Paducah, Ky...... beck, Bitkesewes 55.00 
§96| 3- 6-01] Pittsburg, Pa......|...| 15]....... } 64.17 
697| 1-22-01|Kan. City, Mo. (spl)}...]} 1 || Sere | 9.99 
698| 3- 9-01)Beaumont, Tex.. ..; 5 8| 116.70{ 39.92 
699| 3-12-01|Marienville, Pa... .{...[ 27{....... | 195.08 
700| 3-16-01}Ruston, La........ ee | ee | 111.54 
701} 2- 2-01/Pine Bluff, Ark....!... | See 124.4% 
702] 3-22-01]Norfolk, Va....... be -| ( | ee | = 18.43 
703| 3-23-01|Galveston ........ ool 3 SRE | 50.00 
704| 3-26-01|Denver, Col... ...{ 1{ 22] 28.84{ 140.17 
705| 3-29-01|Jacksonville, Fla...|.. ‘| 12| a ae le eo | 54.28 
706| 3-27-01|Columbia, S. C...../... ieee | 20.00 
707) 4- 8-01)Tifton, Ga..... eehes | re | 115.00 


708| 4- 9-01|Houston, Tex.. 
709| 4-17-01|Gulfport, Miss..... 
710} 4-20-01] Bluefield, W. Va..../.. 





| 18 23.34) 83.32 
| 

















711) 4-19-01]Cripple Creek, Col..{.../ 14f....... 75.56 
712| 4-20-01/Tacoma, Wash..... feosh sQbeweas'ec 36.08 
713] 4-23-01]Kane, Pa...... es ren ae: | eee | 95.00 
714] 4-14-01/Atlanta, Ga.... .../...! | RS | 26.64 
715} 5- 9-01) Evansville, Ind....!.. | | ne | 7.40 
716| 4-18-01|Savannah, Ga..... | 1) 1 16.67} 69.86 
717| 5-16-01|New Bern, N. C..../... 5 | 73.26 
718) 5-22-01|Milwaukee, Wis.... oe iicaces | 42.49 
719| 5-23-01/Chicago, Ill....... Evctcl Sales since 89.01 
T20) HZe-OLIBt.. LOWS .occcsccclese een eke { 107.50 
721| 5-29-01|Bainbridge, Ga....|...} | eee 80.00 
Gaal G-TE-OCEICRINO, Ee ccc se. ccihoss | ee 53.28 
723| 6-14-01/Birmingham, Ala..{... | See 19.98 
724| 7- 4-01|Clarksburg, W. Va. Wee awee's 26.63 
725| 7- 4-01] Vandervoort, Ark..}... | ee 19.98 
726) 5- 2-01)San Francisco, Cal.}... | | eRe 30.00 
727| 7-19-01|/Columbia, S. C....]. ae 89.85 
728| 7-23-01|Paragould, Ark....[{... | | Peper 35.94 
729| 8- 9-01|Chattanooga, Tenn.|...] TI....... 42.60 
730| 8- 9-01|Terre Haute, Ind.. i) See 73.56 
731| 8-20-01|Columbia, 8S. C.... as, | eo 36.53 
732| 8-21-01|Rochester, N. Y¥...]...| 138 102.138 
733| 8-28-01|Buffalo, N. Y..... Pawx 4 20.00 
134| 8-31-01|Cleveland, O...... [.-ef 4}.. 23.96 
735| 9- 3-01|Jackson, Miss...... eel BI 61.28 
pease ene F mae Ree Egg 

Fi EIN { 32) 747|$750.20/$4,195.61 


The Record of Work, 
The record of work done by the Vicegerents of the several 
states from September 9, 1900, to August 21, 1901: 
Vicegerents. 





‘ as 
s4 3 ¢ 
#2 38 3 
Le as 
Os a 
Alabama (Northern District)—-W. C, Fellows. 1 3 
Alabama (Southern District)—-Richard Hines. .. .«-- 
Arkansas (North’n Dist.) —R. W. Merriwether 1 of 
Arkansas (Southeastern District)—-H. M. Hart 1 22 
Arkansas (Southwestern Dist.) —W. A. Prater 1 3 
California—G. L. Belcher........-e-eeeeerees 1 6 
Canada—John C, Graham..........+es+e+0- 1 6 
Colorado—Charles M. Hicklin........++..+-- 2 36 1 
Florida (Eastern District)—H. H. Richardson 2 22 % 
Florida (Western District)—-W. B. Wright... ‘3 tae : 
Georgia (Southeastern District)—B. B. Neal.. 2 30 ’ 
Georgia (Southwestern Dist.)—-C. H. Caldwell 2 29 
Georgia (Northern District)—W. M. Otis.... 2 6 
teorgia (Northern District)—-Ovid Stewart.. .. ; 
Illinois (Northern District)—B. F. Cobb..... 1 18 
Illinois (Southern District)—Geo. W. Dodge. . 1 8 
Indiana (Northern District)—-A. A. Teal ea aa 1 7 
Indiana (Southern District)—Chas. Wilflin.. 2 17 
Indian Territory—S. M. Morris.......--+++++ a 
Towa—J. Moetzel ...cccccccccccrccccsccces 
Kansas—Alfred Blaker ......-+-++eeeeeeeene 
Kentucky (Eastern Dist.)-—A. M. Spotswood. ae 
Kentucky (Western District)—I’. J, Fulton... 1 11 
Kentucky (Western District)—-H. V. Sherrill. ..  ... 
Louisiana (Northern District). D. Lee.... 1 14 
Louisiana (Southern Dist.) —-Sam R. Guyther. 1 18 
Maryland—John S. Helfrich.........+++++:- ae Oe 
Massachusetts—T. W. Van Cleave......-++-- oe hes 
Mexico—J. E. Meginn......+---eeeeeereees 1 3 
Michigan—C. A. Spalding........---eseeees 1 5 
Minnesota (Northern District)—-G. F, Stevens S ‘te 
Mississippi (Northern District)—-F. A, Hill.. 2 17 
Mississippi (Southern District)—-H. Rawlins. . 1 1s 1 
Missouri (Eastern District)—-H. R. Swartz.. 1 19 
Missouri (Western District)—-Douglas Dallam 2 a8 2 
Nebraska—E. G. Hampton......-.e+seseeess 1 23 


New York (Eastern District)—J. J. Canavan. "3 oo 
New York (Western District)——C. H. Stanton. 3 25 


North Carolina—G. V. Denny.......++++++> 1 10 
North Carolina—F. R. Hyman.......+-++++- 1 11 
North Dakota—A. L. Wall.....-s-se-e+eee: 


Ohio (Northern District)—A. W. Ellenberger. 3 14 
Ohio (Southern District)—-W. A. Drake..... - 


Oklahoma Territory—R. B. Ragon.........-- vee 
regon—Sydney H. Cawston......-++.- x weds 1 15 
Pennsylvania (Eastern Dist.)—J. N. Holloway oie sean 
ennsylvania (Western Dist.)—W. J. T. Saint 8 61 
South Carolina—F. R. Seeley.........+-+-- 8 18 
South Carolina—H. J. McLaurin...........- oo 
uth Carolina—Charles H. Evans........-- 1 q 
Tennessee (Eastern District)—H. L. Barto.. 2 12 
mnessee (Western Dist.) —H. BH. Goodlander. 1 14 > 
TMRAO—W,- FE. NOTTS. ccc ccs ccccccvecervere 6 105 21 


Virginia—J.. B. Duke. ..ceccccccccvccts nae 2 15 
Washington—A. Bh COMBE. cccccecesaceess 3 26 
West Virginia—E. Stringer Boggess....... 27 
Wisconsin—Frank N. Snell......... Vales 2 7 
MUGRE wikeicd gos ticied dcucadas swine utes 70 T47 63 


We have had reported the death of the following forty-six 
regular members and one honorary member: 





G2y. Wey TOMO. coc ee ccenes Willard, Tex. 
575. George S. Mooar.........--- Birmingham, Ala. 
Gide. Dy Wye MOmOOGes ccc cee seices Cadillac, Mich. 
694. Frank B. Pooler............ Onalaska, Wis. 
Se Se ee Oshkosh, Wis. 
OI « N. WOeMOc kc ccc ccccces St. Louis, Mo 
oa SS Seer Huron, O. 

PC a SO Ore Toledo, O. 

pi; a. | re a Kansas City, Mo 
Se Ge aie MIC St ciwcasecwomed Magdelena, N. M 
(oi A og 2) heer Orange, Tex. 
ys ee eB OO ee oe Cleveland, 0 
2099. Joseph Schneider........... Lima, O. 

po ee A A ee Edenton, N. €. 
, See UO eee Atlanta, Ga. 
area. Wi Cy Wigstete.. ..cccceces Minneapolis, Minu 
Ye SO errr Te Muscatine, Ia. 
3160. John B. James... cs .cecoce New York, N. Y 
CO ae ere Winchester, Ky 
3307. Charles Hendrie............ Zanesville, O. 
ol a eer Parsons, Kan. 
pd AR RO: | ee ea St. Louis, Mo. 
ee, a We Mss evccines'ocden Ft. Seott, Kan 
4070. G. BL. CAMOTOR. «2... cceccecs Oshkosh, Wis. 
2 eee ee Portland, Ore. 
4835. A. B. Ferguson. .......ccecese Manistee, Mich 
|) oD ee Se. ear re Richwood, Ga. 
Ae! SS A ee Savannah, Ga. 
oS A een San Francisco, Cal. 
GOn: ile ie PON ks cencuasen Big Lake, Wash. 
Co aR SR es ..-Mena, Ark. 

i Se! SP a ee Black River Falls, Wis. 
Sets Me I Mn ccc cccceseces Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sean. «=A. OP. B.. PR. occ ccc ccus Winnipeg, Man. 
Ghee. Wea We POEs ccveccesacees Doniphan, Mo. 
ll Se a: ee eee eee Denver, Col. 
6379. Charles Westlake Miller..... Westlake, La. 
Oo en A BS OO ee ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Gana. “W. We. Daily, fe. .:.....cccccs Galveston, Tex. 
Cee Gh I. ein cSt tawecwse Galveston, Tex. 
Gee GC A TR cca cewccwes Courtland, Ala 
OUR ae) a eae Houston, Tex. 
(SRO Sh a eee Offerman, Ga. 
Cy 3 Se Omaha, Neb. 
ye Re Se ee Linecum, La. 
UO ee ree Valdosta, Ga. 
Hon. 31. Benjamin H. Marshall... . Galveston, Tex. 


The Handbook. 


{Touching the handbook, the Scrivenoter, in view of the 
expense Involved, recommended discontinuance of publication 
of the book in its present shape and the printing of its 
contents annually in one issue of the Bulletin, that par- 
ticular issue to be substantially bound for preservation. 
The suspension of the publication of the book he strongly 
deprecated, in view of its usefulness and general necessity. 
The method of its publication that he suggested he believed 
would reduce the attendant expense fully two-thirds. The 
Scrivenoter’s report concluded as follows:] 


The Emblem. 


{ recommend that from this date forward the use of our 
emblem and the word “Hoo-Hoo” for advertising or for any 
other business purpose be absolutely prohibited. In the be- 
ginning it was the idea that to have the emblem used in ad- 
vertising and in various business ways would serve as an 
advantageous advertisement of the order. No doubt it did, 
and no doubt the present wide knowledge of the order has 
been in a measure brought about in this way. It is apparent, 
however, that the use of the emblem has been abused. At 
any rate, with the correspondence now in the hands of the 
Snark I feel that I am warranted in saying that it has oc- 
casioned no small amount of friction. I would exempt from 
this prohibition the privilege of using a small cut of the 
black cat on a man’s personal or business card, but I would 
prescribe the exact form and shape in which the emblem 
should be used in this way. I make this recommendation 
in no dogmatic spirit, but in view of the correspondence that 
has passed through my office 1 hope the matter will be fully 
discussed, when I believe the action I have recommended 
will be taken. 


Resigned and Expelled. 


Resignations have been accepted from twenty-three men 
during the year, and one man has been expelled on charges 
preferred. 

In closing my report I have again to express my thanks 


A. H. POTTER, J. E. DUKE, 


ment Committee. Comnmiitee. 


J W. BROWN, Jz., 


Chairman Fotertain- Chairman Executive Chairman Hotel and Trans- 
portation Committee. 


for the able assistance rendered me by the other members 
of the Supreme Nine and by our corps of Vicegerents. if 
there has been a man connected with Hoo-Hoo in an official 
capacity during the past year who has not done his full duty 
as opportunity presented I am not aware of it. 

The following appointments of regular committees 
were announced: 

The Committees. 

Cotistitution and By-Laws—W. WH. Barns, chairman, Mis- 
souri; W. M. Stephenson, Minnesota; N. A. Hayward, Ohio; 
J. B. Wall, New York; G. W. Schwartz, Missouri; B. F. 
Cobb, Illinois; FE. M. Vietmeier, Pennsylvania. 

Good_of the Order—A, H. Weir, chairman, Nebraska; 
B. M. Bunker, Pennsylvania; B. B. Neal, Georgia; W. B 
Dozier, South Carolina; W. A. Drake, Ohio. 
_ Auditing—D. T. Call, chairman, Texas; F. R. Hyman, 
North Caarolina; W. J. Saint, Pennsylvanaia. 

_ Complaints—George W. Lock, chairman, Louisiana; George 
N. Snell, Wisconsin; F, A. Kirby, Maryland; W. C. Fellows, 
Alabama; H. H. Hemenway, Colorado. 

Resolutions—A. D. McLeod, chairman, Ohio: N. A. Glad 
ing, Indiana; J. E. Defebaugh, Illinois; J. W. Long, New 
York; Z. W. Whitehead, North Carolina. 

2 Press—B. A. Johnson, chairman, Illinois; EB. H. Defebaugh, 
Kentucky; P. B. Walker, jr., Minnesota; George V. Denny, 
Georgia; Sam K. Cowan, Tennessee. 

Attention being called to the fact that no committee 
had been appointed on constitution and by-laws, though 
amendments of various sorts appeared to be contem- 
plated, Snark Stillwell promised to appoint such a com- 
mittee later in the proceedings, 

It was then moved and duly seconded that the reports 
of Snark and Scrivenoter be referred to an appropriate 
committee for action. This however gave way to a mo- 
tion by J. H. Baird that a committee be appointed to 
take up the suggestions of the reports and refer them 
for action to the proper committees. This carried. 

Mr. Stone, of the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier, then extended an invitation to Hoo-Hoo to visit 
the forthcoming exposition at Charleston, 8S, C., with a 
request that a date be selected by the Annual for a 
Hoo-Hoo day at the exposition, and he introduced W. W. 
Lumpkin, of the Georgia railroad, to speak further 
upon the subject. 

This speaker captured his hearers at the outset by 
announcing that he was no orator but the homeliest man 
in South Carolina, though by no means the homeliest 
man in Virginia. He had seven of the homeliest chil- 
dren on earth, but seven of the best. They were all 
so afraid of doing something bad that they didn’t do 
anything at all, and left him to make a living for the 
whole of them. He invited all present to be sure to be 
there, with their wives. He was sure their wives were 
all pretty; he had observed that ugly men always had 
pretty wives. He waxed eloquent in describing South 
Carolina’s part in the revolution and brought down 
the house when, in referring to what he termed “the 
late unpleasantness,” he said: “I had a part in that— 
upon which side I have forgotten; it doesn’t matter 
now.” He made his invitation to the exposition a fra- 
ternal one and closed it amid cheers and laughter. 

At about 1:30 p. m. the meeting adjourned and at 
once repaired to the steps of the city hall, where a 
group photograph was taken by a local photographer 
who had been proclaimed the official photographer for 
the occasion. 

Just prior to adjournment announcement was made 
of the appointment by the Snark of the following com- 
mittee of reference and distribution upon the reports 
of the Snark and Scrivenoter: George V. Denny, chair- 
man; C. M. Jenkjns, L. F. DeBordenave and F. R. 
Hyman. 


First Afternoon. 


The annual meeting of the Osirian Cloister was held 
at 2:30 p. m. on Monday afternoon. It is usually held 
on September 8 and will be so held in future years, but 
this year that date fell on Sunday. In the absence of 
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High Priest W. I. Ewart, of St. Paul, Platt B. Walker, 
jr., of Minneapolis, presided over the meeting. A re- 
vised ritual was adopted section by section and other 
routine legislative work was performed, including the 
election of new officers, as follows: 

High Priest of Ptah, George W. Schwartz. 

High Priest of Thoth, James H. Baird. 

High Priest of Hathor, Nelson A. Gladding. 

High Priest of Anabis, A. H. Weir. 

High Priest of Ra, E. H. Vietmeier. 

High Priest of Osiris, W. I. Ewart. 

High Priest of Seb, P. B. Walker, jr. 

High Priest of Isis, D. Tramway Call. 

High Priest of Shu, Charles H. Adams, 

New candidates were also recommended for election 
in a considerable number; according to the constitution 
past supreme officers and past Vicegerents are eligible 
to membership upon election at an annual or regularly 
called meeting and in addition each member has the 
privilege of annually recommending one candidate from 
among the laymen who has through some special work 
in behalf of the order earned the right to such a dis- 
tinction. Considerable advantage was taken of this 
privilege by those present. 

Among other things it was decided to have a regular 
annual banquet of the Osirian Cloister, to follow the 
annual Cloister initiation, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider plans for a banquet to be held on 
Tuesday night during the present annual. This commit- 
tee consisted of J. E. Defebaugh, E,. H. Defebaugh and 
Nelson A. Gladding. 

(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NorFoitk, VA., Sept. 11.—Twenty initiates were in- 
ducted into the mysteries of the Osirian Cloister, the 
ceremony being conducted under the forms of the new 
Cloister ritual. The initiation was followed by a ban- 
quet in which forty, members of the Cloister and their 
ladies, participated. J. E. Defebaugh, of the LUMBER- 
MAN, Past Snark of the Universe, acted as toastmaster. 
A. H. Weir, of Lincoln, Neb., proposed a toast to the 
Snark of the Universe and with his usual graceful elo- 
quence A. D. McLeod proposed the toast to the ladies. 
T. K. Edwards, of Chicago, sang, and the Seer of the 
House of Ancients, Bolling Arthur Johnson, and others 
made addresses. The function was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able one. 

Monday Afternoon’s Entertainment. 

On Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock under the guid- 
ance of A. H. Potter, chairman of the committee of 
entertainment, the visiting ladies and gentlemen of the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual were taken by ferry to Berkley, where 
they had an opportunity of inspecting the splendidly 





W. ¢. DAT; J2., 
Prominent as a Norfolk Host. 


conducted saw mill, dry kiln and planing mill plant 
of the Cummer Lumber Company. The party was fur- 
nished with guides and spent nearly an hour in irispec- 
tion of this model operation. 

After the visit to the Cummer plant the party was 
taken by specially chartered trolley cars through Berk- 
ley and South Norfolk to Money Point, where the 
immense creoscting plant of the Norfolk Creosoting 
Company was inspected. The modus operandi of creo- 
soting piling and timber was carefully explained to the 
visitors by General Manager Christian. At the time of 
the visit the company was engaged in creosoting piling 
intended for government dock work at Porto Rico. Eight 
pounds of sap, water and acids to the cubic foot were 
being extracted from the piling and in place thereof 
twenty-three pounds of dead oil of coal tar was being 
injected. This process precludes any possible attack 
of teredo and renders the material practically indestruct- 
ible. A part of the guests then spent considerable time 
at the plant of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, adjoining the creosoting plant. Both plants are 
models of their kind and both were sawing on very 
high class timber. The entire party voted the trip 
one of great pleasure and profit and was very highly 
pleased with the afternoon’s entertainment. 


Hoo-Hoo’s Sentiment on Anarchy. 

During the executive sessions of Tuesday, J. E. 
Defebaugh, editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Offered 
the following resolutions, to express the order’s senti- 
ment on anarchy generally and the late attack on the 


president particularly. They were adopted without dis- 
sent: 

Resolved, That this order hereby memoralize congress to 
enact laws and provide penalties that shall stamp from the 
face of our land this class of beings, by prohibiting any 
gathering whatsoever at which anarchistic tenets are pro- 
mulgated; prohibit both the publication and circulation of 
newspapers and documents containing such teachings, and 
prohibit any plot against the life of any one holding high 
office in this or any other land, and provide penalties for 
the infraction of these laws that shall be the most severe 
known in civilized countries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo extend 
to President McKinley our sincere sympathy in this his hour 
of suffering, and most heartily felicitate him on his chances 
of recovery, made almost certain by his indomitable courage. 


Tuesday Afternoon’s Excursion. 

There were just 213 passengers on the special Nor- 
folk & Southern train which the Norfolk hosts had 
generously provided to carry the Hoo-Hoo and their 
guests to Virginia Beach, a charming ocean resort 
eighteen miles south of Norfolk. The train left the 
depot at nine minutes after the set time, in deference 
to the leisurely habits of Hoo-Hoo, which usually are 
measured by ninety and nine rather than by the single 
nine when it comes to convening at a set hour. On 
their part, however, they made some concessions to 
the usual punctuality. 

Arrived at the beach a fair proportion “of the men 
and a small proportion of the fair sex were soon enjoy- 
ing themselves in the surf. The temperature of air 
and water was delightful but the waves were a little 
too boisterous in their greeting to suit the more timid, 
who, however, found great enjoyment in occupying 
the comfortable beach seats and watching the antics of 
the others. The party returned to Norfolk at 7:15, with 
a hearty appetite for the evening meal. 

Wednesday Morning’s Session. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

NorFOLK, VA., Sept. 11.—The report of the committee 
of which W. E. Barns, of St. Louis, is chairman, on the 
advisability of the appointment of a traveling Scrive- 
noter, occupied the entire morning session of Wednes- 
day. The report recommended the appointment of such 
an Officer and was followed by a letter from B. Arthur 
Johnson withdrawing his candidacy for such a position. 
The discussion that followed was warm, but without bit- 
terness or perscnalities and the recommendations of the 
report were refused by a vote of 3,516 to 1,526. 


Wednesday’s Special Enjoyments. 


The entertainment features of Wednesday afternoon 
and evening were a delightful’ trolley party in the after- 
noon to Ocean View, which was participated in by fully 
200 of the visitors. The bathing afforded there was 
greatly enjoyed. The lunch, which consisted of twenty 
bushels of roast oysters with other accessories, was 
served in excellent style and was enjoyed with great 
gusto by the brethren and their ladies. 

In the evening a steamboat excursion to the capes 
and Old Point Comfort was the feature. The affair 
was charming in every respect, the weather being al- 
most perfect and everything being provided that hos- 
pitality could suggest. 

Thursday’s Session. 

At the session Thursday morning among the im- 
portant items of legislation passed was a _ resolution 
which provided for the abolition of the traveling ex- 
penses of the members of the Supreme Nine to the 
Annual. 

Another important piece of legislation was the crea- 
tion of an active life membership at an expense to the 
applicant of the fee now imposed for honorary mem- 
bership, $33.33. To make everything dovetail properly 
the honorary membership fee was raised to $99.99. 

A much needed resolution was that providing for 
raising the standard of membership and imposing the 
penalty of expulsion for members who indorse applica- 
tions of ineligible parties. 

On motion the Scrivenoter was voted his clerical ex- 
penses in addition to his salary. 

The contest for the next Annual was a warm one 
and a vote being taken by states resulted in favor of 
Milwaukee, with 2,900 votes, as against Buffalo, with 
2,400; so that Milwaukee was declared to. be the place 
selected for the next Annual, whereat there was much 
rejoicing among the western brethren. 


Election of Officers. 
(Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Norrotk, VA., Sept. 12.—The following supreme offi- 
cers were chosen to serve the ensuing year: 

Snark of the Universe, Austin Harris Weir, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, William Henry Norris, 
Houston, Texas. 

Supreme Junior Hoo-Hoo, George B. Maegley, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Supreme Bojum, James Edward Duke, Norfolk, Va. 

Supreme Scrivenoter, James Hades Baird, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Supreme Jabberwock, Thomas Henry Claffey, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Supreme Custocatian, Benjamin Baxter Neil, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Supreme Arcanoper, Charles Fremont Braffett, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Supreme Gurdon, ——-———. 

Upon the conclusion of the election of officers and af- 
ter attending to some unfinished business of no particu- 
lar moment, the session adjourned sine die. 

The entertainment this afternoon includes a visit to 
the Norfolk navy yard. In the evening Bolling Arthur 
Johnson’s lecture on “Stories of the Old South and the 
New” will be given prefatory to the public embalming 
of the Snark. 





The visitors are unstinted in their praise of the peo- 

ple of Norfolk for their generous hospitality. 
The Souvenir. 

The published souvenir of the tenth Annual is a 
tribute to taste and, decidedly, to enterprise. It con- 
tains fifty-six pages of text, illustrations and advertise- 
ments, the last indicating vigorous work in canvass- 
ing. It is bound in sheepskin, the front cover orna- 
mented with the Hoo-Hoo emblem and appropriate title. 
The text includes the official program, the official roster 
of past Nines and of the Nine just retired; a reproduc- 
tion of the address by the Rev. J. E. Roberts on “The 
Fundamental Ideas of Hoo-Hoo”; a list of the Norfolk 
committees; an enlightening article on “North Car- 
olina Pine,” and a brief sketch of the objects of Hoo- 
Hoo, of the handbook and hints on how to become a 
member. The illustrations cover group pictures of the 
Supreme Nine from the first to that which controlled 
the destinies of the order during the fiscal year of Hoo- 
Hoo just concluded; full page photographs of Past 
Snarks Stillwell and Lock and a wealth of photos of 
the local committees and of resident and business por- 
tions of Norfolk. 


An Accident to the Snark. 

The early Hog-Hoo arrivals at Norfolk were thrown 
into consternation on Sunday morning by the news of 
a severe accident happening to Snark of the Universe 
William B. Stillwell and his wife. Just after breakfast 
as Mr. and Mrs. Stillwell were descending in a crowded 
elevator at the Monticello hotel, the machinery became 





W. B. STILLWELL, 
Ex-Snark of the Universe. 


disarranged and the car fell three floors. Fortunately 
the safety devices arrested the downward flight of the 
elevator at the first floor. The shock was a terrific 
one and both Mr. and Mrs. Stillwell and nearly all 
the occupants of the car were very severely shocked 
and bruised. Mr. Stillwell was rendered  insensible. 
With rare courage he insisted upon being brought out 
of his room in a roller chair and was present at the 
opening ceremonies of the Annual meeting on Monday. 
While both Mr. and Mrs, Stillwell were terribly shaken 
up their injuries are not regarded as of a permanent 
nature, 
Hoo-Hoo Sunday Evening. 

On Sunday evening Hoo-Hoo present participated in 
a rehearsal at Elks’ hall, preparatory to the illustrated 
spectacular concatenation for Monday evening. ‘The 
new ritualistic work was explained in detail and Bolling 
Arthur Johnson exhibited the various lantern illustra- 
tions that he had prepared to supplement the several 
commandments incident to the ceremony. 





A Jolly Time at Cleveland. 


A. W. Ellenberger, Vicegerent Snark for the northern 
district of Ohio, held a most enjoyable concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo at Cleveland on Saturday evening, August 31. 
The class of candidates was not large, but amply made 
up for the,shortcomings in number by its unusually high 
quality. ’ 

After the concatenation the members, together with 
the newly made kittens, enjoyed an “on-the-roof,” which 
was one of the jolliest affairs ever held in that city. 
Among those who contributed conspicuously to the gaiety 
of the occasion were J. W. Ellenberger, J. J. Wemple, 
Robert L. Queisser, L. R. Hawes and Owen T. Jenks, 
all of whom made enjoyable addresses, while Fred Pot- 
ter recited an original poem with great eclat. 

The officers were: 

Snark, A. W. Ellenberger; Senior Hoo-Hoo, FE. R. Cool- 
edge; Junior Hoo-Hoo, O. T. Jenks; Bojum, John R. F lot- 
ron; Scrivenoter, W. E. Bonesteel; Jabberwock, I. P. Pot- 
ter; Custocatian, Charles D. Hayward; Arcanoper, George 
H. Buttrick ; Gurdon, J. 8S. Hayward. 

Those who were initiated were: 

Charles Andrew Dawson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Paul Baldwin Knowles, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Hunter Savidge, Saginaw, Mich. 

Elmer E, Teare, Cleveland, Ohio. 


At Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 28. 


Officers: Snark, C. H. Stanton; Senior Hoo-Hoo, 0. E.' 


Yeager; Junior Hoo-Hoo, J. B. Wall; Bojum, C. H. Sey- 
mour; Scrivenoter, George J. B. Rose; Jabberwock, A. J. 
Chestnut; Custocatian, F. 4 
George E. Jackson; Gurdon, H. 8S. Jones. 

Initiates: — 

Edward “Bandsaw” Christianson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John William Henrich, Buffalo, N. Y. 

John “Heavy” Reimann, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Isaac Newton Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., manufac- 
turing wholesalers of doors and mill work, this city, 
has been spending the last two or three weeks at 
Mackinac. 

D. R. Ewing, of Ewing & Jewett, Des Moines, Ia., 
passed through Chicago this week on his way to Cape 
Breton, to look over some mining matters there. Dea- 
con Ewing said that his part of lowa is extremely pros- 
perous. 

J. D. Allen, jr., of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn., was in the city several days 
this week looking after the distribution of some heavy 
sales in cypress recently made by his concern in this 
market. 

James P. Soper, of the Soper Lumber Company, this 
city, has returned home from a month’s visit at Atlantic 
City, N. J., and is now physically well equipped to 
cope with the big fall trade that is showing itself in 
lumber this season. 

Among visitors at the LuMBERMAN office this week 
was Ed. H. Lewis, of Lewis & Crane, Seattle, Wash. 
This firm makes a specialty of lumber and particularly 
fir timbers. Last year Mr. Crane made the eastern 
trip, but this year Ed. Lewis is over his old route again 
and is being welcomed with jay by his many friends in 
the trade. 

C. H. Underwood has resigned his position as travel- 
ing salesman for the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, 
of Chehalis, Wash., and has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Chehalis Lumber Company, of that town, 
of which L. H. Miller is manager. Mr. Underwood will 
represent the latter concern in Chicago and the middle 
western states. 

H. W. Reeves, representative of E. B. Foss & Co., 
of Bay City, Mich., was in Chicago last Saturday looking 
for customers for some norway car material. He said 
that the demand from the car companies was never bet- 
ter than at present. This company has a very large 
stock and is in exceptionally good position to take care 
of the general rail trade. 


Captain Cad H. Beale spent about a week in Chi- 
cago accompanied by Mrs. Beale. He, as is well known, 
is part of the National Dry Kiln Company, of Indian- 
apolis, having charge of the southern business of the 
company and located in Montgomery, Ala. He has 
been doing a big business of late both in lumber and 
brick kilns, and looks for no let up in trade for some 
time to come. 


The Red Cypress Lumber Company, of Macon, Ga., 
has just removed its main offices from its old location 
into fine quarters in the new bank building just above 
the building where it has been for some time. Here 
E. A. Hallam and his efficient corps of assistants will 
be glad to see visitors at Macon. As stated last week, 
the mills of the company are at Pretoria, Ga., on the 
Ogeechee river, not far from Savannah. 


An English visitor in Chicago since our last issue was 
John J. Swan, of Lightbound, Rigby & Co., of Liverpool. 
Mr. Swan has been visiting the hardwood centers of this 
country and while in Chicago was accompanied by W. 
N. Wright, of W. N. Wright & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
This firm, by the way, is a newcomer to Memphis, where 
it expects to do not only a general domestic hardwood 
business but to cultivate the export trade. 


H. M. Graham, manager of the Stuart Lumber Com- 
pany, Brinson, Ga., one of the concerns affiliated with 
the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, of this city, was in 
town this week trying to get rid of a little malaria 
that he had been accumulating in the south during the 
past few months. Mr. Graham reports a first class 
trade and says that in his section of the yellow pine 
country prices are firm and cars plentiful enough for 
all their wants. 


The Union Association of Lumber Dealers, embrac- 
ing the retail trade of Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
has issued its first bulletin to members. This is part 
of the new and progressive program of that organiza- 
tion. It has been doing great things since the last 
annual meeting. Since January last. there have been 
issued from the office of the secretary 112 certificates 
to new members, making an increase, net, of about 100 
in the membership. 


C. H. Worcester, of C. H. Worcester Lumber Com- 
pany, of Marinette, who also has a large business just 
opening up at Munising, Mich., was in Chicago this 
week. This company makes cedar and hemlock _ its 
specialties. There is a great. scarcity, he ‘says, of both 
poles and posts, while shingles are in demand fully up 
to the supply at firm: prices. Hemlock, however, is not 
Moving so well, althéugh conditions are better than 
they were last spring. 


J. A, Haak, president of the Haak Lumber Company, 
manufacturer of hemlock and hardwood lumber at 
Wolverine, Mich., recently advertised for sale some 
hardwood timber lands in Wexford county, Mich., in 

€ appropriate department of the LUMBERMAN’s adver- 
_tising columns. He writes that as a direct result of 
the $8.50 which he invested in advertising in this 


paper he has just sold 240 acres of the timber land 
at a price of $17.50 an acre. 


One of the brightest retail lumber dealers in Illinois 
is Ed Munger, manager of the Alexander Lumber Com- 
pan, at Waverly, Ill. He was in Chicago the other day. 
He said that the farmers in his section went crazy on 
the subject of corn, with results not always satisfac- 
tory. One farmer has just sold 10,000 bushels for 
50 cents a bushel who had been offered 60 cents for it 
a short time ago, but then held it for 75 cents. Aside 
from something of a corn shortage the conditions are 
excellent. 


K. S. Miner, the veteran head of the firm of Miner 
& Frees, of Bethany, Mo., passed through Chicago 
Thursday on his return from the Grand Army encamp- 
ment at Cleveland. He was honored by being made one 
of the aides to the commander-in-chief, though the 
honor was not without its drawbacks inasmuch as he 
had not mounted a horse for years. In regard to trade 
he said that conditions in his section were fairly good, 
though of course business was restricted somewhat by 
crop conditions, ‘ 


A joint conference was held in Chicago, at the Great 
Northern hotel, on Wednesday of this week, between 
representatives of the transcontinental lines—the Santa 
Fe, Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Canadian Pacific and 
Northern Pacific—and a very general representation of 
the Western Trunk Line Committee roads. A propo- 
sition offered was to advance the transcontinental rate 
on shingles 3 cents a hundred pounds, but it was de- 
cided to make no change from the present 60-cent rate 
from Washington points. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie rail- 
way, better known as the “Soo Line,’ is making a 
round trip rate from St. Paul and Minneapolis to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., of only $20 via the Soo Line and the great 
lakes. Trains make connection with the finest and fast- 
est steamers on the lakes—a trip which during the 
month of September is certain to afford pleasure and 
recreation. Its “Pan-American” folder can be obtained 
from agents, or from W. R. Calloway, general passen- 
ger agent, Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. C. Turner, president of the J. C. Turner Cypress 
Lumber Company, of New York city, was in Chicago 
this week. He said that cypress stocks now are in good 
shape and that this applies not only to his own assort- 
ment, which is extensive, amounting to more than 
25,000,000 feet on sticks, but to cypress holders gener- 
ally. Thick dry lumber perhaps is the lightest in sup- 
ply of anything, and in that his own stock is especially 
strong. The eastern trade, he said, is in very good 
condition, though having nothing of a boom about it. 


D. D. Flanner, president of the Rib River Lumber 
Company, of Toledo, O., with branch at Pittsburg, Pa., 
passed through the city on his way north on Wednesday. 
This company looks for its trade chiefly in eastern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, where the demand is ex- 
tremely active. He said that he believed that his com- 
pany had sold more white pine this year in the Pitts- 
burg district, where its representative is the well 
known salesman Fred W. Aldrich, than any other con- 
cern in that territory. Like all white pine lumbermen, 
and for that matter lumbermen of almost any class, Mr. 
Flanner is extremely well satisfied with the results thus 
far of the year’s business. 


A. good many readers of the LUMBERMAN will recog- 
nize the name of J. W. Fortune, of Detroit, for many 
years connected with the Grand Trunk lines west of 
the St. Claire river. Since the practical reorganization 
of the Grand Trunk Mr. Fortune has interested himself 
in other lines and among other things has taken up a 
grain door for freight cars which is a phenomenon in 
its way. This is a door that is perfectly grain tight 
when closed and yet can be opened either outward or 
inward, can be easily raised upward and when not in 
use will swing back flat against the side of the car next 
the roof so as to be entirely out of the way. Mr. For- 
tune believes that when the merits of this door become 
known it will be used by every railroad and car manu- 
facturing company on the continent, for aside from its 
unequaled merits it is simple and inexpensive. 


Byron R. Thompson, the well known hardwood lum- 
ber dealer of Grand Rapids, Mich., who has been in 
business for himself since the dissolution of the old 
Thompson & Bonnell Lumber Company some time ago, 
has associated himself with eastern capital and organ- 
ized the B. R. Thompson Lumber Company, so it is 
reported. The new company will have a fine suite of 
rooms in the Michigan ‘Trust Company building, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Thompson recently returned from 
a trip through the south, where he made several large 
contracts and also opened up a yard in Memphis. The 
company also- has a yard in Evansville, Ind. It is 
understood that the new company will enlarge its busi- 
ness in the eastern territory, though Mr. Thompson 
will ‘continue to give his personal attention to Grand 
Rapids and vicinity. A new member of the company is 
L. L. Skillman. 


Dan G. Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., the man of 
many and diversified businesses, but chiefly known to 
the lumber trade through his connection with the 
Saunders-Turner Lumber Company, at Kansas City, 
and the Buckner-Saunders Lumber Company, of Chicago, 
was in town a few days ago on behalf of his several oil 
companies, to which interest he has lately been devoting 
a considerable portion of his time. Mr. Saunders has 
rented offices on the twelfth floor of the Fisher build- 
ing, immediately adjoining those of the Buckner-Saun- 
ders Lumber Company, for the purpose of centralizing 
his extensive oil interests in California and Texas. 


After October 1 he states that he will be found at his 
Chicago offices the major part of the time and will 
virtually make Chicago his headquarters instead of 
Kansas City. As the editor of the Bungtown Banner 
of a would say: “Dan, we welcome thee to our 
midst.” 


John Foster Merrill, of Paola, Kan., passed through 
Chicago this week on his way to Buffalo and other 
eastern points. Mr. Merrill is located right in the cen- 
ter of the drouth district, about fifty miles south of 
Kansas City. He said the greatest difficulty in his 
section is lack of water. There is and will be a plenty 
of rough feed for hogs and cattle, but the water is 
nearly exhausted. Farmers come five or six miles to 
Paola and draw water for their stock from the city 
hydrants, while all through that section of the country 
it is no uncommon thing for them to haul water twelve 
to fifteen miles from creeks. About the only trade at 
present is wagon tank stock; yet the farmers are rich, 
the banks being overloaded with their money, and no 
one will suffer. Still the thrifty farmer, when he is 
not only not getting in money but is obliged to pay it 
out for feed, is not likely to make any unnecessary ex- 
penditures, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to announce to 
the lumber trade of the United States that Tagart, 
Beaton & Co., the well known London lumber firm, who 
for several years have been conducting an extensive 
trade in American hardwoods, are closing up that de- 
partment and will give their attention to other promi- 
nent features of their cargo business in the woods of 
the world. George Becker, who has been manager of 
the American department, is closing it out for the firm, 
and it is understood will upon the completion of the 
work go into the same line of business for himself, oe- 
cupying the offices at 1 and 2 Great Winchester street 
which heretofore have been the headquarters of the 
hardwood department of Tagart, Beaton & Co. Mr. 
Becker will have the co-operation of others in the estab- 
lishment of the new firm, the name and other details 
of which, however, remain for later announcement. Mr. 
Becker has for several years been manager of the 
hardwood department of Tagart, Beaton & Co, and has 
a large acquaintanceship upon both sides of the water, 
who will form a large clientele from the very outset 


for such a firm as it is now more than probable will be 
established. 


The Chicago Veneer Company, of Blue Island avenue 
and Robey street, this city, has for some time past 
realized that it was necessary to get nearer its source 
of supply of raw material, as in view of its large busi- 
ness the freight on rough logs, mainly of poplar, oak, 
walnut and similar stock, was a constantly augmenting 
item of expense. The members of the company there- 
fore recently decided to establish.a plant at some suit- 
able location in the south and in pursuance of this idea 
the company last week disposed of its entire stock of 
thin sawed and cut veneers, comprising about 40,000,000 
superficial feet of the several varieties of mahogany, 
rosewood and other veneer stock, to the R. S. Bacon 
Veneer Company, of 44 North Union street, this city, and 
is negotiating for the sale of its stock of mahogany lum- 
ber and logs on hand in the factory and yards. The 
company has also sold its band saw and veneering ma- 
chines to C. L., Willey, of this city. In closing these 
several deals, the Chicago Veneer Company gives earnest 
of its announced intention to retire from the figured 
wood business in Chicago and will apply its capital to 
the development of a veneer business in the south. 
It is with regret that we witness the retirement of this 
energetic concern from the Chicago lumber trade, at 
the same time conceding that the freight on logs was 
an element in the cost of veneer and thin lumber product 
that could not be ignored. B. W. Lord, president and 
manager of the company, states that he will soon be 
able to decide upon a suitable site for the company’s 
future operations. ’ 





CHANGE IN A MISSISSIPPI-CHICAGO FIRM. 


On Friday of last week, September 6, negotiations that 
have been pending for some time past were concluded 
whereby the interest of I. R. Morris, of the Crescent 
Yellow Pine Lumber Company, of 820 New York Life 
building, this city, and with mills at Jackson, Miss., 
was sold to the wholesale lumber firm of May, Benedict 
& Co., of Peoria, I1]., an institution which is composed 
of F, A. May, formerly of Brookhaven, Miss., C. D. 
Benedict, also a former Brookhavenite, but recently of 
Chicago, and J. H. Trimble, of Peoria, well known in 
the Illinois lumber trade as having been the representa- 
tive of the firm of Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, of Rock 
Island. A. Krauss, who is the president of the re- 
organized Crescent company, and who will continue in its 
management, has been more or less directly associated 
with Messrs. May and Benedict for thirty years past. 
He will be assisted in the details of the business by his 
son Marcel Krauss, who has already had considerable 
experience in the lumber business: with W. E. Kelley & 
Co., of this city. f 

It is the intention of the Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber 
Company as reorganized to enlarge its business materi- 
ally. It has a new and extensive planing mill recently 
completed at Jackson, Miss., and this will be materially 
enlarged. Additional dry kiln capacity will also be pro- 
vided and as the incoming management is provided with 
ample capital its intention is to expand its business in 
accordance with the spirit of the times. 

Mr. Morris, the retiring partner, has not yet decided 
upon his future course excepting that he will continue 
in the yellow pine lumber business on the same lines 
that he has hitherto followed and will probably be 
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ready to announce the maturity of his plans within a 
week or two. At present he is enjoying a weleome rest 
from his recent years of activity at his home, 1639 
Roscoe street, this eity. 





Will it be Governor Alexander? 

Some prominent Wisconsin politicians are reported 
as predicting that Walter Alexander, of Wausau, will 
be the next governor of the Badger state. It is a long 
time before election, which will not occur until No- 
vember of next year, so perhaps this prediction is 
thrown out as a feeler or as a suggestion to the re 
publicans of Wisconsin. What the grounds for this 
prophecy may be, and whether in fact it were made at 
all or not, we do not know, but we do know this, that 
the state of Wisconsin could find many worse men and 
perhaps none better to fill the position of chief ex- 
ecutive than Walter Alexander. He has never held a 
state office and has been content to work for the suc- 
cess of his party without any such reward; but when 
the so-called stalwarts of the state are looking around 
for gubernatorial timber they can find no one who 
better represents that element nor one who would give 
a more efficient business administration. There are 
doubtless men in the state better known to the rank and 
file of the voters, but every politician knows him, the 
lumber trade knows him and he has multitudes of 
friends outside the ranks of either. He is associated 
with ex-Congressman Alexander Stewart in the Alex- 
ander & Stewart Lumber Company. He is interested in 
the Alexander-Edgar Company, of Iron River, and the 
Stewart & Alexander Lumber Company, of Gifford, 
Ark., and is a member of other lumber enterprises of 
various sorts. There is not a more popular man in 
Wisconsin as far as his acquaintance extends than 
“Walt” Alexander, as he is familiarly known by his 
peers and his inferiors alike. While he is a first class 
business man he is emphatically a good fellow. He is 
democratic in his manner, puts on no frills, is always 
approachable, is on as familiar terms with a workman 
in his mill as with bank presidents and congressmen, 
and altogether is the kind of a man that the ordinary 
common people like to have in official positions. Part 
of his popularity is due to his free handed generosity. 
This popularity is solidified by the honesty and loyalty 
of the man. He can always be depended upon to back his 
friends and to do the square thing. In politics he is 
the same as in business—shrewd, a good fighter if need 
he, but always to be depended upon and his honesty 
without question. 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 

and ability count for much and due weight must be 
viven to these elements, but above all must there be no 
unwarranted sympathy, no taking chances with the 
assets of the agency’s customers. It is a cold blooded 
sort of business, this of commercial rating and report- 
ing, and the man who is responsible for the interests of 
the trade in this line is apt to be rewarded by a reputa- 
tion for coldness and hardheartedness perhaps not at all 
deserved. Mr. Claney says as to the principle which 
must guide commercial agency men, “A man must be 
considered guilty until he is proved innocent.” That isa 
hard saying, but it is the keynote of the success of credit 
agencies. Better that a dozen concerns should fail to 
get as high a rating as they desire than that one should 
be given a misleading rating that shall cause loss to the 
trade. Probably this conservative policy of caution is 
responsible more than any other one thing for the success 
of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association. 

The city division of the reporting department has 
been for many years in the same hands. Its representa- 
tive is among the trade constantly, not only receiving 
information but transmitting it, and frequently saving 
subscribers from financial loss. So thoroughly is the 
work of this branch handled that jt has been a means of 
forcing hundreds of dishonest operators out of business. 

The collection department is under the personal man- 
agement of B. W. Stadden, secretary of the association, 
whose eighteen years of experience in agency work qualify 
him to fill this most important position. Mr. Stadden is 
a man of excellent judgment, of remarkable persistency 
and of a pleasing personal manner and presence which 
often serve to accomplish his purpose when legal meas- 
ures might fail. He endeavors as far as possible to look 
after al] the details of the work. The success of this 
department has been almost unprecedented. Many clients 
have through its efforts succeeded in collecting money 
which was considered lost. This is an age of specialists 
and the manager of this important department, having 
made a specialty of lumber collections, obtains unusually 
satisfactory results. He is perfectly familiar with the 
peculiarities of the lumber business and his acquaint- 
ance is exceptionally wide, and the large volume of busi- 
ness entrusted to his department is a strong testimonial] 
to its effectiveness and to Mr. Stadden’s efficiency. While 
the collection department of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association does not assume to be able to collect every 
claim placad with it, probably no similar organization 
can show the collection of such a large percentage of 
claims as this. 

The head of the legal department is the Hon. H. W. 
Gleason, an attorney of large experience in commercial 
and corporation law. He is especially familiar with the 
lien law, which plays such an important part in lumber 
litigation. The clients of this department have found 
Mr. Gleason an honorable and scholarly gentleman of 
more than ordinary ability. He is considered a thorough- 
going lawyer and under his charge the department has 
been extremely successful. 

As stated above, the head of the whole institution and 





having the reporting department under his personal 
supervision is William Clancy, who of late years has 
become personally known to hundreds and thousands of 
lumbermen in various parts of the country. He resides 
on @ pleasant street on the south side, in Chicago, in one 
of a number of handsome houses owned by him. He was 
married in 1885 to Amelia C. Schoenthaler. Of the five 
children that have been born to him three are living. 
BAP PAIIIIISF 


LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT BUFFALO. 


FTER the adjournment of the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Norfolk, 
Va., September 12, there will 
be an exodus of a large part 
of those who attended toward 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the Pan- 
American Exposition, the spe- 
cial attraction being the meet- 
ings and festivities which will 
mark Lumbermen’s Week at 
the exposition, September 15- 
22. The advice contained in 
the circular anouncement of 
Lumbermen’s Week, issued by 
Kugene F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and 

George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Retail Lumber 

Secretaries’ Association, is herewith reproduced: 

The week of September 15-22 (note the change) has been 
decided upon as Lumbermen’s Week at the Pan-American 
Exposition, at which time it is hoped that the lumber fra- 
ternity of the nation will gather in force to enjoy the beau- 
ties of this world-famed and magnificent exposition. 

Thursday, September 19, you are invited to participate 
in a lumbermen’s convention, to be held in the Temple of 
Music on the exposition grounds at 2 p. m. sharp, for the 
purpose of general information and acquaintance. There 
will be addresses ete. by lumbermen of national repute. 

The secretaries of the various state and local lumber deal- 
ers’ associations will hold a conference on some day during 
the week (to be determined later) which all official repre- 
sentatives of the trade are invited to attend. Headquarters 
will be at Merchants’ Exchange, Board of Trade building, 
where competent persons will be in charge, and where mail 
or telegrams may be addressed. All lumbermen are requested 
to register there on arrival. 

Buffalo has arranged to take care comfortably of 150,000 
persons per night. The Buffalo Lumbermen’s Exchange will 
undertake to find hotels and boarding houses for those who 
desire. Special hotel accommodations can be secured by 
writing Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo, stating about what 
rate you are willing to pay. 

It is confidently expected that this will be the largest gath- 
ering of any special line of business at the exposition, and 
the managers express the purpose of leaving nothing undone 
to make it one of the most satisfactory to the visitors. Let 
us make an effort to fully tax their ability by a large at- 
tendance during this especial week. 

All railroads offer special rates during September. West- 
ern lumbermen coming to Chicago can depend upon a rate of 
not exceeding $13 by the Wabash and $14.50 by the L. 8S. & 
M. S., and $13 by the Grand Trunk for the rourd trip, Chi- 
cago and return, time limit ten days. 


.As stated, visitors at Norfolk will go from that point 
to Buffalo direct, while others will attend from the 
south, north, east and west. The LUMBERMAN’S corre- 
spondents from all sections of the country have for 
the last four weeks sent advices of the formation of 
parties numbering hundreds who intend to be at Butfalo 
week after next and take part in what is predicted to 
be the “largest gathering of lumbermen ever) known 
in this country.” 








Mechanical. 


USEFUL DEVICE FORsMILL WORK MAKERS. 


The Automatic Mitre Clamp Company, of 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York, which is represented in this city 
by Franklin R. Mul- 
ler, room 210, Oma- 
ha building, Van 
Buren street, pre- 
sents to the western 
trade in this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN what 
it regards as one of the greatest 
labor-saving devices that has recently 
been invented, the automatie mitre 
clamp. It is inexpensive, light, com- 
pact, effective and practically inde- 
structible. It has no intricate parts 
to become disordered; it is always in 
position; requires no adjusting; 
takes any width or thickness of casing—whether sprung 
or flat—and clamps a mitre in less time than it takes 
to make a full turn of a single screw. 

The company claims that it is prepared to demon- 
strate that two men can with this clamp put together 
50 percent more trim in a day than with any other 
device now in use. The clamp is used by a large num- 
ber of the leading manufacturers of house trim in 
Greater New York and vicinity as well as by many 
of the manufacturers of doors and mill work in all 
of the principal manufacturing centers. The company 
is pleased to refer to a large number of the leading 
manufacturers Of doors and mill work in the country 
and will give these references on application. Its prices 
will be found advantageous and will be furnished on 
application to the home office or to the western branch 
at 134 Van Buren street, Chicago. 
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A TRIP THROUGH A SAW MILL. 


If one wishes to take a trip through a thoroughly 
modern saw mill, one that is complete in every par- 
ticular, one that has every labor saving device known 
to the craft and where steam almost entirely takes 
the place of man; if one wishes to do this and see 


these things and yet not leave his chair, he would best 
write for catalog No. 9, just issued by William E. Hill 
& Co., of 361-369 Eleanor street, Kahuna, Mich. 

The book is indeed a trip through a saw mill. Instead 
of following the usual system of saw mill machinery 
manufacturers and, paradoxically speaking, having no 
system at all in their arrangement to help out the 
investigator, the compilers of this catalog have adopted 
a plan so simple, sensible and satisfactory that the 
wonder is that it has not been in use these many years. 
They have simply followed the logs through the mill. 
They have begun with the log haul-up and ended with 
the lath machinery that works up the waste slabs, 
The first step in the journey of a log through a saw 
mill and its transformation from logs to lumber, lath 
and shingles is to be jacked into the mill by means of 
a jacker and haul-up; consequently the first pages ot 
the catalog show the two styles of haul-up most com- 
monly used. Following these come the chains and jack. 
ers. When the log reaches the top of the incline it 
reposes in the log trough until it is wanted, when it 
is kicked out by some one of the several styles of steam 
kickers which are next illustrated on to the log deck. 

The next pages show the Hill log stop and loaders, 
which keep the logs from running down on to the car- 
riage until the sawyer is ready to have it loaded. The 
next dozen pages are devoted to a William E. Hill & 
Co. specialty, the machine that has made their name 
famous wherever logs are being sawed into lumber— 
the steam nigger. All the styles—the stationary, oscil- 
lating, long link, low mill and overhead—are shown with 
the leading features of their construction such as valves, 
tooth bars ete. 

After the nigger naturally follows the steam feed 
with its valves, carriage brackets, levers and other de- 
tails. The next roll in the journey of the log is on 
to the carriage and this gives the enterprising manufac- 
turers a chance to illustrate their new carriage and 
power set works. Carriages sometimes get away from 
the sawyer and in anticipation of such a contingency 
a number of styles of carriage bumpers are shown. 

When the board leaves the saw of course it drops 
on the live rolls, and these valuable adjuncts are shown 
with various styles of driving rig. After running along 
the rolls a short distance a steam board trip throws 
the board to the edger man while a steam cant trip 
tosses the cant to the gang. Of course one expects to 
find the steam jump saw in the rolls and he is not 
disappointed, for it is shown on the next page. The 
next step in the board’s progress is toward the edger. 
which is an unusually heavy and carefully constructed 
one. From the edger a board transfer carries the board 
to the lumber trimmer, while the slabs are rushed 
through an overhead slasher. As every well constituted 
saw mill makes lath one is not surprised to see the 
slabs carried to a lath bolter. After passing through 
this and the lath mill, shown on the next page, they 
are bundled and trimmed in a Hill lath packer and 
trimmer. 

After having finished the trip through the saw mill 
one is surprised to find that there is other machinery 
to see. <A pair of cut-off machines, one horizontal and 
the other vertical, come first. Following these are many 
types of steam dog drag saw machines, spiked concave 
rolls for running logs up to the saw, steam dogs for 
holding the lig while being cut and steam splitters to 
chop the log into cord wood or prepare it for a pulp 
mill, 

Just to show that timber handling machinery is not 
their only specialty the manufacturers illustrate a line 
of vertical automatie engines built for light service in 
saw mills and a number of machine shop specialties. 

The remainder of the 100 pages are taken up with 
tables, formulas and information of all kinds useful 
to the saw mill man. Last but not least is a very com- 
plete and satisfactory index of everything in the 
book, a feature that will be appreciated by every one 
who uses it, ‘ 

The catalog itself is a model specimen of the printers’ 
and engravers’ art. It is beautifully and_ tastefully 
bound in'gray and silver, is printed on heavy plate 
paper and the illustrations are, in their way, works 
of art. This truly valuable book will be sent free to 
any saw mill proprietor, manager, sawyer or filer on 
application. To avoid mistakes and delay ask for cata- 
log No. 9 when writing and address William F. Hill 
& Co., 366-369 Eleanor street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE TRADE IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Sept. 9—Several of the mills here 
will be forced to shut down for want cf logs, They are 
practically out of stock and there is none in the booms. 
A few mills have logs to keep them busy. It is not ex: 
pected that any will be shut down for more than two 
weeks, as there are logs that could be landed here within 
three weeks if heavy rains shold come. But the prov: 
ince is experiencing a drouth without precedent; small 
streams are dried up and the logs in the upper St. John 
are hung up. There is over 15,000,000 feet between 
Fredericton and Grand Falls, and between 20,000,000 
and 25,000,000 feet above Grand Falls. The owners will 
be lucky if they get all the logs boomed and rafted into 
safe water this fall. Some are confident that all will 
be well; others are worried over the situation. 

The lumber market has improved recently and the re- 
ports from Great Britain are decidedly more favorable. 
Shipments to Australia have been much larger than 
usual this year. One broker has sent three large car- 
goes and is loading another, while some others have 
made shipments. The harbor still presents a very busy 
appearance, with several steamers and quite a fleet of 
sailing vessels loading lumber. 
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CIGAR BOX MANUFACTURE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 





An Observer on an Industry in Our New Possessions—Primitive Methods with Bamboo and 
Cedar—ingenuity in Making Box Edges—Plain and Fancy Cigar Receptacles—A 
Field for American Tool Makers—How the Boxes are Sold. 





The extension of tobacco cultivating operations and 
the opening of many new cigar making factories in the 
Philippine islands have resulted in an increased demand 
for modern forms of cigar boxes, with the result that 
lumbermen are giving more attention to this industry 
than ever before. The writer having been in the tobacco 
cultivating and cigar making districts of the islands for 
over two years and having been in such places as Manila 
and Hloilo among the cigar makers for nearly a year, 
can give a few suggestions concerning the cigar box man- 
ufacturing trade which may be beneficial. 

I found that several different forms of cigar cases and 
boxes were in use in the country, from the crude, hollow 
tube of bamboo and the plaited or braided split stock 
case to the common cedar box. Bamboo is more plenti- 
ful in the country than any other wood, but the great 
forests of cedar and kindred growths furnish an abun- 
dance of material for the cigar box makers. I visited 








A FILIPINO CIGAR BON FACTORY. 


sections where the rivers were used for floating very 
large logs of cigar box stuff to the shops in settled towns. 
Often the logs are floated in raft form and the native 
rivermen live on the raft. The logs are bound together 
with split bamboo. The saw mill and the smokestack on 
the river banks are not so readily found, because they 
exist in only a few instances, around Manila and Iloilo. 
Yet one sees logs 10 to 18 inches in diameter and 20 to 
40 feet long ready for sawing. A close examination at 
the woodworks where the lumbering processes are car- 
ried on will reveal one of these logs on a 2-foot high 
trestle, held in position by strong wooden pins and 
marked for sawing. The sawing is done by two or four 
men dragging the great saw back and forth through the 
log. 


At the Box Factories. 


Two or three different kinds of cigar box works are in 
existence in the country. The Chinese coolies buy the 
sawed boards and thin them down for use, laboriously 
pulling the plane in their own direction instead of push- 
ing from them, and finishing with seraping. TY ilipino 
workmen also buy the sawed lumber and take it to their 
homes, there to establish little cigar box making institu- 
tions in their back yards beneath nipa roofs. Often 
bamboo shacks are fitted up for cigar box making and 
five or a dozen men may be seen tediously constructing 
the boxes. Recently some of the deserted convents, 
sugar mill buildings ete. have been altered to put in a 
few pieces of machinery for making cigar boxes on a 
larger scale, 


Methods of Putting the Boxes Up. 


In the accompanying illustrations are shown several 
methods used by the Chinese and the Filipinos in mak- 
ing cigar boxes for domestic purposes. The edges are fre 
quently mortised, as in figure 1, and sometimes dove 
tailed. The laboring work is cheap, as 10 to 12 cents 
a day is considered a good wage. Therefore the oper 
atives seldom practice economy in making the boxes, as 
time is cheap. Another form of joining the edges is 
shown in figure 2. Often wooden pins are used, as in 
figure 3. In order to produce fancy edges some of the 
boxes are made with thin pieces of wood of another 
color lapped, as shown in figure 4. The plaited descrip- 
tion of cigar box is made by braiding separate pieces of 
shaved wood, as in figure 5. The women are employed in 
making these boxes. In figure 6 is the crude form con- 
structed from a piece of hollow bamboo. The ends are 
fitted with heads (b) and one side of the bamboo is cut 
off and hinged (a). This case is made long enough for 
one roll or two rolls of cigars. When emptied it is used 
“gain. As to the hinging of box covers, the custom is to 
use a piece of rattan-like wood, placed through holes 
hored in both cover and box, as at ¢ in figure 7. There 
are other styles used, but not varying much in pattern. 





Cloth or paper is pasted on to serve as a cover holder 
like American made boxes. Various forms of fastening 
devices are used. In figure 8 is shown a common style, 
at d. It consists of a sheet metal piece bent to conform 
to the edges of the box and cut with a slot to fit over a 
staple piece through which the pin is inserted. 

The natives are not spending much money in foreign 
devices for use in connection with making the cigar 
boxes. They are willing to labor long and hard to make 
little nails, locks, pins and all parts of the boxes, pre- 
ferring this to investing ready cash for what they can 
now buy in the hardware stores of Manila and Iloilo, 
They will have to be educated up to the point of econ- 
omy in labor by buying modern devices manufactured by 
machinery. The tools for working are all very aged and 
of the crudest fashion. Hammers are heavy, worn and 
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FILIPINO BON EDGES. 

awkward to use. Chisels are dull and nicked. I know 
that one native used his chisel for a screw driver con- 
stantly and laughed when I told him he would save time 
and money by owning a tool for each service. The planes 
are all misshapen and only the patience of the native 
enables him to work with them. An American carpenter 
would not bother with the poorly constructed planes of 
the natives for a moment. 


Some of the Boxes. 
Figure 9 shows the plainest form of cigar box made in 
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PLAIN FORMS vt FILIPINO BOXES. 


the islands for ordinary use. Often fancy boxes are 
called for, as when the richer classes of Filipinos desire 
to make presents of boxes to friends. They then look 
about for attractively carved and finishef boxes. In 






figure 10 is a popular kind used for this purpose. It is 
simply the plain type of box fitted with a deeper lid and 
finished in front with plates of hardwood sanded or 
otherwise finished. In figure 11 is another type of the 
fancy cigar box, made with slatted pieces pasted on the 
front, with a grounding of lightly carved floral design. 
The prices on these boxes of course increase with the 
amount of labor expended, but with the cost of wages 
of the expert carver in wood, only 25 cents a day, one can 
see that a very artistically engraved box can be pur- 
chased for less than $1. I saw some very pretty boxes 
made something after the fashion presented in figure 12. 
Considerable time had evidently been given to the knife 
work on these boxes, for the designs were neatly cut in 
the wood and presented a pleasing effect. The metal 
work was also good, having been purchased from the 
hardwood stores dealing in foreign hinges, locks, han- 
dles ete. These being brass, with the finished cedar 
finely polished and the carved work standing out in good 
form, the boxes appeared to be worthy of notice. Ameri- 
cans have purchased these boxes to send home filled with 
cigars. 
Color Decoration. 

Another line of work on the cigar boxes involves the 
application of colors. The natives coilect the dye pro- 
ducing woods of the islands for export and some of these 
woods are used for making colors for staining cigar box 
woods. Reds, blues and yellows are prominent. The dye 
is made in vats and the cedar dipped into the coloring 
matter and permitted to remain until colored. White 
woods are frequently dyed in the same way. 


Sale of Boxes. 


There are men who devote their time and energy to 
the sale of the cigar boxes in the market places of the 


“cities and towns. In the larger cities there are markets 


constantly open, while in the smaller places the mar- 
ket days are only on appointed days of the week. Thus 
one may see the vender of plain and fancy cigar boxes 
with his stock of goods traveling from town to town in 
the wake of the market people, the same as with a coun- 
try fair. The boxes are carried either on the two- 
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wheeled carts hauled by the water buffalo or coolies are 
employed to carry packages containing the boxes at the 
ends of the poles carried on the shou'ders. The cool- 
ies trot over the mountain trails at a lively gait with 
the loads. Since the opening of the larger cigar works 
in the cities and towns occupied by the American troops, 
and where civil rule has been established, the cigar box 
manufacturers have had a good market for plain boxes. 
From personal observation I concluded that the demand 
for boxes was greater than the supply. The cigar trade 
of the islands has been developing at a great rate under 
American government and many of the idle and de- 
serted tobacco plantations have been opened. The result 
is that the making of cigars is increased and the call 
for boxes larger than ever before. 

I think that there is a good future in the islands for 
the manufacture of American cigar boxes with American 
machinery. Water power is available for running @ 
plant near Manila or Iloilo. Wood is plentiful and very 
cheap. Labor can be had at from 10 to 25 cents a day. 
I found that the natives were quick to learn and many 
a native young man who formerly accomplished all work 
with crude tools is now employed at machinery for 
doing the same work. This is shown in the new ma= 
chine shops and similar places. MACHINIST. 





WEST INDIA CONDITIONS. 


Barspapoes, W. I., Sept. 4.—There is still a good 
inquiry for white pine lumber but the demand for spruce 
is not so good, the crop season being over. There have 
been two arrivals with white pine during the past three 
weeks, Later sales for local use are: White pine, $24 
for merchantable and $17.50 for second quality; spruce, 
last sales, $17.26 for merchantable, $13.26 for second 
quality and $13 for scantling; pitch pine, no recent 
arrival—a well assorted cargo wou'd find ready sale. 
Gaspe long cedar shingles are in supply; last sales were 
at $3.40 to $3.70 a thousand; cedar laving, in over 
supply. A sale of 1,128.000 was made at $1.75. Spruee 
laying brought $1.60 at the last sale. Of cypress there © 


is no stock on hand. They are worth from $8.50 to $9 
a thousand for 6-inch hearts, and from $5.50 to $6 for 
6-inch saps. 
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During the past week current news reports have stated up. Shipments have not been keeping pace with produc- a. = tbe eee eee = Eyre 1.784.200 ‘ 
that the Hon. Carter H. Harrison, mayor of Chicago, tion on account of inability to get suitable vessels, as pry ee ne ee ae 20525 3'267 235 ‘ 
lll, had, in company with several other Chicago capi- carriers are of the opinion that the rates being offered August’? 1894..............- 70% 17,938 3,133;790 ; 
talists, secured a controlling interest in the James are not sufficiently remunerative to warrant their hand- August, 1893... 6. eee ee eens 576 13,305 1,136,100 ! 
Strong Lumber Company, with headquarters at Bristol, ling lumber. The log drives are somewhat late in coming —— — sete eee eee eeees — bey er itit'eee ! 
Tenn., and Mr. Harrison was named as the president of | down, but the majority of the mills have a fairly good ial a ap : : i ' 
the company. An interview had with Mr. Harrison supply on hand which will run them until the drives Receipts and Shipments. ‘ 
developed the fact that he knew nothing paige ve reach them. , . F RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 7. 
the company, but he stated that as there was a number LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
of pe td in Virginia and West Virginia, and one There seems to be trouble impending between the lum- a nscnie setoreesen ian Ranrcaherens essence hea 
in particular by the name of Carter Harrison, no doubt ber shippers and the Lumber Carriers’ Association, with —— —_ 
it was through the similarity of names that it was fair prospects of a tie up in that direction. Rates from ise ses seer enen see oie en 2,967,000 f 
taken for granted he was the gentleman in question. Duluth and Ashland have remained firm to Chicago and i eae aoe Sena 0 eemeaa 
sianaicaaiaiti nae Lake Erie ports, but an advance is looked for at almost LUMBER. SHINGLES , 
any time, which shippers say they will not stand. On 190] ..........ssecceeecese cece cess cece ceees +1 270,484,000 — 185 495,000 ‘ 
MA KETS the other hand, vessel owners seem very much inclined 1000 ...eceeseseesee cers cesecese recess cesses 0+ 1,008,729,000 205,211,600 } 
* to carry out their agreement, made early in August and on cocbebdeetiieeiinies Cc  & I 
scheduled to take effect on September 1—to advance the | TS, 7-0 Se ae ee el i VIN Ra 19,718,600 I 
rate to $3 from the head of the lake to Ohio ports— 
CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. even to the point of tieing up their tonnage if oak action aetna oat ee : SHINGLES 
Fall trade has opened up in a most satisfactory he necessary to gain the desired point. Shippers, how- 1001........cssecccoccssccsscvsceccesscsssceccees 20748000 6.775 08 I 
manner to all branches of the industry. Advices from — eyer, seem to be of the opinion that conditions hardly  1900.....-sesseecssereeereeeeeeceeeeeeeesseseees Lt 586.000 5 319,000 4 
all sections show an increased business and inquiry. warrant such a radical advance and point out the fact a ee "7.426.000 V 
The country yards are sending in their orders and that they are ahead of their ordinary movement and De incvattuedmunecd. si y 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers are looking could afford to stand off the vesselmen for a time at SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 7, INCLUSIVE. 1 
forward to a good business. Building operations In Jeast. At the present writing nothing definite has been LUMBER. SHINGLES. t 
project and under course of construction in the cities done, but all manner of rumors are current in Shipping  1OOL...seeccecseccvececcsecersccsececsecce cove 698 513 +00 187, £64,000 e 
and at manufacturing centers are somewhat above circles, TODD ccneceseccvecscecctececcoscsencececces cece OLGORGOO 100,000 008 - 
the average. Now that the farmer has about harvested OUI... cin aenses nie ciedtiandacicedn Me 12,474,000 
his crops he, too, is turning his attention to building ° DOOTERID cesnscccenssciescssroicaasissosisesnts 
matters and country dealers report a constantly increas Northern Pine. ae 
ing demand. - , P Minneapolis, Minn. Heavy shipments of white pine 
by ; ; ; ; = ee J during the past week and uninterrupted buying inquiry 
The only complaint heard from yellow pine dealers Chicago. Some of the wholesale pine dealers here from retailers are giving the white pine situation the 
and manufacturers is the growing scarcity of cars in complain of a little slackness in the country trade, but firm tone which has been noticeable ever since the , 
the southwestern mill districts. They state that orders others say that it is considerably heavier than they early part of the year. A result of the visit to this c 
and inquiries are increasing in volume and many of have had for several months and that the fall trade market of a large number of retailers during the t 
the mills are still far behind in their orders. Stocks appears to be opening up in excellent shape. Taking the state fair last week is that buying was much more d 
i: on hand have shown very little improvement ie aig market over it is likely that country trade is fully active than in many former years. Not all the orders t 
}) ments are still light and irregular. Mills handling bil up to the volume of the past summer; and from the placed at that time are for immediate requirements but 
| stuff and car material report themselves way behind, number of inquiries arriving it is hardly probable that jin some instances they call for future shipments, 
{ with all the business they can handle, especially 80 ¢here will be much if any falling off before winter. Nevertheless they indicate confidence in the situation } 
with the latter item. Retail yard stocks are reported All in all trade prospects could not be much improved and show that ‘retailers anticipate a good demand : 
io be im very pose shape and dealers are rushing upon, through the fall season. With better assortments of the F 
in mixed orders for prompt attention. Had it not Prices cannot be more concisely described than as most popular descriptions to draw from this is a satis. : 
1 been for the extremely wet weather which has ne being firm on the list. It is no uncommon thing for factory conditions to manufacturers. As soon as the . 
iE experienced in the southwest during the last three prices to be firm in this market, but that they should be present car shortage shall be over, and it is showing : 
i weeks and the annual fall trouble of car shortage, no invariably at the full list is indeed unusual. As a some ahs teaprovement. this week, orders fer all t) 
doubt the mills would have been better able stage matter of fact those who are handling lumber in car- any specifications in white pine can be filled promptly. i 
increased stocks and caught up with their orders ane’ load or wagon lots cannot afford to cut prices, as in The prosperous condition of the northwest in spite of 
ki the distributing centers ag ea ney" been ith ov many instances they are unable to replace their lumber the fact that the wheat crop was not up to expectations 
shape to meet fall trade, ; . ue - _ <u we age ol for the same money. At the same time there is some jy a strong factor in the situation this fall, and retail- 
f sional shading here and : bere, WHICH, nOWwevVEer, occasional unevenness in city prices, as shown in the — ers recently in the city report a large amount of build- I 
; exception and not the rule. bidding for building contracts, but this is due in most — ing contemplated by farmers before severe cold weather. ° 
ic . : . ee instances either to the natural anxiety of the dealer to Conditions with local manufacturers and those of 7 
f White pine continues to hold the position it assumed — please a regular customer or to a momentary lull in his — the upper Mississippi valley continue highly satis- . 
} during the earlier part of the year. The demand has trade which oftentimes induces him to figure a_ bill factory. Suflicient logs are in the works at Minneap- fi 
[ been such that the mills have been unable to aeccumu- — without much profit for the purpose of keeping his busi- — olis to permit the mills to operate until November 1 a 
; late stocks to the desired extent and in some instances ness going. without interruption, and mills at up river points are $ 
are still sold far ahead. Ordinarily at this season of the An occasional cargo serves to relieve the monotony reported well supplied. There is likely to be no trouble pe 
i year the manufacturers have had a fair assortment of — at the Franklin street docks, but as a rule the docks due to a lack of logs and mills are taking advantage : 
| stock on hand and commenced to prepare for the winter — resemble very much their appearance at times during of the opportunities thus afforded and are operating v 
and spring business, but this year the demand has been the panic a few years ago. At that time, however, on full time. Receipts af logs by rail during the past r 
1) so active that such a proceeding has been out of the shippers withheld their lumber because nobody wanted week have been of large proportions, aggregating 2,268,- re 
t question. Instead the lumber is practically sold before {0 buy it, while now nobody has any to sell. Hemlock 000 feet. on the estimated basis of 6,000 feet to the car, tl 
i it has come from the saw. Reports from the large dis- which is the most freely offered commodity, is main- or 378 ears. 
{! tributing centers show a slight accumulation of stocks, taining its accustomed price of $9 to $9.25 for ordinary In lumber shipments during the week there has been 
ii but in no way to be compared with those generally lengths. White pine and norway piece stuff is now a gain over the preceding week of 350,000 feet in round : 
i! on hand at this time of the year. Under the existing reported firm at $14, with sales at $14.25. This is an numbers. The table of receipts and shipments for the . 
Ht conditions it is but natural that values should remain advance. Shingles are in steady demand at $2.75 for week, as compared with the previous week this year a 
firm with a hardening tendency. *A* white cedars. Lath bring about $3.25 for No. 1 and the corresponding week a year ago, is as follows: f 
* # * strictly white pine, $2.75 for No. 1 mixed and about iA . : : 
The lumber market on the Pacific coast is still in $2.25 for No, 2 mixed. Freights are getting firmer Wednesday ............... Recstets. mor) . 
a fairly healthy condition, the general demand being though dealers here state that they have not yet been MTRGAG 5.6.5 6:6r4)0'% esp oreo 405,000 17545,000 E 
for timber and yard stocks. Complaint is being heard asked to pay an advance. They anticipate an advance Friday ......seeeeeeeeee -. 360,000 1,995,000 r 
. : a a eer er fart , : mae BOUUTOBY occsccs es ne 585,000 2,010,000 tl 
on all sides of the scarcity of cars, which is interfering almost any time, however. MIARURW? fo oruccccac one 420,000 1'410,000 oi 
greatly with the shipment of orders, especially to the Building operations in the city are making a steadily WIGOBARE <s.5 sosvckon wea acne 240,000 1,350,000 d 
eastern markets. At San Francisco little or no change favorable showing from week to week and month to PE aos OEP : 
“te : dete arr , — Tay ~< ‘ awe ‘ . UNE (5 5 oh l6 eon were eee 2,520,000 9,615,000 k 
is to be noted in the strike situation and the lumber month over the corresponding periods in previous years. Want owook 2°760,000 9,290,000 ee 
trade is practically at a standstill. In foreign trade The total for August shows a splendid gain over the Decrease ... "240,000 pat IP | 
there is neither improvement in demand nor prices. In same month of 1900 and the prospects at this writing Increase ...... . eat ne 7 315,000 
Washington the shingle situation is attracting consid- are that September will show a corresponding gain Same week last year....... 1.560,000 = 7,935,000 7 
erable attention. Four-fifths of the shingle mills have over that month last year. It is contended by many i aes icin - 
closed down, not to resume, they say, until a better builders that they could do a great deal more work Saginaw Valley. Stocks of white pine are broken and t] 
condition of the market is reached, while the balance are this year if it were not so difficult to obtain skilled trade is good. Dealers are buying everything in sight. | 
operating and taking whatever they can get for their workmen in the building trades, there being a decided A few lots have been picked up at interior points and 3 
product. But the current prices offered will no doubt scarcity on account of the building strike last year, some purchases have been made in Canada and upper p 
force them also to discontinue. This, it is predicted, during which many went to other cities to obtain em- Michigan for this market. The manufacturers on this y 
and with some grounds, will have the effect of putting ployment. river with two or three exceptions have sold all the 4 
that commodity on a firmer price basis. Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for the stock they will manufacture the remainder of the season. y 
+ 4 x week ending September 7, 1901, for which permits were There is no reported change in quotations but prices are u 
In another portion of this week’s LUMBERMAN there issued by the Chicago building department, were as firmly held and there is a demand for every foot of white fe 
is printed an interview with a prominent hardwood follows: pine in manufacturers’ hands. In the yards a good sea- 3 
dealer which sets forth in a very lucid and convincing CLASS. _ No. Total value. Sonable trade is reported and the tone of trade ls 9. 
argument why the hardwood market is as it is. Hard- $ pee 4 $ Pay sed cc at $ 65,600 healthy, while prices are stiff, _ There has been an active al 
woods, however, are showing a gradual improvement in {O:00D:45 25000... cee eyed demand for lath in eastern Michigan during the enpre b 
tone as far as volume of business is concerned, but OOD OD: AAO oh 9 00:0. 9's: niave:p acai @'g.6i8 4 205,000 Seanon and the supply has been insufficient to meet ~ 
values do not show gain. Receipts at central points are eee bo Rng Peta Seseeeevecsnece 2 130,000 requirements. 3 Prices have ruled very strong — 
somewhat lighter. Factory consumption is still heavy, PSE SOS CMNPNRT 0 «005 ie __125,000 the season. No. 1 lath are quoted at $3.50, No. 2 at 
but the stocks on hand, accumulated earlier in the year, RSS one ae er 47 $ 650,100 and hemlock lath are selling at $3. 
are being drawn upon and there is little call in that Total for preceding week............ 74 1,294,800 PLIES 
direction except for filling in broken assortments. Plain The record for August, 1901, shows 530 permits for Buffalo, N. Y. The astonishing thing in the lumber 
red oak is receiving first attention but prices are not new buildings issued at a cost of $3,214,700, as against trade is the movement of white pine. No other wood t 
in keeping with the demand. The demand for special 547 permits in July, 1901, at a cost of $3,165,300. The compares with it or comes anywhere near it for demand, ‘ 
and railroad oak is strong and the mills handling this comparative table is as follows: as compared with supply. “We are doing the largest Pp 
class of trade are being kept busy. The export business - business this minute that we ever did,” is the report st 
is picking up a little and as the stocks on the other Buildings. Sediteie. Cue of a well known Buffalo firm and the rest echo the x 
side are consumed business from that quarter should South division............. 179 6,034 $2,058,750 report in various degrees. It is a very puzzling con- 
show a steady improvement. ip nat gy a ea 98 2,450 351,300 dition of things, in view of the moderate and often tt 
e . ” ete ee: iy eee 153 3 eoe Saraee decidedly slow movement of other woods. The demand 
On the northeast coast the spruce mills are having —— i "for white pine is general, high grades being strongest, 5 
all the business they can handle and say the market Total tor August, 1901.. 530 14,822 = $3,214,700 +~—s with a good call for all middle grades, especially for 
has never been stronger at any time during the year fugue, Py ipa El eee Atha +f rag tt i eeeas yard business. There is no falling off in low grade is 
and an advance is predicted shortly, if the demand keeps August. 1898............... 375 11,267 21231355 movement, though it never has been so urgent as IM 
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case of cuts and better. With some of the pine deal- 
ers in doubt as to the proper course to take as to 
asking price all are awake to the situation and will 
sell at some price. Members of the trade are still 
asking for concerted action as to prices, but most 
of them are against anything of the sort. One of them 
states that he has been asked to join in an effort to 
establish a uniform price but he refused. He is sell- 
ing his lumber at a good advance and that is enough. 
-~— eee 

Boston, Mass. Scarce and high, even in the face of 
a light demand, is the watchword among the white pine 
men in New England. Orders have to be looked for and 
run to earth, but a fair volume of business is the result 
and the field is decidedly a sellers’ market. Buyers find 
it more and more difficult to obtain cars with a proper 
mixture of stock to supply their wants, and all hands 
report stocks pretty badly broken both east and west. 

—_———eeer" 

Baltimore, Md. White pine is neither especially active 
nor dull, Stocks are being disposed of in moderate 
quantities and the prevailing prices compare favorably 
with the quotations for corresponding periods of other 
years. No heavy accumulations of stocks have taken 
place during the summer as far as can be learned and 
the business appears to be in good shape. Prices are 
either firm or advancing and the market displays no 
sign of weakness in any direction. 





Spruce. 


New York City. A still further stiffening in the 
price of both eastern and Adirondack spruce is indi- 
cated by the conditions of the market, which is more 
than holding its own, with a good local trade being 
done. At present prices are being held firmly enough 
to suit the most grasping. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. The tone of the market 
has not been as strong at any former period this year 
as that which prevails. Demand for culls and log run 
is about equal and dealers experience some inconvenience 
in securing stock with which to supply the trade, con- 
sumption being heavier than output. Prices are stronger 
than for several months and advances are predicted 
shortly if the demand shall continue as briskly much 
longer. 

Boston, Mass. Spruce men are quoting some ridicu- 
lous prices and finding, much to their surprise, that the 
orders are placed. It seems almost as though the 
spruce men themselves are not fully aware of the entire 
condition. Retailers find it difficult to make their selling 
figures keep pace with the advancing wholesale prices, 
as the wary farmer is inclined to look with suspicion on 
$20 and up frames, so long has he been accustomed to 
much lower prices. It is earnestly hoped that the price 
of spruce may hold at something like its present level, 
without going appreciably higher, as the time is now 
ripe for a good active building fall, which would be 
sadly set back in the case of any sky rocket business in 
the price of lumber. Spruce clapboards continue to gain 
in strength. 

Bangor, Me. The market continues without change, 
except that, as the season advances and time for sawing 
and filling orders becomes shorter, the position of manu- 
facturers becomes stronger. A good volume of business 
is now being done on the Penobscot, which within two 
weeks or so will be succeeded by a rush. At present 
shipments are not keeping pace with production, for the 
reason that vessels of suitable size are hard to get at 
the freights offered. Randoms are selling on the basis 
of $14 a thousand here, a fair to good price. New York 
demand is not brisk as yet, but trade is fair in that mar- 
ket and a decided improvement is looked for with the ar- 
rival of cooler weather. Boston and other New England 
points have recently been the best customers, taking 
a great deal of lumber for stocking yards. In Boston 10 
and 12-inch dimensions continue at $19 to $20, the high- 
est, except in the fall of 1899, that has been quoted 
there in twenty years. Buyers are complaining that this 
price is too high and that it will tend to check building 
operations, but it is not so high in proportion to the 
prices paid for logs this year as $17 to $18 was a few 
years ago. The price of heavy dimension reached $23 
and $24 in the fall of 1899, and logs were cheaper that 
year than in 1901. Boston quotes 9-inch dimensions and 
under, $18 to $19; 10 and 12-inch random lengths, 10 
feet and up, $17.50 to $19.; 2x3, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, 
3x4, 10 feet and up, $15 to $16.50; all other randoms, 
9-inch and under, 10 feet and up, $16 to $17; merchant- 
able boards, 5-inch and up, $15.50 to $17; matched 
boards, $17 to $17.50; outs, $12.50 to $13; furring, $14. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. There is a brisk demand for telephone, 
telegraph and trolley poles, with the supply at a low 
point. Cedar ties are also in excellent request. As for 
shingles the demand is still as active as ever and 
prices are firm. Now that the red cedar shingles have 
declined a few points, however, buyers of white cedars 
are beginning to hope that they will be able to purchase 
them somewhat lower soon. Cedar posts are rather 
quiet and prices can scarcely be called firm. In car- 
load lots for shipment out of Chicago prices on 8-foot 
posts are about as follows: Four-inch, 12 cents; 5- 
inch, 14 cents; 6-inch, 17 cents; 7-inch, 20 cents; 8-inch, 








35 cents; for 6-inch half round posts 9} cents and 
for 7-inch half round posts 104 cents. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for posts is gradually 
growing stronger, as many of the yards are securing 
their supplies for the fall trade. The inquiry continues 
to increase in volume and it is apparent that the future 
trade will be unusually large. Prices are firm and no 
concessions are being made. The demand for small poles 
continues fairly active. Owing to the shortage in 4-inch 
16, 18 and 20-foot poles a considerable demand has been 
experienced during the past two weeks for 5-inch stock, 
which is in much better supply. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. There is a fair volume of business offered 
in the hardwood line and on this score there is no serious 
complaint among Chicago dealers. Consumption is 
simply enormous in all lines of industry and the move- 
ment appears to be as healthy as it is ordinarily at 
this season. The trouble with the market seems to be 
simply that there is too much lumber in sight and 
holders are getting tired of looking at their piles and 
want to move it. To do this they are willing to make 
concessions that could not be otherwise than an attrac- 
tion to buyers and this is the case in almost every 
variety of hardwoods. For some kinds of lumber, how- 
ever, the demand is so slow that even the lowest prices 
that have been witnessed for several years do not seem 
to avail in starting them toward the consumer. This 
does not, however, deter the holder from offering his 
stock persistently at steadily lowering quotations until 
it is getting to be a question whether there is to be any 
foundation for prices to rest upon. 

One of the most demoralizing features of the hard- 
wood market is the apparently great surplus and visibly 
low price of cull lumber of all kinds. Some good hard- 
wood authorities account for this on the theory that 
when lumber advanced so high a few years ago there 
was a disposition on the part of hardwood manufac- 
turers to put in an unusual proportion of low grade 
logs and the product of these logs has virtually glutted 
the market ever since. An example of this is shown 
in several of the northern woods and notably in birch. 
Two years ago shipping cull birch was selling at about 
$15 delivered in Chicago. It is now purchasable here at 
not far from $8.50. Common birch, which sold as high 
as $20 late in 1899 or early in 1900, does not bring now 
over $14. Prices on firsts and seconds birch have like- 
wise declined and it can now be purchased here in car- 
load lots as low as $22. There is also a decided surplus 
of cull poplar which has been quoted here recently at 
$13.50, while two years ago it brought $18. It is quite 
evident to close observers of the situation that the heavy 
surplus of cull lumber has had a great deal to do with 
the general heaviness of the market and has had more 
or less effect upon the upper grades, 

A good demand exists for southern red oak and dry 
stocks are moving readily at fair prices. although hardly 
what the conceded scarcity of the stock should justify. 
It ought to be worth $35 in this market, but it can be 
bought for $2 or $3 less in carload quantities. Quartered 
oak has shown no disposition to advance in either white 
or red. The former is steady, however, at from $45 to 
$50, according to the excellence of the quality, while 
quartered red oak can be purchased nearly as cheap as 
plain. 

Basswood is in good request, with stocks sufficient 
for the requirements of the trade. Prices show a satis- 
factory steadiness. 

Maple is quiet and values are unchanged. Thick 
maple is in strong hands and moves fairly well, with ex- 
cellent prospects for future demands. After the turning 
of the year a favorable change is looked for in the price 
and demand for thick maple. Log run gum can be pur- 
chased here at about $14.50, as against $17.50 a year 
or so ago. There is absolutely no life to the market. 
Cottonwood is quiet and unchanged. White ash is in 
good request, especially thick. Prices are uncertain, 
notwithstanding the fact that dry stocks are scarce. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for hardwood is usu- 
ally light in this market at present. Few purchases are 
being made and the volume of trade is small. Prices 
are not well defined, but it is believed concessions are 
being made to secure orders. A large amount of cull 
basswood has been moved during the past few weeks 
but prices are low. 


St. Louis, Mo. Careful inquiry among local whole- 
salers brings out the information that while trading is 
somewhat more active than during August there has not 
Leen the percentage of improvement that should be nor- 
mal after such a season of depression as the hardwood 
people have passed through. A number believe there 
will continue to be a gradual change for the better dur- 
ing the next few months, but they do not expect full 
recovery before next spring. The consumers of hard- 
wood make it a rule to allow their stocks to run down 
so as to have as little money as possible tied up in the 
raw material when stocks are invoiced at the end of the 
year. This may be carried to an extreme this year for 
the reason that so many large offerings of lumber are 
being made that few see any necessity of buying largely 
for stock. One wholesaler, who was recently in Grand 
Rapids, says that a furniture manufacturer at that 
place told him that an average of twelve hardwood sales- 
men a day approached him. Such a condition as this is 
obviously depressing. 

It is a decidedly peculiar condition which confronts the 
hardwood wholesalers, a condition with which they have 
never before contended. Consumption is undoubtedly 





heavier than production and has been for several months. 
Despite this fact the market has declined and nothing 
like a normal amount of lumber has changed hands. It 
has been proved beyond question that stocks in the 
hands of consumers were much heavier a few months 
ago than the hardwood wholesalers estimated. One 
wholesaler sums up the situation as follows: 

The hardwood business is either a feast or a famine and 
just now we are in the midst of the famine. We are our 
own worst enemies, in that we allow the consumers to force 
down prices until there is no lumber left, and then cannot 
take full advantage of the rise in the market. The majority 
of the southern mills have been shut down of late and the 
visible supply of lumber is rapidly being absorbed, so that 
we feel reasonably sure that next year will be very active, 
for the reason that the demand cannot be satisfied. 

Locally the receipts of lumber during the past week 
were lighter than at any other time this year, practically 
nothing coming in by river and the mills along the rail- 
roads being sufficiently in touch with the situation to 
refrain from shipping except on order. As orders are 
hard to secure at this time this means a light move- 
ment. Local factory consumption remains heavy, but 
stocks are large and there is little lumber being called 
for from that source. The demand for finishing material 
is greater in proportion than that from either the furni- 
ture or the box factories, but there would be a good fur- 
niture trade if the factories were not already heavily 
supplied ‘with lumber. 

While plain red oak easily maintains its supremacy in 
point of demand, prices do not show the advance which 
the situation would warrant. Wholesalers are securing 
all they can buy from the mills and are shipping it out 
to the consuming trade at prices which show a small 
margin of profit. Plain white oak is also strong in 
point of demand, but prices have shown no betterment 
during the past several months. Quartered red and 
common quartered white oak are slow sale, because of 
the large stocks in all hands. Some strictly dry is mov- 
ing, but not in large volume. Upper grades of quar- 
tered white are salable but dealers are inclined to par- 
ticularize and want dry stock of good widths. The de- 
mand for railroad and other special oak material contin- 
ues strong and is keeping mills which cater to this trade 
fully supplied with business. 

Ash has not gained in strength since last report and 
little of it is changing hands. Elm and maple are sel- 
dom heard of in present trading. Cottonwood and gum 
remain weak, but the fact that little of these two woods 
can be brought in in the near future by river should 
strengthen the demand for them before the end of the 
month. Hickory is fairly strong in both lumber and cut 
to size wagon stock, and the receipts of the latter are 
fairly large. Oak wagon stock is also wanted. 

APA 

Memphis, Tenn. The firm undertone of the market 
which made itself manifest during the latter part of 
August is if anything more pronounced; not that there 
has been any advance in price but an entire absence is 
noted of any disposition to make any concessions what- 
ever. To undertake to comment on the relative position 
of any of the several kinds of lumber handled in this 
market would simply be to repeat what has already been 
said on that score, but the general conditions are as 
above noted. 





New Orleans, La. Hardwoods continue dull. Some 
manufacturers hold that prices are better than a month 
ago, but if there has been any advance it has been 
so small that it has failed to impress all the mill 
men. There is a better feeling, however, and a hope 
that prices will revive and reach the normal in the 
near future. The movement has been pretty fair, com- 
paratively speaking, for several weeks and it is expected 
to pick up now. It has plenty of room to expand. 
Export trade continues extremely dull. Indications are 
that tonnage will not be so plentiful next month as it 
is now and that rates will be considerably higher 
than at present. Taking these things into considera- 
tion there is little likelihood that the export business 
will brighten up much for some time. 





New York City. The satisfactory conditions last 
reported still prevail. Holders of the better grades 
of quartered oak find little difficulty in getting their 
figures when a buyer comes along. Plain is in fair 
call, while the demand for the wider widths of chest- 
nut, ash and poplar help to make the market as a 
whole one there is no occasion to worry over. 


—eroror" 


Buffalo, N. Y. The sanguine producer and dealer 
still sees a small improvement, but as a rule it is 
too small to be dwelt upon with any sort of confidence. 
As a rule the demand is not only moderate but the 
buyer is eager for low prices and is for the most part 
getting them. In oak there has been much of the old 
difficulty of getting rid of low grades at any price. 
The low priced seller is still on the road and his prices 
must be met if sales are to be made to any extent. 
This report is made of oak more particularly but it 
applies to white ash and to some extent to elm and 
basswood, Some reports give basswood a little better 
place, some do not. There is an improved demand for 
birch, which may almost be said to have taken a place 
along with cherry, though it is not expected to last 
with it. Maple is selling fast in about all forms. 
Sycamore has about disappeared from the regular mar- 
ket. 

Boston, Mass. A distinctly better feeling prevails 
about the hardwood circles of New England, reflected 
perhaps in part from the gay condition of the rest of 
the lumber market: The entire group is something of a 
laggard in the matter of activity and strong prices as 
compared with the whole field, but compared with the 
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action of hardwoods throughout the past summer it 
holds promise of better things and is enjoying some 
slight improvement. We are continually warned by vis- 
iting shippers from the west and south of advances soon 
to take piace, and the fact is a careful canvass of the 
shipping points does not uncover a great amount of 
available stock of good quality at anything like a low 
price. Quartered white oak, even, a wood that has long 
been asleep, shows signs of a trifle more life and one 
may fairly call the market price $60 to $63, with a dis- 
tinct lessening of the volume of business at lower fig- 
ures. Plain oak is in good active demand and there is 
no more of it at the sources of supply, destined for this 
market, than the market can readily absorb. Brown ash 
has in a large measure taken the place of white and is 
sold at almost even figures; $38 to $40 will buy this 
stock, while the white variety brings $40 to $42. The 
volume of business in either white or brown ash is com- 
paratively light in Boston but is largely active in 
southern New England at such points as Springfield, 
New Haven etc. Maple flooring is in very satisfactory 
condition, salesmen finding no difficulty in placing their 
stock at list prices and tinding a continual active de- 
mand, although not a clamorous one. Maple itself, 
outside of tiouling, is rather quiet. Specialists in the 
fancy varieties, mahogany, sycamore etc., all report a 
fairly satisfactory market, with enough done at the 
end of each week to give one a comtortable Sunday 


feeling. 
eee eee 

Baltimore, Md. Quiet still prevails, but here and 
there are discernible signs of reviving activity, and 
the future promises to bring a decided acceleration 
of movement, Prices are in the main steady, with 
slight advances here and there. Stocks appear to be 
rater smail and producers seem to have the situa- 
tion fairly well in hand. Export business continues to 
be characterized by pronounced dullness, Stocks abroad 
are still heavy and values depressed. Ocean freight 
rates rule low, but steamships cannot be induced to 
make contracts for shipment a long time ahead, so the 
present state of afiairs is of little benetit to exporters. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Demand in this market seems to be improv- 
ing, us buyers recognize the fact that at present prices 
hemlock is a good investment, whether they need it for 
immediate distribution or not. Country dealers are 
also taking note of the cheapness of hemlock and are 
increasing their requirements, although some of them 
express more timidity than need be tor fear that their 
trade will not want it. Under the present scarcity of 
white pine, yellow pine and norway piece stuff, however, 
they teel that there is a great opportunity for hem- 
lock to come in at a price two or three doilars lower 
and most of them are not slow to recognize this 
advantage. 

Whule hemlock prices are low there seems to be little 
prospect of its declining to a still lower point, as the 
demund at the present ugures easily takes care of what 
is ofiered. It has been somewhat of a disappointment 
to hemlock producers, however, that prices have not ad- 
vanced, particularily in cargo lots, for which prices range 
between $9 and $9.50 according to the quality of the 
shipment. ‘The car shippers report a somewhat better 
senuument in their department of the business and are 
getting as high as $11.50 on a Chicago rate of freight. 
evidently with the demand continuing to show the 
increase that it has in the past month or so, prices on 
both carload and cargo stock will not fail to undergo a 
change for the better soon. 








New York City. No official notice has been pro- 
mulgated that figures shall go up, but individual mills 
are notifying their city agents to stick firmly to the 
$15 base and to make no concessions even on stock that 
might not be classed always as strictly desirable. The 
good demand still continues. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Demand is not as brisk 
as it was several weeks ago, attributed to the fact that 
eastern consumers have secured a large enough supply 
from this and other markets to satisfy their business 
for some time. The lull in orders has given the dealers 
here an opportunity to get a fair stock on hand, which 
they expect to increase sulliciently during the season 
to tide them over until receipts shall begin next year. 
Prices are not being cut. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is a continued scarcity of 
hemlock boards all through the trade and it promises 
to continue, though the mills apparently are not trying 
to make any difference in price on that account. The 
old base price of $13 wholesale is as firm as it was 
when established last winter. Western mills may shade 
this price more or less, but the Pennsylvania article is 
held very firm as a rule. There is no need of any yield- 
ing to the buyer, as the supply is not what it used 
to be and it will never be any better than it is now, 
except at times when the demand is slack. Mills are 
reported busy and an even trade is maintained. 





Pop'‘ar. 


The demand for firsts and seconds poplar 





Chicago. 


in this market continues good and stocks are not any 
too plentiful, dealers finding a ready call for the lumber 
from consumers that absorbs it about as fast as it 





comes in. There is also a good request for squares, 
stocks in the hands of dealers as well as at the mills 
being much lower than usual because of the disin- 
clination of manufacturers during the past year to cut 
their logs into squares when the market for inch and 
thicker lumber yielded them so much better returns. 
Common poplar is moving only fairly well and prices 
are reasonably steady. Cull poplar is much neglected, 
there being a heavy surplus offered and prices now 
being quoted as low as $13.50, at which point, however, 
it ought to be a good investment. ‘There is evidently a 
surplus of cull poplar all over the country with a full 
stock of common and a searcity of firsts and seconds. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Poplar continues one of 
the strongest sellers of the local lumber trade. The 
demand exceeds the supply by a fair margin, thick com- 
mon and thick saps being especially scarce. Prices are 
stronger than at any former time this season. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The poplar producers are turning 
out a good amount, but the demand is so good that 
they are not getting ahead at all and cannot hope to 
so Jong as there is so much call for the lumber. The 
activity of all factories that use poplar is assured, for 
nobody denies that there is more of it produced than 
there was a year ago. It was this tact, becoming 
apparent before the increased demand did, that caused 
certain consumers to predict, during the early part 
of the season, that prices would decline. They know 
better now. So Jong as the demand keeps up the 
price will be strong, for there is not supply enough 
to weaken the price. 


eee 


Boston, Mass. \Whitewood takes its fair share of the 
general price activity and is quoted pretty strongly at 
$39 to $41, one large concern refusing absolutely to con- 
sider orders at less than the latter price. Even houses 
which have been accustomed to selling portable mill 
stock at $2 or $3 below are firmly up to $38, with good 
prospects for still firmer figures. The lower grades, aiso, 
are not in quite such over abundant supply as they were 
and have advanced, without effort, $1 to $1.50 all around 
in the past few weeks. Nothing can exceed the manutac- 
turers’ entire confidence in the present and future situa- 
tion as regards the value of their favorite lumber. 
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Baltimore, Md. ‘Trade keeps up remarkably well. 
Stocks at the mills are quickly taken up at good figures, 
command relatively higher prices than those ot any 
other and are in most active demand. It was contended 
some time ago that producers, in order to maintain the 
quotations, sent lumber abroad and thus prevented 
accumulations at home, but if this explanation ever 
applied it hardly holds good now; and yet the market 
continues strong and the outlook most promising. Dry 
poplar of the better grades is in eager request and fur- 
niture manufacturers and other consumers are buying 
freely. 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. ‘The shingle situation this week is 
healthy and fairly active, with prices reasonably steady 
on most grades. Despite several previous predictions 
to the contrary by the railroads, cars are scarce and 
almost every mill is complaining. Not only is the slow- 
ness of cars working a hardship, but the demurrage tax 
is a source of continual objection. The general demand 
continues mostly for timbers and yard stocks. Upper 
grades such as ceiling, drop siding, flooring, etc., are 
quite active, but common grades are down, particular 
complaint being made over the Colorado market, where 
keen competition with Oregon exists. On the whole, 
however, there is said to be more lumber moving than 
thirty days ago and several quite large bills from the 
middle west, around Chicago and vicinity, are being 
figured on. There is room for improvement on all lines. 
The general fall outlook is good. Foreign trade is quiet 
with no improvement in prices. Charter rates for all 
of the principal voyages are inactive and slow, with but 
little change. In and about Tacoma conditions are very 
fair. During August forty-seven building permits were 
issued in this city, aggregating $62,340, while the first 
eight months of 1901 show a gain of more than $200,000 
over the corresponding period of 1900. Most of the 
mills are reasonably well filled with orders, although 
none are rushed. It is generally agreed that the usual 
dull season has this year been much more profitable 
than last year. 








Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. Yellow pine people say that there con- 
tinues to be a betterment in the general situation, 
more manifest as the season advances. Sales are made 
in a wider territory than could be claimed during the 
early part of August and the situation in general is 
much better than at that time. The development of the 
trade in Kansas and Nebraska is a surprise to many 
of those who feared there would be little business 
done in those states this fall. The shortage in the corn 
crop has not been as serious as was expected and is 
almost wholly offset by the heavy demand from Okla- 
homa. Those who rushed their salesmen into Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio during the early part of August, 
because of the fear that there would be little western 
business this fall, are now sorry they did so, as the 


effect has been to decrease the amount of trading in 
these three states, and the price situation is worse 
than in any other section of the country. There has 
been some betterment, however, during the past few 
weeks, and retailers who have refrained from buying 
through anticipation of a drop in prices are again in 
the market and it is felt that a much better condition 
will prevail before the end of the month. In the far 
east and the northern country the demand is excellent 
and a high basis of values prevails. 

Trading in special bill stock has lost none of its 
energy during the past few weeks, and wholesalers say 
that a larger number of bills for heavy construction 
material are being offered than at any previous time this 
year. In the large cities factory flooring and heavy 
timbers are in strong request and bring high prices, 
The situation promises soon to be affected somewhat 
by the scarcity of cars in the southern country, espe 
cially west of the river, and deliveries will be much 
slower than at present. Car shortage is more appar- 
ent this week than at last report, and is beginning 
seriously to interfere with the movement of lumber. 

Reports from the mills show that orders are more 
plentiful than at any time during August. Production 
is quite active, a great many of the mills running 
twenty-two hours out of the twenty-four, ‘but there is 
still a greater consumption than production. Stocks are 
much lighter than they were during the middle of the 
summer, and if the car situation shall not interfere too 
much with the movement of lumber they promise to be 
very much smaller than at present. 

A greater number of items are in light supply than 
heretofore and nearly the whole left-hand side of the 
list is now short. On the right-hand side No. 1 boards 
and dimension are in poor supply and‘there are predic 
tions of an advance in the price of the latter. Few mills 
report a surplus of other than No. 2 common stock, 
while finish and all upper grades are very short. ‘Texas 
mills especially show a shortage and have made mate 
rial advances in their prices which, however, are not 
being maintained to the letter. 
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Chicago. Demand for yellow pine in this market con- 
tinues as active as ever and dealers say that they have 
no difficulty in selling all the stock they are able to de- 
liver. On account of recent heavy rains in the yellow 
pine section generally and a pronounced scarcity of cars 
in every part of the south excepting in the eastern dis- 
trict, shipments are being seriously hindered and there is 
a great deal of complaint among buyers. ‘The latter, 
however, are viewing the situation philosophically and 
while a good many of them have orders that are from 
thirty to forty days behind time in delivery they are 
taking into consideration the unusual difficulties that 
beset the mill men and are not crowding them, excepting 
of course in the way of an occasional gentle reminder. 
The demand for retail yard stock is keeping up and 
salesmen who have recently been out say that the retail 
yards are running low on stock and are not able to keep 
up a very good assortment, but are sending in orders 
ahead and doing their best to keep their customers sup- 
plied for their current needs, 

Advices from the southern mills are to the effect that 
all who manufacture car material are full of orders, 
many of them being from thirty to sixty days behind. 
As far as yard stock is concerned there is not quite as 
much delay in shipping, but the mills have been greatly 
hampered by the wet weather and now owing to car 
shortage find it difficult to get the stock forwarded, 
even when they have it cut. The great demand that has 
prevailed for several months for rift sawed flooring is 
still urgent and has every prospect of keeping up in 
splendid proportions to the close of the building season. 

With regard to prices there is hardly any difference of 
opinion, there being a general report of firmness in all 
parts of the distributing territory. Occasionally it is 
reported that some lucky individual has caught a car- 
load or two at less than the list, but so far from being 
general this is unusually exceptional. If the mills had 
not been greatly bothered for a month or so by wet 
weather and car shortage there might be a different tale 
to tell, but these factors have entered into the situation 
this season to an unusual degree and stocks have not 
been piled up at the mills to an extent that would jus- 
tify any shading of values, 

The demand for yellow pine for car building purposes 
has seldom been heavier than it is this fall. The 
southern railroads are particularly heavy buyers of cars 
at this time and only this week the report was pub- 
lished that the Southern Pacific had ordered 4,200 ad- 
ditional freight cars and these will undoubtedly be made 
largely of yellow pine. Most of the railroads in the 
west are troubled with car shortage and the construction 
of freight cars will undoubtedly go forward actively 
during the fall and winter. 





Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine is in satisfactory 
shape as to prices. Concessions on certain items are 
being made, as has been the case for months, but this 
is due to the badly broken condition of stocks, making 
it desirable to move items on which mills may be long. 
Wholesalers here agree that prices have a firmer ten- 
dency than at the beginning of the month and the gen- 
eral opinion is that they can be maintained through the 
fall season. The small mills as well as the large ones are 
getting orders fast enough to satisfy them and the mills 
will average from two to four weeks behind their orders. 
Demand for yard stock is as good as it was this time last 
year and, with most of the dealers, better than in Au- 
gust. There is an active demand for railroad material 
and big stuff for construction purposes and the mills 
that make a specialty of this class of work have con 
tracts to keep them going for some time. Inquiry from 
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dealers in this and other territory has improved during 
the past few days, giving indications that the demand 
will be better during the rest of September than it has 
been thus far. Stocks are increasing little if any and 
are still as badly broken as ever. The mills will prob 
ably not ship as much lumber as they would like this 
month, because of the scarcity of cars. There is more or 
less complaint concerning all lines. The demand for 
Jumber in the new Oklahoma country, reached only by 
the Rock Island, has caused a big blockade, and a few 
days ago it was reported that there were nearly 2,000 
cars of lumber tied up south of Fort Worth and between 
Kort Worth and Chickasha. It will be October before 
much relief can be promised by the railroad company. 
wy 
New Orleans, La. ‘The situation of the yellow pine 
market is distinctly better than it was a few weeks 
ago. Mills east of the river are not as busy as they 
might be, but are booking many more orders than 
they were a short time ago and as none of them suc- 
ceeded in getting much headway in the matter of well 
assorted stocks they are not making any complaint 
about the brief dull spell. The mills of west Lou- 
ijsiana have had no Jet up at all. There was some talk 
of concessions in prices a few weeks ago, but this is 
dying out, and while it may be that the list does not 
rule yet with absolute supremacy concessions are few 
and far between and of a comparatively trifling nature. 
The latter part of the month is expected to bring 
quite a rush of business and the outlook for the fall 
trade, as a whole, is regarded as exceptionally good. 
‘Taken as a whole, stocks are lighter than ever before 
known at this season and despite the patching that was 
done during the momentary lull they are still badly 
broken. Considerable apprehension is felt at interior 
mills regarding the question of getting cars. 
ee ee eee 
Pensacola, Fla. The market remains very much as 
last reported, with the exception that there is somewhat 
of a more firm tone in the prices for timber held here. 
Inquiries which come from the European markets are 
helow the figures expected by shippers, but, the number 
of them increasing, prices are expected to advanee. 
With conditions as they are here prices will have to be 
advanced for timber on this side, and the searcity that 
seems about to exist will cause shippers to buy at more 
advanced figures, making an increase in the e¢. i. f. 
prices necessary. 
ese 
New York City. Demand is of the good, healthy, 
steady, continued order, nothing of the rocket kind, 
and freights and prices both are firm and advancing. 
Dealers seem to be well satisfied with the outlook as 
they apparently have cause to be. For ordinary yard 
schedules, delivered by vessel, $20 is a fair quotation. 
eee 
Boston, Mass. The hard pine fellows are not one 
bit behind the procession in point of active market and 
strong prices; an advance by easy stages is ordered all 
along the line and all respond with ease and alacrity, 
while the yard man is quite ready with his orders and 
not disposed to fight too hard over the 50 cents which 
has been added since the last visit of a week or two ago. 
On large timbers even more strength is displayed than 
on boards, plank and flooring, and on some sizes the 
market is fairly destitute of good stock. 
a a a ae 
Baltimore, Md. As far as can be learned those 
engaged in the production and distribution of Georgia 
pine are doing a good business both with respect to 
prices and the quantity of lumber disposed of. Values 
have scored some advance and the favorable conditions 
are likely to continue. The movement appears to be 
increasing and even the lower grades are firm. 





Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. Little stock has been sold during the 
past few weeks, with the exception of straight car 
lots. The river is too low to bring in lumber by barge 
and it may be another thirty days before deliveries 
can be promised. Those having stock in Arkansas and 
Mississippi are bringing it in to advantage at this 
time, but are selling at prices somewhat lower than 
are demanded for Louisiana stock. Local planing 
mills bought rather freely during the summer, but ara 
not aggressive at the present time. ‘Their present con- 
sumption, however, is very heavy and it will be neces- 
sary for them to enter the market again before the 
end of this season. Wholesale yards report very fair 
country sales and say that this is one of the most 
active items in the business of the hardwood whole- 
salers, Prices remain firm, except as above stated, and 
there are no indications of a change. 

cee 

Kansas City, Mo. Demand continues active, coming 
largely from Oklahoma, but is better in Missouri and 
Kansas than it has been heretofore. The demand is 
fully equal to the supply and while dealers are getting 
their lumber in most cases with moderate promptness 
there are shipments that are delayed longer than the 
dealers would like to see them. The demand is prevent- 
mg any heavy increase in mill stocks, but manufacturers 
claim that their assortment for the yard trade is better 
than for a long time and they are making a special 
effort to take care of the fall demand for yard stock 
Promptly enough to satisfy their customers. Thick 
‘tuff is still short and hard to get at most mills, as has 

m the case for several months. Prices show no.sign 
of weakness and will probably remain firm at present 
quotations through the year. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress manufacturers are right 
in the midst of the fall trade and business is coming 
in at an extremely lively clip. Manufacturers are feel 
ing more than satisfied over the year, as the volume 
of business for its first eight months was fully 15 
percent in excess of that done for a similar period in 
1900. More business is in sight now than there was 
at this time last year and there are more orders on 
hand, so that the prophecy voiced early in the spring, 
that 1901 would be the banner year of the cypress 
trade, is already being fulfilled. The partial crop 
failures in. Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri have not 
curtailed the demand for cypress to any appreciable 
extent from these states. It is probable that dealers 
are ordering only to supply immediate needs, but the 
amount of business they are sending in is very satis- 
tory at that. Deliveries are being made in those states 
from the cars by the yard men, so the close manner 
in which they are ordering is very apparent. Of 
course such business calls for immediate shipment, and 
up to this time all the mills have been able to keep 
right abreast with the orders. Some of the larger 
mills have accumulated nice stocks, while the smaller 
ones have been keeping well «abreast of the demand. 
Texas, Indian and Oklahoma territories and Kansas are 
sending in a remarkable lot of orders. The demand 
from the extreme east, New York and the New England 
states is also good. Pennsylvania is doing more than 
her share and there is a nice trade from Indiana, Illi- 
nois is a little short of what might be expected but 
ean always be relied upon to make up in the long 
run. Prices are as firm as adamant and there will be 
no change for the remainder of the year. The list 
will rule until spring at least, aeeording to every 
indication. 
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Chicago. Kepresentatives of southern mills in this 
territory are doing a good business and sales are con- 
siderably freer than they have been previously this sum 
mer on account of dry lumber being in much better sup- 
ply at the mills than has been the ease for some time. 
A particularly good demand for yard stock is shown 
throughout this section among the retail yards. The 
factories in the city and outside are buying cypress 
quite freely for doors, trim and many other purposes. 
astern trade is reported first class and the demand in 
all sections appears to be keeping pace with the 
improved supply, with no hint of weakness in prices. 
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New York City. A good, steady, regular demand 
with enough dry stock on hand to meet the call and 
the prospects of an excellent building trade in the 
fall, all seem to work together in putting the cypress 
market on an excellent foundation and to keep prices 
firm and well upheld throughout the entire list. 

ee ee ae 

Boston, Mass. The market is holding its own and re- 
mains active, with figures satisfactory even to the hold- 
ers of stock. Dry stock is no more plentiful than it has 
been for many months and in fact the present week 
shows a good deal of a falling off in the already small 
stock which the Boston market offers; those who are 
fortunate enough to hold greater or smaller stocks of 
dry lumber are quite satisfied to sit down and survey 
the piles, and regard each stick as so much money. They 
are in no haste to exchange it for the “coin of the realm” 
unless the value of the coin is considerable. The markets 
in the south appear to be correspondingly destitute. 

—ororroerrerrerrr 

Baltimore, Md. The situation is in the main satis- 
factory. Some progress has been made in the direction 
of higher prices and the demand appears to be consid- 
crably augmented. Consumers in Baltimore take less 
than the surrounding country, but the wood seems to 
retain its popularity everywhere and appears to become 
even more popular among builders as time progresses. 
Some decided advances have been noted. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. Hopeful talk of a better feeling 
all round comes from the dealers in North Carolina 
but conditions have not materially altered and prices 
are unchanged. Just why there should be any weak- 
ness seems hard to explain but the hopeful feeling of 
a firmer market is an excellent indication. 

Boston, Mass. The market continues strong and 
very active, with a decided advancing tendency. The 
mills, although not bound by an association, are prac- 
tically on the same level in their prices, and the gen- 
eral figure is appreciably higher than it was two weeks 
ago, with the strong belief in the minds of both sales- 
men and buyers that the advance will continue still 
further. The prospect for a large consumption of North 
Carolina pine in this market is extremely good. 

—eee 

Baltimore, Md. Conditions are about the same as they 
have been for some time. Such changes as have occurred 
are for the better. Stocks are still further reduced 
and the outlook is very encouraging for a fairly active 
fall and winter trade. Receipts have been rather light 
of late and box grades bring acceptable prices. Small 
joist and scantlings for building purposes are also 
improved. But the box makers are by no means as busy 
as had been expected, owing to the scarcity of fruits 
and vegetables, and this keeps values at prevailing 
figures. Quotations are likely to remain firm or show an 
advance and increasing activity appears to be probable. 
Stocks at the mills are by no means excessive and some 
difficulty is occasionally experienced in filling orders 
for certain grades in larger quantities, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The suspension of operations 
by the shingle mills on the coast has had a tendency to 
stop the downward course of values in this market, but 
as yet the predicted advance has not materialized. It 
is stated that several of the western manufacturers are 
today considering the advisability of advancing Stars to 
$2.40 in this market but as yet the decision to demand 
this price has not been announced. Stars are today 
4juoted at from $2.30 to $2.35 and Clears are strong at 
about $2.85. The low lists issued by coast concerns seem 
to have a marked effect on the local matket and today 
handlers at this point are unwilling to make predictions 
as to the future of prices. The volume of trade in red 
cedars is small at present and dealers are apparently 
not desirous of making purchases on the quoted rate. 

ti i ie 





Tacoma, Wash. ‘The market is, on the whole, 
iu complex problem, with no general uniform price 
pretending to prevail and with more than 175 of the 
240 and more western Washington mills closed down 
until the market shall right itself again. A few manu- 
facturers have refused to see a necessity for a temporary 
shut-down and are continuing operations, but as near 
as can be learned they are taking whatever is offered 
for their product in order to get it off their hands as fast 
as turned out. One of the largest plants in Tacoma is 
now running to one-half its output, but it is refusing 
many orders and has all along declined to accept a cent 
less than $1.60 for its goods, which is decidedly different 
from the position maintained by the little fellows, who 
seem to think that the market will adjust itself of its 
own accord. Brokers and commission men are now 
offering $1.25 and some of the small mills in operation 
are said to be accepting that figure. A $1.25 price is 
likely to force these particular mills to close soon, how- 
ever, whether or no and regardless of the association. 
With clear cedar logs running at $6.50 and $7 and the 
unusually high price of labor prevailing, shingles put on 
the market at any such figure as $1.25 are being sold at 
a loss. Consequently the coming week is expected to see 
all of the shingle mills closed and, in view of the exist- 
ing inquiry, supply and demand, manufacturers freely 
predict that the market will speedily right itself to a 
profitable basis. The proposed 24-cent increase in freight 
rates has not yet been put in foree but will undoubtedly 
go into ultimate effect, despite all efforts which have 
been made to forestall it. 

ee 

Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers who handle shingles con- 
sider the situation better than for several weeks. Stars 
have not declined since last week and are quoted at 
$2.46 on a 60-cent rate, with some sales being made at 
5 cents more than this. Clears have advanced about 5 
cents and are quoted at $2.93. The demand is more 
active than it has been and there is a heavy inquiry. 
Transit shingles have not been selling freely for some 
time, but dealers have been holding back orders for 
several weeks and it is believed that transit cars will 
be in demand in a short time. j 

eee 

New Orleans, La. The shingle situation is more 
than satisfactory. ‘The demand has been so good right 
through the supposedly dull season that the mills 
have not been able to accumulate any stocks to speak 
of and will enter upon the fall trade without near 
the stocks they ought to have. That prices will remain 
where they are can be taken with absolute assurance, 
for the mills are even now taxed to the utmost and it 
is even soberly asserted that Texas alone is expected 
to order as many shingles as all the mills put together 
can furnish. 


eee 

Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The fluctuation in red cedar shingles 
continues. White pine shingles are as listless as they 
have been for a year or two and do not appear likely to 
cut a leading figure in the trade at all again. Red 
cedar producers are now trying to stiffen the price and 
have ordered a two weeks’ shut down. At this distance 
there is no very marked effect, at least as yet, and 
there may be none, for there is a good prospect of 
the effort failing. There is no desire here that the 
prices be crowded down for we can sell cedars about 
on a par with white pines and that is as good a con- 
dition of the trade as can be asked. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Quite a welcome activity is visible in the 
cooperage market these days and demand at this time 
is standing out in strong contrast with the exceedingly 
prolonged dullness of the summer. One cause of the 
revival is the heavy packing of hog products. The 
receipts of hogs are unusually large and the month 
promises to be one of the record breakers in this respect. 
Lard tierces have gone up to $1.05 and pork barrels to 
90 cents. Tierce hoops are selling at $12 to $12.50, 
pork staves at $17, tierce staves at $20.50 to $21 and 
34-inch oil barrel staves at $22. There are good rea- 
sons for the belief that values will go higher. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for cooperage stock 
in the open market continues light and large shipments 
on contracts are the rule. Reports from manuiacturing 
districts in northern Michigan and Wisconsin state that 
damp and rainy weather has prevailed and the usual 
amount of stock could not be dried during August. Un- 
less conditions shall be extremely davecabie during the 
next few weeks manufacturers will not be enabled to dry 
their stock and must either revert to the dry kilns or 
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hold their goods through the winter season. Conditions 
in the milling world at Minneapolis are most favorable 
to a heavy year’s business and, considering the possible 
shortage of supply in cooperage materials, it seems prob- 
able that within a short time prices must advance, 
Heading is now selling at 5 cents; No. 1 Michigan staves 
at $8 to $8.25; patent hoops at $8.25 to $8.50. 
Values at present quotations are firm and many manu- 
facturers in northern Michigan are sending their prod- 
ucts east rather than accept the low prices offered in 
this market. 
ina 

St. Louis, Mo. No large amount of cooperage is 
changing hands at present, and prospects for the near 
future are not flattering. Prices seem to be on a firm 
basis, for the reason that stock is not over plentiful 
in this market, and not as a result of the demand. 
Lard tierces are quoted at $1.15, while pork barrels 
are around 95 cents. Produce or apple barrels are 
rather weak at 25 cents. Oak lard tierce hoops are 
bringing $6 to $8, with $5 for | pork barrel. 


re p SALF 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements will be insertel in this department 
at the foll »wing rates: 
For one week, - - . 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - . - - 765 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


Wanted- Employees | 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
For box shook factory. Address, with references, experience 
and salary expected. POND-DECKER LUMBER CO., 
Decker ville, Ark. 


WANTED. ALL AROUND MILL MAN 
To take charge of mill, 15,000 feet daily capacity; also 
want a good setter. 
Address “Cc, C. 9," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 






























WANTED. A LIVE uP To DATE ‘SALESMAN | 
To handle yellow poplar, rough, dressed and manufactured 
stock, also yellow pine finish. None need apply but those 
who have the best of reference. 

Address “C. C..10," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED GOOD MACHINE MAN, 
Able to keep up machinery, belts and saws for sash and 
door factory. Address COLE MFG, CO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 





WANTED- -SALESMAN. 

Must be familiar with city trade, also railroad and con- 
tractors’. Yellow pine exclusively. Salary or commission. 
Give references, age and experience and compensation 
wanted. Address 

“C. C. 6.” care of AME RICAN | LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD SALESMAN WANTED 
By a large wholesale hardwood lumber firm that carries in 
stock about 6,000,000 feet of southern well assorted hard- 
woods. Liberal salary paid to start with. This is a very 
desirable opening for a high class, energetic and experienced 
salesman, who, if satisfactory and successful, may also ob- 
tain an interest in this prosperous concern on favorable 
terms in addition to salary. Territory to sell in—Ills., Wis., 
Mich., Minn., Iowa etc. 
Address “B. B. 14,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-PRACTICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
For 10,000 capacity hardwood and pine mill in north Louis- 
jana. Practical man, who can keep saws and machinery in 
order himself and can manage the whole inside department 
of the mill successfully. State salary. 

Address “EF. K. 800," care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—-EXPERIENCED ESTIMATE CLERK 
Competent to a sash, doors and mill work from plans 
at Chicago. Address, with references and record of expe- 

rience, “BRADLEY,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARDMAN. 

For retail yard in Pittsburg. Must be well versed in 
inspecting all kinds of lumber and understand looking after 
yard in general. Good position for bright, active young 
man. State salary expected and names of former employers. 

Address “S. 8... care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—EMPLOYEES. 
Bill cutter, band sawyer, bench hand, machine hand. 
Give references = 1 salary wanted. 
Address THE J. H. MCDANELL’S SONS CO., 
Warsaw, Ky. 





WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR MAN. 

Position open January 1 next for an experienced and 
thoroughly posted sash and door man, competent to manage 
the order and billing departments, handle credits, conduct 
general office correspondence etc, Must have experience in 
wholesale sash and door business, be a good correspondent 
generally, capable, energetic and progressive. It is useless 
for any but a man experienced in the sash and door business, 
and of a reliability, to apply. 

THE U. N. ROBERTS COMPANY. Davenport, Iowa. 








- WANTED STENOGRAPHER 
And typewriter with knowledge of accounting, to act as 
assistant bookkeeper, shipping clerk etc. Must have had 
experience in the office routine of up to date lumber concern, 
and furnish highest references. Address 
BROOKINGS LUMBER & BOX CO., 
Redlands, Cal. 


TO YELLOW PINE MILL MEN. 


A thorough lumberman would like to represent a good 


yellow pine mill in Kansas City and adjacent territory. 
None but a first class mill in every way is desired. 
Address “A. A. 9." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HARDWOOD BUYER AND INSPECTOR —SOUTH, 
Wanted—To represent some firm in the hardwood line; 
have traveled extensivel in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala: 
bama and Tennessee and prefer this territory. Have been 
all my life in the lumber business, Al references on file with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Address “J. A. R.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER 
And general office man, thoroughly experienced in the lum. 
ber business, good correspondent, desires position with large 
wholesale lumber firm. At present employed. Good reasons 
for wishing to make a change. Box 9, Little Rock, Ark. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As yard manager, by young man now employed as second 
man. Can give good references. 
Address “A, A. 1." care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED-—20 FIRST CLASS MILLWRIGHTS 
To help set up machinery in new mill in Southern Texas. 
Irame is all up now. Men will be under cover. Very 
healthy country. For good men will pay $3.50 per day 
lor further information write to 

Kk. A. LOVE, Superintendent, Coltharp, Tex. 


WANTED EMPLOYEES 

Seeking positions to advertise in our “Wanted Employment” 

columns. No time like the present. Make your wants 
known; the ad will do the rest. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


TAPE LINES. 
Send for our prices op steel and linen tape lines. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Chicago 





| Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED POSITION 
By first class band filer. Take charge of two mills. Guaran- 
tee work. Best ee. West preferred. 

Address a ’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

~ WANTED. ‘POSITION 
As first class band saw filer in up to date mill where qual 
ity and quantity is wanted. Guarantee satisfaction. Fur 
nish Al reference, 











Address “C, C. 3.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED POSITION 
As yard manager. Hight years’ experience. Will furnish 
$2,000 for working interest. sest of reference, 


_Address AMOS | J. COREY, _Elwood, Neb. 





lumberman in all branches of the business from the tree to 
the consumer a position as general manager of a manufac- 
turing plant or as superintendent of the manufacture, sale, 
inspection and shipping departments; good reference ; south 
preferred, Address 

“McwW.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard; experienced and competent; capable of mak- 
ing bills and understand plans ; reference furnished; speak 
German. Address “J. H.."’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED- POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of northern hardwood plant. General experience in hard- 
woods from stump to market. Now hold good position but 
want change, Address ‘T. 3.” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, a, 2. 
OXENFORD, 


Central Association Traveling ee Nish and Door Sales. 
men, Indianapolis. Ind. 


THOUSANDS OF LUMBERMEN. 

Use the LUMBEKMAN’ Standard Telegraph Code and save its 
cost many times over in the course of a year. It enables you 
to make long messages short and is especially ~— to the 
lumber trade It was compiled by a practical mberman 
who is also a telegraph operator, and there is a = Bom agp of 
mistakes than by the use of any other code. le copies, 
$3.00. Two copies, $5.50. Six copies, $12.00. Pat ished and 
for sale by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Wane: Tinher-finber Lands | 


WANTED WHITE OAK STUMPAGE. 


Address “I, M. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE HAVE THEM 
Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner, the Lumberman'’s Actuary and 
the Climax Tallybook. If you don’t, send for sample pages 
and prices; they will interest you. 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN., Chicago. 


Wanted:fumber «Shingles 























WANTED A POSITION 
By a No, 1 band sawyer with ten years’ experience in large 
mills. Address 
“M,. R. 18,"" care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
POSITION WANTED AS BAND SAW FILER 
Or machinist, or both, with good firm, Satisfaction positive- 
ly guaranteed and best of references. Address 
“FILER,” 111 Irving St., Olean, N. Y. 


° WANTED POSITION BY ENGINEER. 

Up to date man, familiar with Corliss engines and other 
modern steam equipments, desires position with a firm where 
ability is desirable. 

Address “CC. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED. POSITION. 

Position with a first class lumber firm in the south. 
Ilave had fifteen years of active experience in the business 
from stump to selling on the road, therefore am familiar 
with all its branches. Further particulars address 

“B. B. 3,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED POSITION 
With reliable lumber firm as manager of retail yard. Un- 
derstands making bills and estimating, Good references. 
Two years’ experience. 
Address $. B. 12,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED POSITION. 

Owing to recent failure of former employer, competent 
office man is open for engagement; ten years’ experience as 
manager of sales department for North Carolina and yellow 
pine lumber; understands thoroughly the trade’s wants east 
and north and fully capable of handling a large and profita- 
ble trade. 

Address 


“B. B. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED EXPERT OFFICE MAN 


And correspondent, a thorough accountant, familiar with 
lumber business from stump to market, will be open to new 
engagement in thirty (80) days. Can furnish gilt edged ref- 
erences and bond. Address 

“B. B. 8,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
For band or gang. Best of references. Come at once. Ad- 
dress JOHN LAUB, 2705 Huron St., West, Duluth, Minn. 





WANTED-—-LUMBER SALESMAN 
For Pittsburg. Young man who can solicit and do some 
business among general trade. Should have some knowledge 
of pine and al kinds of hardwoods. Good opening for man 
of hustling qualities. State salary expected and references 
to receive attention. 
Address “S. H. L.,”’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MAN TO WORK SECOND. 
Steam feed carriage. Must ae ratchet setting. 
$2.75 per day. Mill runs year rou 
H, 8. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. M. 


WANTED-—QUICK. 

Fifty or ee experienced woodsmen. Good wages, all 
the comforts of a home, plenty of work for a long time. 
Nobody but good experienced men = a pl uch as are 
willing to work. ee GUENHEM, 

* Morgan City, La. 


WANTED—IMMEDIATELY. 
First class lo ing railroad engineer used to Shay locomo- 
tive. Northern yisconsin. 
dress “B. B. 9,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—POSITION 
As manager of a retail e~ by a young man of ability and 
experience. Can furnish best of reference. Iowa or Min- 
nesota preferred. 
dress “B. B. 17,” care AMHRICAN LUMBBRMAN, 
FIRST-CLASS f MAN—5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE — 
(now employed) wishes position as store manager. Pos- 
sesses the faculty of making a business “pan out.” Address 
“STORE MANAGER,” care AMPRICAN LUMBBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND FILER. 
Best references. a at once. Address 
M..” care of AM@RICAN LUUMRERMAN. 


. CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 

Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. Bound 
in sheep, with stiff covers, and thumb and finger straps. Size 
of book closed, 444x8% inches. Price per copy, 75 cents; six 
copies, $4.00 ; ——. co “oe $7.50. Sample pages free. Pub- 
lished and for sale a 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 











WANTED. 

An old lumber house, members of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, want to sell the white pine 
stock of a north Michigan or Wisconsin company who will 
make their lumber to suit New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania markets, grading according to Saginaw and Tona- 
wanda standards. They have an established trade of over 
twenty five years, and discount all their bills, and for the 
right kind of stock can get the best market prices. 

Address “Cc, C. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED--PINE AND HARDWOOD STOCK 
To handle on commission or joint account in Ohio and 
eastern territory. Have first class connections; can pay 
cash if wanted. 
Address “B. B. 4,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED--TO CORRESPOND WITH MILLS 
On the Chicago and Northwestern railroad proper, on mixed 
ears of white pine for prompt shipment f. o. b. mill. 
Address “LINE YARD,” Box 27, Ouaba, Neb. 


WANTED. -WHITE ASH, GREEN OR DRY. 
50 M. each 1-inch and 14-inch, 1lsts and ‘a small per- 
centage commons, delivery within ninety day 
SICKLESTEEL LUMBER CO, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—RED GUM OR ANY HARDWOOD 
Cut on sweep with Jigger saw, 16 to 80 inches long. Sizes 
1% Inches a Soe as 0 4x1. 

Address 88, care of AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN. 


WANTED SMALL BIRCH, BEECH, GUM, ETC. 


Turned to pattern 15 to 18 inches long, 1% inches square, 
car lots. Address BOX 217, care of AMBRICAN LUMBDRMAN, 


WANTED-—4-4 & 5-4 WHITE OAK COFFIN BOARDS 
14 to 26 inches am, 6% and 7 feet, delivered New Orleans 
or Newport New 
. Address 


WANTED -COPENHAGEN FREEPORT C. I. F. 
For cash. Oak, walnut, mahogany, cottonwood, Carolina 
pine, poplar. Correspondence solicited. 

ANS HOYER, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain-sawed red and white oak, 
poplar, ash, walnut and saat, — list of your stock. 
. R. CRANE & Co., Chicago, III. 




















wROX 226, care of AMBRICAN LUMBHRMAN. 











WANTED—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price 
list and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GRO FR WHITH & CO.. Lake and Blizaheth Sts.. Chicago. 


WANTED—WALNUT DRY OR GREEN. 
We are cash buyers for goud lots of walnut lumber, 1 to 
4 inches thick, 1sts and 2ds, clear walnut balusters and 
squares 14%)x1 VA to 6x6 inches thick, 12 inches and up long. 
Specification of sizes oeepres on application 
ddress OX 1569, New York City, N. Y. 


WANTED-—LUMBERMIEN TO USE 
The “LUMBERMAN’S Standard Telegra od Ney @ and thereby 
save the cost of the book every few A telegram 
taining 50 to 100 words can easily be trought within 10 
its use. Price, one copy, $3.00; two copies, $5.50. Specla 
—_ in lots o we, a Baa more include name embossed in 
‘old on cover. rite for ieee. 
‘ rN ERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
MBID Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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